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HAT Lord Holland has done so well for the most volumi- 

nous and remarkable of the Spanish poets, Mr. Adamson bas 
with great diligence performed for the most celebrated of the Por- 
tugueze, in these elegant volumes. 

‘The family of Camoens has been derived from Cadmus, as that 
of Osorio has from Osiris, in the same spirit of etymological 
history by which Ulysses was made to found the city of Lisbon, 
and Tubal, son of Japhet, brought to settle at Setubal. In like 
manner Aulus Gellius has been the ancestor of all the Gells in 
England. ‘The family was originally Castillian, but removed into 
Portugal during the reign of Henrique I1., because they had con- 
tinued faithful to Pedro the Cruel, a prince, bad ashe was, less ne- 
farious than the brother by whom he was deposed and slain. Vasco 
Perez de Camoens, the hidalgo who thus honourably became an 
exile, received large grants from King Fernando, and held high 
offices under him. During the troubles which ensued after that 
king’s death, he adhered to the widow and daughter of his benefac- 
tor, defended the castle of Alanquer for them, and was made pri- 
soner in the memorable battle of Aljubarrota; but he met with a 
magnanimous conqueror, and was not deprived of his estates. ‘The 
Marques de Santillana mentions him as a poet, and there is reason 
to believe that his poems were contained in a cancionero in the 
possession of that distinguished lover and patron of literature. The 
family had fallen in fortunes when Luis de Camoens was born in 
the Mouraria at Lisbon, formerly the Moorish part of the city, in 
the year 1524. He appears to have been an only child: his father, 
Simam Vaz de Camoens, commanded an India ship, and his mother, 
Dona Anna de Sa e Macedo was of the noble family of the Ma- 
cedos of Santarem. 

The son* was educated at Coimbra, in the best age of that uni- 





* He says in one of his Cancoens— 
Foi minha ama huma,féra, que o destine 
Nam quiz que mulher fosse a que tivesse 
Tul nome para mi, nem a haveria. 
If this be not punning upon a woman's name in worse taste than Camoens any 
where betrays, it would seem to mean that he was suckled by a goat—a practice not 
unknown in Portugal, where we have witnessed it. 
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versity. . He went there in 1537 or 1538; he left it, according to 
Faria e Sousa, in 1542, according to the latest editor of the Lusiad, 
D. Joze Maria de Souza, im 1545. There he had commenced 
poet, and there he had fallen in love; but it appears that he had 
not neglected his studies, and the years which he passed there he 
always looked back upon as the happiest of his life. Removing 
from thence to the capital, he attended at court, previous to his 
entering upon the military profession; but that which he had 
chosen as the regular path to preferment led him to misfortune and 
disgrace. He won the affections there of D. Catharina de Atayde, 
a lady attached to the palace: whether she was the object of his 
first love is a point concerning which bis most diligent biographers 
have not been able to satisfy themselves; he himself, however, has 
related that he fell in love with her at church, acknowledging the 
unfitness of the place, and the day is ascertained to have been 
Good Friday. It was an unfortunate attachment for him: Ca- 
moens, though equal to the lady in birth, was poor in fortune ; 
it was therefore not a connection which her parents could approve, 
and there was in those days, even in governments which were not 
declaredly despotic, a summary mode of breaking off such connec- 
tions by applying to the sovereign. The laws of Portugal were 
peculiarly severe against those who carried on a love imtrigue within 
the palace; they punished the offence with death. Joam L.,a 
prince in many respects to be admired, suffered one of his favourites 
to be burnt alive for it! Camoens was banished from the court to 
Santarem. A second indiscretion, after he had been permitted to 
return, is believed to have drawn upon him the severer sentence of 
atoning for his fault by serving at Ceuta ; this is doubtful: but cer- 
tainly Ceuta was not a station which would at that time have been 
chosen by one who, being in pursuit of honour and fortune, was 
desirous of enterprize. He served, however, bravely there, and, in 
a naval action in the Straits, lost his right eye by a splinter. 

He returned to Lisbon with wounds and services to plead ; but 
if there had ever been un age in Portugal when such claims would 
have secured promotion, that age was past. His merits were disre- 
garded at a court where every thing had become venal; and he 
obtained nothing for the loss of his eye but reproachful jests 
from the ladies upon the deformity which it occasioned. In his 
mistress, indeed, he found no change; her attachment to bim ap- 
pears to have ended only with her life, but it was one of those hope- 
less attachments which wear away the heart they chasten. The 
obstacles to their union increased as the prospects of Camoens 
darkened ; his means were not able to support a protracted attend- 
ance upon the court, and, in the year 1553, he embarked for India, 
as hopeless an adventurer as ever sailed for those shores. ‘There is 
proof, 
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proof, from the registers of the India-house at Lisbon, that he had 
determined upon this measure three years before, when he was en- 
tered by the designation of Escudeiro,* and described as barberu- 
bio, having a red beard, a complexion very unusual in Portugal. 
Why his departure was delayed is not known. When he actually 
embarked, it was in the place of another person of the same rank. 
The first entry states that his father was surety for him. The 
father seems to have died in the interim; he sailed to India as 
commander of a vessel, was wrecked on the Malabar coast, and, 
escaping from the wreck to Goa, did not long survive the loss of 
his fortunes. 

Camoens describes his feelings upon departing from Portugal, in 
a letter which has been preserved :—-‘ When I left that country,’ 
‘ like one bound for another world, I sent all the hopes which, till 
then, I had nourished, to be hanged, with a cryer gomg before them, 
for utterers of false coin. I freed myself from these home thoughts, 
that there might not remain in me one stone upon another. The 
last words which I uttered were those of Scipio :—Jngrata patria, 
non possidebis ossa mea. For, without an offence which could sub- 
ject me to purgatory for three days, [ have endured three thousand 
from ill tongues, worse intentions, and malignant wills, occasioned 
by pureenvy. Even friendships, softer than wax, have been turned 
into desperate hatred, and into a fire, which has raised more blisters 
upon my reputation, than there are upon a roasted pig.’ 

The voyage from Portugal to India was, in those days, more 
perilous than will easily be believed in these. The seas swarmed 
with pirates, shipwrecks were dreadfully frequent, and even when 
these dangers were escaped, the common mortality was so great, 
that Vieyra says—‘ if the dead who had been thrown overboard 
between the coast of Guinea and the Cape of Good Hope, and be- 
tween that cape and Mozambique, could have monuments placed 
for them each on the spot where he sunk, the whole way would ap- 
pear like one continued cemetery.’ Hyperbolical as this is, it 
shows how enormous the expenditure of life must have been which 
could thus be spoken of in the pulpit! The ship in which Camoens 
sailed was the only one of the fleet which reached its destination: 
he arrived at Goa in September, and, in the November following, 
embarked as a volunteer in an expedition to recover for the king of 
Porca an island on the coast, which the king of Pimenta had taken 
fromhim. A large Portugueze force went to the assistance of their 





* Mr. Adamson’s dictionary has misled him concerning this word, which was never, 
as he represents it, synonimous with fidalgo. Escudeiros fidalgos there were; but Es- 
cudeiro is merely the same word as esquire, and implied precisely the same degree. It 
may have been used for the Castillian hidalgo, which by no means implies the same 
rank as its cognate word in Portugal. 
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ally, obtained an easy victory over the native archers, and punished 
them, as Camoens tells us, with fire and sword. Camoens was not 
so far advanced beyond his age, as to perceive with what injustice 
the Portugueze empire in the east had been founded, and was up- 
held; yet he partook so little of the spirit of the age, and his heart 
so naturally turned to better things, that when he described this ex- 
pedition in verse, instead of expressing any sense of exultation, he 
thought of Virgil’s exclamation— 

O fortunati nimium sua si bona norint 

Agricole ! 
and in paraphrasing that text breathed out his wishes for a happier 
and more iunocent way of life than that in which he was engaged. 

During his service at Ceuta, he had formed a friendship with 
Dow Antonio de Noronha, a youth of high birth and endowments, 
who, like himself, had been ordered upon that station to remove him 
from the object of his love. ‘The first news which reached him in 
India was the death of this beloved friend, who, at the age of seven- 
teen, fell in action with the Moors. The loss affected him deeply, 
and he recurs to it more than once in his poems. His next ad- 
venture was in an expedition to the Red Sea, against the Arabian 
pirates. It ended in nothing ; but, while he was off the coast of 
Arabia, he composed one of the most interesting of his minor 
poems. He describes the shore as arid, bare, barren, and deform- 
ed ; abhorred by nature, where neither bird was seen to fly, nor beast 
to répose; no clear stream ran, nor fountain bubbled, nor green 
tree murmured in the wind; and where, while he wasted his soli- 
tary and miserable days, he had as enemies of life, not only the burn- 
ing sun, the seas, and the hot, heavy and foul atmosphere, but his 
ewn thoughts, and the remembrance of the short happiness which 
he had enjoyed. Then he speaks of his mistress in that sweet strain 
of pure affection, which distinguishes all his verses upon that 
theme, 

On his return to Goa, he incurred the displeasure of the go- 
yernor, Francisco Barreto, by a satire ; a weapon which it was dan- 
gerous to meddle with in former times. George Wither, if not ab- 
solutely sane, yet perfectly inoffensive, was imprisoned for a series 
of moral poems, which dealt as much in generals as a sermon, and 
which would hardly have been suspected to be satires, if he had not 
thought proper to entitle them, ‘ Abuses stript and whipt.’ Ca- 
moens, soon after his arrival im India, described it m a letter, as a 
mother to great scoundrels, and a step-mother to honourable men. 
He now touched upon the prevailing vices and follies, in a manner 
which was understood to be personal: and Barreto, in consequence, 
ordered him to the Moluccas, then in possession of the Portugueze. 
The pieces which drew upon him this kind of exile were two in 

number ; 
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number; one in verse, which might have passed unnoticed, if some 
galled consciences had not winced; and one in prose, levelled 
against certain persons who indulged in drinking. Both pieces have 
considerable humour: D. Joze Maria de Souza, indeed, thinks that 
the latter has been falsely attributed to him, and speaks with great 
asperity of Faria e Sousa, as if he had calumniated Camoens by 
imputing it to him. Mr. Adamson is disposed to agree with D. 
Joze, and thinks the early editors would have consulted the honour 
of their author by suppressing it, since, even if it were his composi- 
tion, he probably wrote it without any intention that it should sur- 
vive the time which gave it birth. Upon this point it may be ob- 
served, that the opinion of no person in this age can be put in the 
scale against the affirmation of Faria e Sousa ; a man, whose ve- 
neration for Camoens was not less than that of his late munificent 
editor, and whose opportunities of obtaining accurate information 
concerning him were such as no one now can possibly possess ; 
and to suppress the piece would indeed have been an irreparable 
injury to the man whom he was desirous of honouring. If he had 
done this, the punishment would not have been the only measure 
of the offence: Camoens would have been believed a libeller, that 
is to say, a pest to society—a man who'perverts literature to the 
annoyance and injury of mankind ; whereas the composition is a 
mere squib, without a particle of malevolence, caricaturing one 
person who was a gourmand, and one or two others for intem- 
perance in wine. 

But personal satire, even in this its lowest degree, is not to be 
justified; no man is entitled to hold up another to ridicule for his 
private defects or errors ; to wound the feelings of an unoffending 
family, by exposing the faults of one of its members, and thus 
adding public shame to domestic affliction. The drunkard, who 
goes abroad, is properly liable to be set in the stocks; so long as 
he keeps at home, he may settle the account himself with his consti- 
tution and his conscience. These things were judged of more 
severely then than they are now. Faria e Sousa (one of the most 
upright and high-minded men that ever ended his days in honour- 
able poverty) speaks honestly of this as the only reprehensible ac- 
tion im Camoens’ life: ‘by writing these satires,’ he says, ‘ he lost 
sight of prudence, independence, and the demeanour of a cavalier, 
not any of these qualities belonging to a satirist.’ ‘This good man, 
however, felt that the punishment had exceeded the offence, and 
condemns the severity of Barreto, even while he shows that the par- 
ticular circumstances of the satire, in some degree, compelled him 
to notice it, because it related to the public festivities with which 
he had been welcomed 6n his arrival. 

AS Camocus 
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Camoens himself calls this banishment an unjust decree ;* and 
expressing a deeper sense of the injustice in one of his best and 
most interesting poems, he imprecates, as a just judgement upon him- 
self, if he should cease to remember his beloved country, that this 
banishment might be forgotten,+ which he wished to be engraven in 
stone or steel. Perhaps some circumstances of the case, which 
were honourable to the sufferer, have not reached us; for there 
seems in this passage to be something more than the feeling of one 
who had suffered injury; there appears the calm and proud con- 
sciousness of one who had acted well. The word exile, in such 
cases as his, seems to mean more than it really implies; its true im- 
port is, that he was ordered to another station, because (whatever 
were the merits of the case) he had given offence where he was. 
Accordingly, in 1556, he sailed for the Moluccas, (Ternate it is 
believed,) laden, as he says, with his sorrows, his feelings, and his 
fortunes. From thence he removed to Macao, where he was 
appointed Provedor dos defuntos, commissary for the effects of the 
deceased. Such a situation, Mr. Adamson observes, could be 
little consonant to the ideas of a poet or a soldier ; but it was a 





* Fanshaw has faithfully rendered the stanza of the Lusiad in which this expression 
occurs. The poet is speaking of his shipwreck, and of the river Mecon. 
Upon his soft and charitable brim 
The wet and shipwreckt song receive shall he, 
Which, in a lamentable plight, shall swim, 
From shoals and quicksands of tempestuous sea, 
(The dire effect of exile) when on Him 
Is executed the enjust decree, 
Whose repercussive lyre shall have the fate 
To be renowned more than fortunate. 
Mickle’s version of the same stanza is here subjoined as a fair sample of the elaborate 
and curious infidelity of his version : 
O gentle Mecon, on thy friendly shore, 
Long shall the Muse her sweetest offerings pour! 
When tyrant ire, chafd by the blended lust 
Of pride outrageous, and revenge unjust, 
Shali on the guiltless exile burst their rage, 
And mad’ning tempests on their side engage. 
Preserv’d by Heaven, the song of Lusian fame, 
The song, O Vasco, sacred to thy name, 
Wet, from the whelming surge, shall triumph o’er 
The fate of shipwreck on the Mecon’s shore; 
Here rest secure, as on the Muse’s breast, 
Happy the deathless song, the bard, alas! unbless’d. 
t Terra bemaventurada, 
Se por algum movimento 
Da alma me fores tirada, 
Minha pena seja dada 
A perpetuo esquecimento. 
A pena deste desterro, 
Que eu mais desejo esculpida 
Em pedra, ou em duro ferro. 
Essa nunca seja ouvida, 
Em eastigo de meu erro. 


situation 
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situation of honour, of trust, and of emolument, and it left him 
abundant leisure for poetical pursuits. Faria e Sousa fancies that 
he was indebted for this appomtment to Barreto, who may, possi- 
bly, have been less his enemy than his friend. D.Joze Maria de 
Sousa thinks it was given him by the next viceroy, D. Constantino 
de Braganza, who is known to have been his friend: to us, con- 
sidering the facts as we relate them, it appears that an argument in 
favour of the former opinion may fairly be deduced from a passage 
in one of the poet’s Cancoens. In describing one of the eastern 
islands, he says, fortune had decreed, that great part of his life 
should be spent there; this has been supposed to mean Ternate : 
but it is a river island, or rather an island adjacent to the mainland 
of which he speaks. 
Cercada esté de hum rio 
De maritimas aguas saudosas. 

Macao, therefore, not one of the Moluccas, must be meant: and 
as he left Goa in 1556, and returned in five years, if he had not 
gone to Macao before D. Constantino’s government, which did not 
commence till the latter end of 1550, he could never have talked of 
passing great part of his life there, an expression which cannot be 
supposed to mean less than four or five years. 

During those years Camoens completed his Lusiad, about half of 
which was written before he left Europe. According to a tradi- 
tion, which there is no cause for doubting, he composed great part 
of it in a natural grotto which commands a splendid prospect of the 
city and the harbour. A very pleasing view of it is given by 
Mr. Adamson, from Sir William Ouseley’s Oriental Collections ; 
and there is another in Sir George Staunton’s ‘ Account of the 

Embassy to China.’ The late Mr. Alexander brought home a 
sketch also of the interior, which is a mere excavation im the rock, 
interesting for the surt of consecration which it has received, but of 
no picturesque beauty. A little temple, in the Chinese tent-like 
fashion, has been erected upon the rock, which is itself described as 
forming a sort of natural Cromlech; and the ground about it has 
been ornamented by one of our countrymen, Mr. William Fitzhugh, 
from respect to the memory of the poet. ‘The years which he passed 
at Macao were, probably, the happiest of his life. ‘There he was 
proceeding steadily with that great work, on which he relied for 
fame, conscious that Portugal had produced no poet who could be 
put in competition with him; and there he was rapidly acquiring 
that fortune, in quest of which he left his own country, and which, 
on his return, would put him in possession of all his heart’s desire ; 
for he was assured of D. Catharina’s constancy. ‘The remainder of 
his days was one series of calamity. Hating obtained permission 
to return to Goa, on his way to Europe, the ship, in which he had 

A 4 embarked 
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embarked with his whole property, was wrecked at the mouth of the 
river Mecon, and he escaped, almost miraculously, on a plank, saving 
nothing but the manuscript of his poem. If earthly immortality 
were worth as little as the ascetic moralists would tell us, then it had 
been happy for Camoens if the waters had closed over him for ever. 

He was cast upon a friendly shore, and kindly treated there, till 
an opportunity offered of proceeding to Goa. During this in- 
terval, his biographers and editors agree in saying that he wrote 
what are called his marvellous and inimitable Redondilhas. It is 
surprizing and mortifying to perceive, with how little reflection state- 
ments in biography (and, indeed, in far more important cases than 
this) are made and repeated. ‘The poem in question is very beau- 
tiful—perhaps the most beautiful of all his compositions: the poet, 
which his commentators have not perceived, had evidently in his 
mind the Coplas of D. Jorge Manrique, which were at that time, 
as they must ever deserve to be, held in the highest esteem. ‘There 
is not the slightest allusion to bis shipwreck, or the loss of fortune : 
and was this possible, if the poem had been written at the date 
assigned to it? He begins by an allusion to that fine psalm, ‘ By 
the waters of Babylon we sate down and wept, when we remembered 
thee, O Sion!’ He compares the place m which he writes, re- 
peatedly, to Babylon. Is this the language of a man cast by ship- 
wreck among a hospitable people, whose kindness, be it observed, 
he distinctly acknowledges? But, what is perfectly conclusive, he 
speaks of himself as then in banishment. The Redondi/has, 
therefore, cannot have been written at the time assigned. From 
this internal evidence, we should rather conclude, that they were 
composed at Ceuta than in India, if they did not breathe a deeper 
conviction of the vanity of human wishes than is consistent with 
youth and hope. 

The viceroy received him kindly at Goa, where he arrived 
in 1561, and, under his patronage, there was a reasonable hope that 
Camoens might have retrieved his fortunes. But D. Constan- 
tino’s government expired in that year, and under his successor, 
Francisco de Coutinho, the poet was accused of malversation in his 
office at Macao, and thrown into prison upon the charge. He 
proved the falsehood of the accusation, but was detained in custody 
fora debt, not exceeding, upon the largest statement, twenty pounds. 
Camoens solicited his release from the viceroy in some sportive 
verses; it is said to have been the only favour he ever asked, and 
certainly it was asked without any humiliation. Whether by the 
viceroy’s assistance or not, (for the success of the application is 
not known,) he was shortly set at liberty, and continued some years 
im India, serving, as usual, during the season for military expedi- 
tions, and employing the winters im poetical composition, It was 
during 
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during these years, according to the opinion of his late editor, D. 
Joze, that the hope which bad consoled him amid all his misfortunes 
was taken from him for ever, by the death of D, Catharina.* From 
the time of his shipwreck, the hope which Camoens had cherished, 
had been of that kind which ‘ maketh the heart sick.’ Still it was 
hope. He was secure of D. Catharina’s affection, and on that 
security his heart reposed. He knew that they were worthy of each 
other; and an ennobling and purifying attachment of this kind, 
even when its hopes are indefinitely deferred, brings with ita happi- 
ness of its own. Her death neither broke his heart, nor subdued 
his spirit; but the prayer which he breathed was for an early de- 
liverance, that he might join her in a better world; and, becoming 
indifferent to the pursuits of fortune, his only remaining desire 
seems to have been that of establishing his fame. 

His great poem was now in a state for publication, but Camoens 
had not the means of returning to Portugal to publish it. Under these 
circumstances he engaged to accompany Pedro Barreto, who was 
about to assume the government of Sofala, and who was ambitious, 
as it appears, of having a.man already so distinguished for literary 
abilities, in his service. Whether he accepted any office under 
Barreto, or went merely in expectation of promised promotion, has 
not been stated ; but the connection was neither fortunate for him, 
nor honourable to his patron. They disagreed, and there is reason 
to believe, from Barreto’s subsequent conduct, that Camoens was 
unfeelingly and ungenerously treated. Some of his Indian friends 
arrived at this time at Mozambique, on their way to Lisbon: they 
found him in a state of extreme poverty, being actually dependent 
on the bounty of others for subsistence; but these were friends in 
need, who loved him, and knew his worth; they supplied him with 
clothes, (his condition being such that he stood m need even of 





* Biographers have differed concerning the date of her death, but the evidence which 
the poet’s own works afford, is decisive. The following sonnet must certainly mean, 
that the death of his mistress took place nearly at the same time as the loss of his 
property. 


Cantando estava hum dia bem seguro, 
Quando passava Sylvio, e me dizia, 
(Sylvio, pastor antiguo, que sabia 

Por o canto das aves o futuro) 

Liso, quando quizer, o fado escuro, 

A opprimir-te virem em hum so dia 
Dous lobos ; logo a voz, e a melodia 
Te fugiram, e 0 som suave e puro. 
Bem foi assi ; porque hum me degolou 
Quanto gado vacum pastava e tinha, 
De que grandes soldadas esperava : 

E por mais damno, 0 outro me matou 
A cordeira gentil que ev tanto amava, 
Perpetuo saudade da alma minha, 
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this,) and they provided a passage for him in their vessel. Barreto, 
in the vilest spirit of malevolence, resolved to retain as a debtor the 
man whom he had not sought to attach to him by kindness and be- 
coming treatment, an¢ demanded payment of 200 ducats, w hich, he 
said, he had expended in his behalf. ‘The same friends immediately 
subscribed the money ; and for this sum, says Faria e Sousa, were 
sold at the same time the person of Camoens and the honour of 
Pedro Barreto. At how cheap a rate may lasting ignominy be 
purchased ! 

The biographers of the poet have felt a proper pleasure in re- 
cording the names of these true friends: they were Hector da Syl- 
veira, Duarte de Abreu, Diogo de Couto, Antonio Cabral, Anto- 
nio Serram, and Luiz de Veyga; Sylveira, who is said to have 
been the largest contributor, was the representative of a distinguish- 
ed family, a lover of poetry, and so far a professor of it, that some 
lighter verses among the works of Camoens were their joint pro- 
duction. Diogo de Couto, who calls Camoens his messmate and 
friend, has, like that friend, established for himself an European re- 
putation, and upon a sure foundation. He continued the Decades 
of Joam de Barros, and produced the larger portion of an invaluable 
work, without which no historical library can be complete. Her- 
rera’s is the only work of modern times to be compared in value 
with the Decades of Joam de Barros and Diogo de Couto; and 
Herrera’s is the inferior, because the information which Barros and 
Couto communicate is not to be found in any earlier, nor, indeed, 
in any contemporary authorities. 

All obstacles having been thus removed, they returned to Portu- 
gal together, and Couto began a commentary upon the Lusiad on the 
voyage. This is affirmed, on the authority of one of his own let- 
ters, by Severim de Faria, but the commentary itself has been lost; 
which is to be regretted, considering how singularly well qualitied 
he was for the task. Couto has also related, that Camoens em- 
ployed his time upon the passage, in composing a work of great eru- 
dition and philosophy, which he entitled ‘ Parnasso de Luis de 
Camoens,’ but which was stolen from him, and of which Couto 
could discover no trace, though he made much inquiry concerning 
it. D.Joze supposes this to have been a collection of his smaller 
poems, and Mr. Adamson assents to the opinion. ‘That opinion 
would be probable if the mere title of the book were all that was 
known of it; but when Diogo de Couto speaks of its philosophy 
and learning, it appears to us altogether unlikely that he should 
mean a collection of minor poems, It was most ptobably a 
treatise upon poetry. 

They arrived at Lisbon in 1569, when the plague was raging in 
that city ; a circumstance which has been considered as peculiarly 
unfortunate 
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unfortunate for Camoens; because, in that general calamity, the 
court was frequently changing its place, and the persons who might 
otherwise have noticed and patronized him, were too much engaged 
in endeavouring to preserve themselves and their families. ‘Two 
years elapsed before the publication of his poem, and it is not 
known how he subsisted during that time: possibly he may have 
had some family connections; and, probably, the friends who 
brought him from Mozambique would not leave him destitute on 
his arrival. The poem contained a dedication to the king, Sebas- 
tian. The first edition sold so rapidly, that it was reprinted in the 
same year, and Camoens might justly have expected that the celebrity 
which he had now obtained, would strengthen the claim of his long 
services and of his wound, and obtain for him at least a decent 
maintenance for the remainder of his days. That hope was mise- 
rably disappointed. He obtained only a pension of fifteen milreas 
—not half the allowance of the lowest out-pensioner of Greenwich 
or Chelsea. There must be some explanation of this, which his 
biographers have not given: the earlier ones, perhaps, because it 
would be sufficiently.understood. If we are not greatly mistaken, 
this poor allowance was what he was entitled to on retiring from 
service—the half-pay of his rank; not accruing, as in our service, 
of right, but according to what was then the custom of the country, 
made the subject of a special grant, or in the shape of a reward. 
Fifty years later, the full pay of the highest military officer in Bra- 
zil was 172 milreas, that of a capitam mor in one of the most im- 
portant captaincies, 100; fifteen therefore may have been all to 
which his rank entitled him, and that no favour was shown him is 
evident. The grant required that he should reside at court, and ob- 
tain an order for its payment half-yearly. 

As Sebastian himself was not wanting in liberality (the cheapest 
of all virtues) his confessor, the jesuit Fr. Luis Gongalves de Ca- 
mara and his brother, Martin Gongalves, who was the king’s private 
secretary, were condemned, for having on this occasion impeded the 
royal bounty. Mr. Adamson, with that thorough good nature which 
his book every where indicates, while he resents, like a true lover 
of literature, the cruel neglect which his favourite poet experienced, 
offers a valid apology for these persons. Better statesmen than 
Camoens, they were at that time endeavouring to calm and mode- 
rate that fatal spirit of ambition in the young king, which the poet’s 
exhortations were intended to flatter and inflame ; and, therefore, 
Mr. Adamson urges, they may have thought it their duty not to en- 
courage a work. which had this tendency. If the accusation against 
them be well founded, so is the excuse: but the neglect which left 
the most celebrated of the Portugueze poets to pass the remainder 
of his days in absolute poverty and want, is more likely to _ 
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been mere neglect—that neglect which is not the less cruel, and 
hardly the less disgraceful, because it is accidental and common, than 
if it were the result of political displeasure. It may seem more 
strange that a poem, which obtained immediate celebrity, should 
have brought with it little profit to its author; but in that age the 
regular rewards of literary labour were very little, though the ex- 
traordinary ones were, in some rare instances, very great. 

The remainder of his days were few and evil: he lived near the 
convent of St. Domingos, known to many, it is said, but conversing 
with few, and with little other enjoyment than the society of some 
learned friars belonging to that convent. Anxiety, disappointment, 
aud wretchedness, had forestalled the work of time upon his con- 
stitution; and he was lingering under that slow and wasting ma- 
lady, which perpetual misery induces, when Sebastian and the 
whole flower of Portugal were cut off in Barbary. Every private 
distress which could fall upon him, he had already suffered ; and 
when no further evil to himself was to be apprehended, the public 
calamity struck him, where alone he was now vulnerable. No man 
was ever more passionately attached to his country, or felt more 
keenly for its honour; and the sure knowledge, that Portugal was 
now no longer to exist as an independent nation, afflicted him when 
he was beyond the reach of all other affliction. It visibly aggra- 
vated the disease which was now consuming him. Some of the 
last words which he wrote, were these: ‘ it has finished my life at 
length ; and all will see I loved my country so well, that | am not 
only contented to die in it, but to die withit.’ It is more than pro- 
bable that some of the friends, on whom, during the latter years of 
his unhappy life, he had been dependent, even for bread, fell in that 
overthrow, the most fatal which any country, in modern times, bas 
experienced. Certain it is, that he was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity of want. A person at this time called upon him to com- 
plain, that he had not fulfilled a promise of translating the peniten- 
tial psalms. He alluded to some of the poet’s earlier performances : 
Camoens replied, ‘ when I made those verses, I was young and had 
plenty, and was a lover, and was beloved by many friends, and by 
ladies, which gave me poetical ardour; now I have no spirits nor 
peace of mind for any thing. Here is my Javanese, who asks me 
for two-pence to purchase charcoal, and I have it not to give.’ 
This poor Malay, Antonio by name, was a faithful servant (a slave 
most probably) whom he had brought from India; and one of the 
services which he now performed was that of begging, at evening, 
from door to door, for the bread which was to save his master from 
perishing by hunger.. At length, to prevent that catastrophe, he 
was removed to a hospital; and there, in the 55th year of bis age, 
Luis de Camoens, he whom the Portugueze soun learnt to call the 
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Great, breathed his last. Some of his biographers, for the honour 
of their country, have endeavoured to disprove this fact; others 
have passed it over in silence: there was never any other reason 
for doubting it, than that which, with certain minds, is sufficient 
for doubting any thing—an unwillingness to believe it. The fact 
is fully established by a note written m the first edition of the Lu- 
siad, by one who was present at his death. ‘The book was left by 
this person, F. Josepe Judio, in the convent of the barefooted 
Carmelites, at Guadalaxara, and is now in Lord Holland’s posses- 
sion. ‘ What can be a more lamentable thing,’ the writer says, 
* than to see so great a genius ill rewarded! I saw him die im a hos- 
pital at Lisbon, without having a winding-sheet to cover him, after 
having triumphed in India, and sailed 5500 leagues by sea. What 
a great lesson for those who weary themselves day and night in sta- 
dying without profit, as a spider is weaving its web to catch flies!’ 
The winding-sheet in which he was wrapped was, in reality, ob- 
tained in alms, from the house of D. Francisco de Portugal. He 
was buried in the church of the convent of S. Anna, a Franciscan 
nunnery. Sixteen years after his death, D. Goncalo Coutinho 
placed a stone to his memory, with this mscription : 

Here lies Luis de Camoens, 

Prince 
Of the Poets of his Time. 
He lived poor and miserable, 
And so he died. 
1579. 


Camoens is improperly classed among the martyrs of literature, 
because his misfortunes were in no degree owing to his literary pur- 
suits: he neglected no duty for those pursuits; he omitted no en- 
deavours for advancing himself in his profession, and obtaining an 
honourable independence ; and his genius, as far as it had any in- 
fluence upon his worldly affairs, procured him friends and favour, 
except in the instance of his banishment ; and that was so far from 
being an injury, that it was the means of enriching him. He is, 
however, rightly enumerated among those men, who are equally the 
reproach and the pride of their country ; who have asked for bread, 
and have received a stone. ‘The literary history of every country 
is full of such cases ; it is not the reproach of Portugal alone. Cer- 
vantes, a greater than Camoens, suffered in the same age a similar 
fate; and in a country too, where arts and literature were, at that 
very time, liberally patronized : so capriciously, or so ignorantly, is 
patronage sometimes bestowed. But, had the life of Camoens been 
prolonged a little while, his merits would have obtained a royal re- 
compense. When Philip If. came to Lisbon, he inquired for him, 
and was sensibly grieved at hearing that he was beyond the reach of 
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earthly favour. ‘ Camoens,’ Mr. Adamson says, ‘ was luckily spared 
an interview, which would have broken his patriotic and loyal heart.’ 
How deeply Camoens felt the extinction of the royal house of Por- 
tugal has been seen; but there would have been nothing to wound 
his loyalty in an interview with Philip, who took the crown of Por- 
tugal, unjustly indeed, but by the plea of inheritance, and with all legal 
forms. The opposition which was made to him, was by one whose 
claims were certainly groundless, and who had not even personal me- 
rits to recommend him. 

Neglected as the poet himself was, his poem was not so. At the 
beginning of the next century, one of his biographers affirms that 
twelve thousand copies of the Lusiad had been distributed. Mr. 
Adamson thinks the biographer must have been mistaken, as only 
five editions appear to have been published in that time; but he 
who affirmed it had the means of ascertaining the fact. The editions 
are likely to have been large, because of the popularity of the 
poem, and of the subject; perhaps, too, he may have included ‘the 
translations in his estimate. By the year 1639, twenty-two editions 
of his works had been published : in that year a most elaborate one 
appeared by Manoel de Faria e Sousa, a man every way competent 
to the task, and who, for his own merits, as well as for the parti- 
ticular claim which this great labour gives him, is entitled to a fuller 
account in a life of Camoens than Mr. Adamson has assigned him. 

This learned and laborious man was born in 1590, in the Souto 
de Pombeiro, about half way between Guimaraens and Amarante, 
at a house called Quinta de Caravela. His father’s name was 
Amador Perez de Eiro, an Escudero by rank; his mother, Luisa 
de Faria, from whom he derived both his appellations, was of 
higher family, and, tracing her descent through all the ages of Por- 
tugueze history, carried it through the Gothic times, up to the ear- 
liest appearance of the Romans in Spaiu. ‘There was a Benedictine 
convent at Pombeiro, under which his father appears to have held 
the estate whereon he resided, and Manoel was born; the child 
was baptized there, and was intended to take the habit of the order; 
he was, therefore, bred up with that intention. At a very early age 
he displayed a singular dexterity in penmanship, insomuch that, at 
ten years old, he is said to have written in perfection every kind of 
hand which was then in use: he was skilled, also, in illuminating 
books—that beautiful art not having gone out of use in his part of 
the country; and he displayed a great aptitude for drawing. Where 
there exists any great manual dexterity like this, the intellectual 
powers are likely to be diverted by it; this, however, was- not his 
case. The tarantula of Parnassus had bitten him, and his hand 
was not more expert in shaping letters and lines to please a cu- 
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rious eye, than his tongue was in arranging metrical. sounds to satisfy 
a sensitive ear. 

In the tenth year of his age he was removed to Braga, to study 
grammar and logic, both which he neglected for the study of poetry, 
reading with avidity the poets of his own country, and of Spain, aud 
composing various works in prose and verse. At fourteen he was 
taken into the family of the bishop of Porto, D. Fr. Gongalo de 
Moraes, who was a distant relation, and bad been general of the 
Benedictines. A more honourable or advantageous situation could 
not have been found, for one designed for the clerical profession ; 
but he would hardly have been subjected to so strict a life in acon- 
vent. The economy of the bishop’s palace was like that of a ré- 
formed monastery ; no woman was allowed to enter. it while he re- 
sided there ; and poor Manoel de Faria is said scarcely ever to have 
gone out of it, except to church on holy days, during ten years that 
he continued in his service, as his secretary. Probably, therefore, 
it was at church, that (like the poet with whom his name will 
always be associated) he entered into the fraternity of St. Cupid, 
whom he served so faithfully, that, in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, he refused to take orders, and married D. Catharina Machado. 

During these ten years, his studies had been any thing rather than 
theological. He wrote pastorals, amatory verses, a romance of chi- 
valry, in imitation of Palmerin, and a poetic history of Portugal, 
in sixteen cantos: most of these performances he bur nt, as he ‘did 
all his boyish verses; but he turned his historical verses into prose, 
and the work, thus oddly translated, is his well-known Epitome de 
las Historias Portuguesas. Recluse as his life with the bishop 
had been, it had not “been uncongenial with his disposition ; and it 
fostered, if it did not create, a love of retirement and solitude, which 
gave him leisure for composition and study. During four years 
that he resided at Porto after his marriage, he sought for no society ; 
satisfied with his books and papers, and the company of a wife who, 
likewise, was contented in privacy and seclusion. ‘They then went 
to live with his parents at Pombeiro, from whence Faria made a 
journey to Madrid, in hopes of obtaining an establishment. The 
bishop, though displeased at his marriage, was still bis friend; and 
he was taken into the service of Pedro Alvarez Pereira, a kinsman 
of the bishop’s, who held high offices under the Third and Fourth 
Philips. In his service he removed to Madrid, with his wife and 
children ; there he published his moral and political essays, under 
the title of Noches Claras, four volumes of poems, which he 
called Fuente de Aganipe, and his Epitome of Portugueze History; 
works which, especially the last, were well received. But it was 
poor Faria’s fate, as well as his favourite poet’s, to derive from all 
his literary labours little more than barren reputation. Pedyo Al-- 
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varez, to whom he looked for patronage, died. He went with his 
family to Lisbon, where the archbishop of Braga, then governor of 
Portugal, twice named him to respectable appointments, and in 
both cases failed of obtaining them for him. He then embarked 
for Rome; still, as it appears, in the service of some powerful 
person, by whose means he expected to obtain an establishment. 
Here he began to arrange his commentary upon the Lusiad. 
Count Castelvilani sought him out, and obtained for him the honour 
of an audience from Urban VIII.* to whom he presented a poem 
on his elevation. 

The ‘office which he held under his various patrons was always 
that of secretary, for which he was singularly well qualified by his 
ready command of language, and the expedition, as well as the 
beauty, of his penmanship. He is said sometimes to have written 
more than an hundred letters in one day; and the prime minister, 
upon reading one of his dispatches, could not help praising both the 
composition and the writing. But Faria was one of those men who 
will not woo Fortune in the way by which she is to be won. He 
never solicited what he was conscious of deserving; judging of 
others by himself, he seems to have thought that solicitations would 
have implied a distrust of their justice, and of his own fair claims. 
The heart clings obstinately to an error like this, from which it is 
painful and humiliating to be torn; and Faria clung to it, till the 
means which might have enabled him to support his family im frugal 
independence began to fail: he then left the service in which he 
was engaged, and went to Madrid. Immediately on his arrival he 
was arrested, and confined to the house, under two guards, who 
were not to allow him to communicate with any person whatsoever : 
this wasin 1634. The cause of his confinement is not explained by 
his friend and biographer farther than that it was connected with 
some suspicions concerning his conduct at Rome. Whatever they 
were, they were groundless; after a close continement of fourteen 
weeks, the protonotary of Aragon informed him that he was free, 
and that the king acknowledged him to be an innocent and honour- 
able man; nevertheless his Majesty ordered him not to leave Ma- 
drid, deeming this restriction expedient for his service : meantime, 
for the support of his family, he assigned him sixty ducats per 
month. ‘The protonotary added, that he might immediately have 
access to the king and solicit the royal bounty, which would be ex- 
tended to him, as in justice it ought to be. 

But Faria had learnt, though late, that melancholy wisdom which 





* The pepe conversed with him concerning Lope de Vega,with whom he was intimate ; 


dos vezes le nombro, y lamile El Grande Lope de Vega, la primera, y El Senor Lope de 
Vega (esto es mas) la segunda. Interprete esto como quisiere la embidia, que essos epitetos 
en la boca del Vicario de Christo, dexan canonizado de grande y de ilustre anuestro Lope. 
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disappointment teaches: he desired nothing more than permission 
to retire to his native place, there to pass in quietness the re- 
mainder of his days, devoted to his beloved studies. This easy 
request was refused him ; it does not appear for what reason. After 
a year’s vain expectation, he attempted to quit Madrid, without ob- 
taining leave; his intention was discovered—an order was issued 
to detain him ; and he now found that, while it was thought proper 
to keep him in the metropolis, it was no longer thought necessary 
to provide for his support there. 

e now devoted himself wholly to literature with an ardour and 
perseverance which, in this age, may appear incredible, and which, 
in the iron ages of literature, has seldom been equalled. Madrid 
was no uneasy prison to one who, with his books and papers, would 
have been contented in a solitary cell; and his frugality, less a vir- 
tue in him, than the necessary consequence of his studious habits, 
was such, that it made him proof against poverty. He rose at day- 
break to his studies, from which he was called once in the day to a 
hasty meal, and a second time to supper ; the time which he allowed 
for sleep was short, and every other moment was spent either in 
reading or writing. His wife appears to have accommodated her- 
self admirably to her husband’s inclinations, and, in no small de- 
gree, to have partaken the strength of his character. On their 
voyage to Italy, they were in some danger in the gulph of Lyons, 
and the women were ordered to go below deck; upon which she 
said, ‘ I have not made the slightest outcry; and I will stay where 
I am, that I may look death in the face.’ 

The great Commentary upon the Lusiad was published in 1639. 
Lope de Vega said of it, that, as Camoens was the prince of poets 
in the vernacular languages of Spain, Faria was the prince of com- 
mentators in any language. This work, as it was the last, is also the 
most celebrated, of those prolix and elaborate commentaries, the 
object of which is less to explain the text of the poet, than to dis- 
play the erudition of the annotator. In this respect, it was suited 
to its age and place; but it had merits of a different kind. Camo- 
ens had loaded his narrative with the whole history of his country ; 
and no person could have been better qualified to explain and elu- 
cidate what the poet could only hint at in brief allusions, than 
Faria, who had already published an epitome, and was now en- 
gaged in an elaborate and extensive history of the kingdom, and of 
all its conquests. Much was expected from this work, and the 
expectations which had been formed of it were not disappointed ; 
but before it had been published a week, it was denounced to the 
Inquisition, becatse he had explained the heathen machinery of the 

, as allegorical of Catholic truths. "The complaint was heard 
at Madrid, and dismissed, as frivolous. ‘The denuuciators were not 
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satisfied; one of them went to Lisbon and lodged the same com- 
plaint there, with so much success, that an injunction against the 
book was issued. Friends, however, were not wanting to Faria on 
this occasion, and as the offence, if it lad been proved, would have 
amounted merely to a very venial indiscretion, the inquisitor-gene- 
ral desired that the author should be called upon for his defence, 
promising that justice should be done; accordingly he wrote a vin- 
dication, which was deemed satisfactory. It was a wicked accusation, 
charging him with having spoken indecently of the most Holy Tri- 
nity, the Holy Spirit, the Sacraments of the Church, and the most 
Holy Virgin. ‘This latter imputation, he said, was the only one 
which touched his soul in the very apple of its eye ; for it might be 
seen in all his works how affectionately he was devoted to the Vir- 
gin, and unless Our Lady herself vouchsafed to console him, the 
grief of having been so accused would remain with him as long as 
he lived. 

Few men who have written much, have corrected their compo- 
sitions with such unwearied care as Faria. Voluminous as his 
commentary is, he transcribed it fivé times with his own hand, (for 
he never employed an amanuensis,) and all his greater works were 
written out four, five, or six times, before he committed them to 
the press. This he could not have done, unless he had withdrawn 
himself from all company, except that of the persons who sought 
him, and whom he knew enough to admit them into his privacy. 
Except when the rules of society compelled him to make a visit of 
form or duty, he is said never to have entered any house but his own. 
There was too much pain in knowing mankind, he said, and the 
only way to avoid it was by becoming, as it were, a sparrow, that 
sitteth alone upon the housetop. : 

Those who knew him little, thought him morose and rude in 
manners. He was not so to his friends: on the contrary, his con- 
versation, like his letters, was cheerful and even sportive ; but he 
was never fond of talking, and latterly became deaf. His face might 
well appear severe to those who could not read in its pale and 
meagre lineaments the effects of long care, and continual toil of 
mind. Features naturally strongly marked, and what in youth and 
health had been handsome, were thus rendered ghastly; and the 
more so, because, when all other parts of the countenance were 
shrunk and faded, his large black eyes retained their size and 
lustre. His beard, which he wore broad and long, after the old 
fashion of his country, was greyer than his hair. ‘Till the age of fifty 
he had been a strong and agile: man; from that time his strength 
wasted away, under the accumulated evils of sickness, and care, and 
poverty. Painful diseases were induced and aggravated by his man- 
ner of life, which was, indeed, a slow though unconscious suicide: 
he 
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hé himself describes it as a living death, voluntarily chosen, that he 
might save himself from oblivion after death. ‘These lines have been 
selected by Porcel as a motto for his biography : 

Oid toda mi Vida, que fue Muerte, 

Con que toda mi Muerte sera Vida : 

Vida, que se quedo, por varia suerte, 

Por ei mundo en pedazos dividida : 

Muerte, que uniendo aora essos pedazos, 

Al Olvido me quite de los brazos. 


The last two years of his life were passed under grievous bodily 
affliction, against which he bore up with invincible patience, per- 
sisting in severe application to his studies, till his strength ut- 
terly failed him. ‘Then, when it was not possible for him to rise 
from his bed, he prepared calmly and religiously for death ; and, 
having set his affairs m order, disposed of his papers, and received 
devoutly the sacraments of his church, expired in peace. His 
senses failed him before death ; there was, however, an inward con- 
sciousness and sense of consolation, for he was often heard indis- 
tinctly to pronounce the names of Jesus and Maria, and those 
names trembled at the last upon his dying lips. 

Mickle has past a most unfounded ceysure upon Faria’s histo- 
rical work. ‘ He is often so drily particular,’ he says, ‘ that he 
may rather be called a journalist than an historian. And by this 
uninteresting minuteness his style for the greatest part is rendered 
inelegant.’ But the fact is that Faria has not the merit of being a 
minute narrator, and that his style is faulty from excess of orna- 
ment and elaboration. Notwithstanding this fault, these works 
have obtained for him that lasting remembrance for which he 
toiled. His America Portugueza has disappeared, as well as the 
work of Joam de Barros upon the same subject ; and owing to this 
double Joss there exists no early history of Brazil, at least none 
which has yet been brought to light.* It is more remarkable that 
no entire set of Faria’s poems was to be found twenty years ago, 
among all the libraries, public and private, in Portugal. They. were 
published in seven parts, at differeut times; and the least imperfect 
set, which was in the Bishop of Beja’s possession, (the late Arch- 
bishop of Evora,) consisted of only tive. The English are the only 
nation who have any thing like a general collection of their poets. 

The celebrity of Camoens was increased by Faria’s elaborate 





* There probably is in existence one written about the same time as Faria’s, by 
Manoel de Moraes. A copy of it seems to have been either in Buxtor(’s library, or 
in Hottinger’s. Is it in the library at Zurich? It is there or in Holland that it must be 
sought. Moraes was the only Jesuit who became a traitor during the Dutch war, and, 
changing his religion, went to Holland. He returned to Brazil, and being made pri- 
soner by Joan Fernandez Vieira, changed again, The discovery of his work would be 
of great.importance to Brazilian history. 
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edition of his works; but the Lusiad had very soon become cele- 
brated. In that age the literature of one country was more gene- 
rally known in others than it is now, that is to say, among men of 
letters ; there was less of it, and therefore what there was was more 
easily attained and excited greater attention. And there was a 
kinder temper among authors. There was no regular channel in 
which malignity could vent itself; the baseness therefore of syste- 
tematic detraction was unknown. In Spain and Portugal more 
particularly a kindly spirit prevailed among contemporary writers ; 
one poet bore willing testimony to the merits of another; and the 
fashion of introducing every book with as many commendatory 
verses as could be obtained did little harm by the flattery which it 
called forth, and some good by the mutual good-will which it pro- 
moted. ‘That fashion had its use also; it has preserved for us 
many facts in literary history which would otherwise have perished. 
All circumstances of the age were therefore as propitious to the 
fame of Camoens, as all the accidents of life had been unfavourable 
to his fortune. He had struck the chord to which every heart in 
Portugal was in unison; the Portugueze were enamoured of the 
subject; they felt the beauty of the execution though they were 
blind to the enormous faults of the design, and they persuaded not 
only themselves, but the rest of Europe also, that they possessed a 
great epic poem. 

This, however, was the only advantage which the subject pos- 
sessed. As there are some themes too sacred for fiction, so are 
there others too important, and to which all that invention can add 
must necessarily be less interesting than the reality. There is no 
incident in modern history more impressive than the voyage of 
Vasco da Gama; but to feel and comprehend it, it must be read 
with all its details in Castanheda or Barros, where it comes to us 
with the deep and abiding interest of truth. The slightest ad- 
mixture of fiction debases it like an alloy. The poet should touch 
upon it, not treat it at length. For an heroic poem it is utterly 
unfit; but Wordsworth might draw from it thoughts and feelings 
worthy to be embodied among his loftiest and most heroic sonnets. 

Camoens, while he felt the historical importance of his subject, 
perceived also how barren it was in events of epic interest. But he 
knew that to a people so proud as his countrymen of their con- 
quests and of their own heroic annals, the interest of national feeling 
would be paramount to all others: he proposed therefore in bis 
exordium to interweave the history of his country, and in fact a full 
half of the Lusiad is so employed, either in the form of narration, 
or of prophecy, or digression, while the action of the poem stands 
still. The metrical romances, with all their faults of imartificial 
structure, have nothing so faulty as this misplaced art. To relieve 
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the simplicity of the story, a preposterous mythology is introduced, 
which is as grossly managed as it is ill-conceived. Venus and 
Bacchus contend before the throne of Jupiter for and against the 
Portugueze ; the goddess, because she sees in the Portugueze so 
many qualities resembling those of her beloved Romans, and be- 
cause their language appears to be Latin slightly corrupted ; the 
god, because he is jealous that his own glory as conqueror of India 
should be eclipsed by their exploits. What can be more puerile? 
It is vain to defend it by calling it allegorical ; this is merely making 
a simple fault a recondite one. Such allegories are no better than 
the frontispiece to the Lady’s Magazine, or than Mortimer’s design 
for Mickle’s translation, in which the translator on his knees pre- 
sents the English Lusiad to Britannia, who points to the Temple 
of Fame upon a rock, while Fame herself, supported upon a thick 
cloud over Britannia’s head, is ready to sound her trumpet in its 
praise. 

‘The management of this machinery is no better than the concep- 
tion. A Moorish pilot intends to run the Portugueze ships upon 
a reef of rocks ; Venus descends, and convokes the sea-nymphs to 
save them. She herself accompanies them, riding upon a triton’s 
back, and sets them the example, by putting her breast against the 
prow of Gama’s vessel, and in that manner shoving it off. Can any 
merit of versification and language compensate for the gross and 
revolting absurdity of such images? Bacchus, the king of wine, 
pays a visit to Neptune, the king of water, and desires him to sum- 
mon the sea-gods; and accordingly they are called together by 
Triton. This personage has a long beard of sea-weeds powdered 
with muscles, who breed in it, and wears a large lobster-shell for a 
cap, and is* covered with shrimps and crabs like vermin. At 

* This is the original description, which Mickle, who, with his usual judgment, takes 
care to soften it, pronounces nevertheless to be in the style of the classics ! 
Era mancebo grande, negro e féo, 
Trombeta de seu pai, e seu corréo, 
Os cabellos da barba, ¢ 08 que descem 
Da cabega nos hombros, todos eram 
Huns limos prenhes d’agua, e bem parecem 
Que nunca brando pentem conhecéram, 
Nas pontas pendurados nam fallecem 
Os negros misilhoens que alli se geram : 
Na cabeca por gorra tinha posta 
Huma muy grande casca de lagosta : 
O corpo nu, 0 os membros genitais, 
Por nam ter ao nadar impedimento, 
Mas porem de pequenos animais 
Do mar, todos cobertos, cento e cento ; 
Camaroens e cangrejos, ¢ outros mais 
Que recebem de Phebe crescimento ; 
Ostras, e breguigoens de musgo sujos 
A’s costas com a casca 0$ caramujos. 
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Bacchus's instigation the Winds go forth to excite a tenspest, to 
allay which Venus orders the sea-nymphs to garland their heads 
with roses, each to seek out her lover among the Winds, and make 
him swear to do her pleasure while the voyage continues, she on her 
part promising them success in their amours! Lastly, to reward 
Gama and his companions for the privations and dangers which 
they have endured, the goddess brings. a floating island to meet 
them on their way home, and there accommodates them each with 
a sea-nymph, whom Cupid has rendered nothing loath. Let us 
not be suspected of practising that manner of criticism by which 
any youngster in the craft, if he have only a sufficient stock of dis- 
honesty and impudence, may make the plan and fable of any poem 
appear ridiculous. The account here given of the prominent fic- 
tion in the Lusiad represents it fairly as it is. ‘The grossness is re- 
lieved at first by a mixture of satirical allegory ; in other parts the 
execution is little less objectionable than the design. Bad, how- 
ever, as it is, it is not like the infamous productions by which our 
own age and country are disgraced : for there is no where that malus 
animus apparent which indicates intentional and deliberate wicked- 
ness in the writer. This must be remembered in justice to Ca- 
moens. He had chosen a most injudicious allegory, and followed 
it too far, an error of which much worse instances might be ad- 
duced, upon much more serious subjects. 
That it is allegory the poet himself tells us, as if he felt that this 

explanation (otherwise so ill-placed) were hecessary for his excuse. 

Que as Nymphas do Oceano tam formosas, 

Tethys, e a Itha angelica pintada, 

Outra cousa nam he que as deleitosas 

Honras, que a vida fazem sublimada. 

Aquellas preeminencias gloriosas, 

Os triumphos a fronte coroada 

De palma e louro, a gloria e maravilha 

Estes sam os deleites desta Ilha. 

‘ For these fair Daughters of the Ocean, 

Thetis, and the angelic pencil’d Isle, 

Are nothing but sweet honour, which These won 

With whatsoever makes a life not vile. 

The privileges of the martial man, 

The palm, the laurel’d triumph, the rich spoil, 

The admiration purchased by his sword, 

These are the joys this Island doth afford.’— Fanshaw. 


And this, he proceeds to say, was the spirit of ancient mythology. 


Que as immortalidades que fingia 

A antiguidade, que os illustres ama, 
Lé no estellante Olympa, a quem subia 
Sobre as azas inclytas da fama, 
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Por obras valerosas que fazia, 

Polo trabalho immenso que se chama 

Caminho da virtude alto e fragoso, 

Mas no fim doce, alegre, e deleitoso : 


Nam eram senam premios, que reparte 

Por feitos immortaes e soberanos, 

O mundo co’ os Baroens, que esforgo e arte 
Divinos vs fizeram sendo humanos. 

Que Jupiter, Mercurio, Phebo e Marte, 
Eneas, e Quirino, e os dous Thebanos, 
Ceres, Palas, e Juno, con Diana, 

Todos foram de fraca carne humana. 


Mas a fama, trombeta de obras taes, 
Lhes deo no mundo nomes tam estranhvs, 
De deoses, semideoses immortaes, 
Indigetes, Heroicos, e de Magnos. 


* So those false Godships which Antiquity, 
To all illustrious men a zealous friend, 
E In starry heavens created, to which she 
Made them on towering wings of Fame t’ascend, 
For honourable acts they did, for free 
And noble sufferings; (virtue’s path, the end 
Whereof is smooth and pleasant like our isle, 
Though itself craggy, steep and full of toil :) 
: What meant they, but an immortality 
Given by the world fcr actions sovereign, 
To such as arts or arms advanced to a high 
And heavenly pitch, being born of human strain? 
For Jove, Apollo, Mars and Mercury, 
Eneas, Romulus, the Thebans twain, 
° Juno, Diana, Ceres, Pallas, all 
Dwelt as you do, in brittle earthen wall. 





But Fame (the trumpet of deeds great and good) 
Gave them new names and titles on the earth, 
Gods of the whole, and Gods of the half blood, 
Gods by adoption, and Gods by* birth.’— Fanshaw. 
In 


* It is worth while to compare this with Mickle’s elaborate paraphrase, in which the 
Poet is not allowed to speak in his own person. 
Hencé, ye profane !—the song melodious rose. 
By mildest zephyrs wafted thro’ the boughs, 
Unseen the warblers of the holy strain. 
Far from these sacred bowers, ye lewd profane! 
Hence each unhallowed eye, each vulgar ear, 
Chaste and divine are all the raptures here. 
The Nymphs of Occan, aud the Ocean's Queen, 
The Isle angelic, every raptured sceue, 
The charms of honour and its meed confess, 
These are the raptures, these the wedded bliss ; 
B4 The 
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In the only severe criticism which any Portugueze has ventured 
to publish upon the Lusiad, this fiction of the floating island is said 
to have been imitated from Fracastorius. ‘ My indefatigable 
reading,’ says the critic, ‘in those poets who appeared at the re- 
storation of letters, has led me to discover the true and only 
source of this celebrated episode.’ He has said this in perfect good 
faith; and yet the resemblance between the two passages is not a 
whit more than what Fluellyn discovers between Macedon and 
Monmouth—there are ships and an island in both. Fracastorius 
takes Columbus to an island which he calls Ophir (meaning no 
doubt Hispaniola) for the purpose of making the king relate to him 
a mythological fable concerning the origin of that disease which 
is the subject of the poem, and the miraculous production of the 
guaiacum tree, as a remedy for it. The passage in the Latin 
poem is objectionable only on account of its being a poor and un- 
appropriate fiction ; it has not the slightest taint of licentiousness : 
nor upon comparing it with the ninth canto of the Lusiad, does 
there appear the slightest reason to infer that Camoens had ever 
seen it. The reader may be assured that, unless we had compared 
them, this would not be thus positively asserted. 

It has been the fate of Camoens, as of other celebrated poets, 
to be more admired by the great majority of readers for his faults 
than for his excellencies. ‘The three passages in the Lusiad which 
are commonly selected for admiration are, the Floating Island, the 
Apparition of the Spirit of the Cape, and the story of Ignez de 
Castro, which a Portugueze usually begins to quote, when he extols 
his favourite author. The first of these has all the author’s charac- 
teristic merits of style, his animated manner and sweet diction; and 
they whose moral feeling can tolerate it may admire it with little 





The glorious triumph and the laure! crown, 

The ever-blossom’d palms of fair renown, 

By time unwithered and untaught to cloy; 
These are the transports of the Isle of Joy. 
Such was Olympus and the bright abodes ; 
Renown was heaven, and heroes were the Gods. 
Thus ancient times, to virtue ever just, 

To arts and valour rear'd the worshipp’d bust. 
High, steep, and rugged, painful to be trod, 
With toils on toils immense, is Virtue’s road ; 
But smooth at last the walks umbrageous smile, 
Smooth as our lawns, and cheerful as our isle, 
Up the rough road Alcides, Hermes strove, 

All men like you, Apollo, Mars and Jove : 

Like you to bless mankind Minerva toil’d, 
Diana bound the tyrants of the wild; 

O’er the waste desert Bacchus spread his vine, 
And Ceres taught the harvest field to shine. 
Fame rear’d her trumpet: to the blest abodes 
She raised, and hail’d them Gods and sprung of Gods. 
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other impeachment of their judgement. » The second is certainly a 
highly poetical conception, if Camoens had known where to stop : 
a gigantic figure appears in the storm, and in wrath to the Portu 
gueze, tells them what evils their countrymen will suffer upon that 
unhappy coast, instancing the fate of Almeida, and the miserable 
story of Manoel de Sepulveda with his wife and children, which is 
perhaps of all dreadful stories of shipwreck the most deeply tragic 
in its details. ‘This is well done, and not at too great length. But 
when Gama interrupts the spectre, demanding who he is, a tale fol- 
lows which would only be tolerable in a school-boy’s imitation of 
Ovid: the Spirit of the Cape declares himself to be the Titan 
Adamastor, who, being in love with Thetis, was mocked by her as 
Ixion was by Juno, only that a mountain instead of a cloud was 
offered to his embraces, and he himself was metamorphosed into 
the Cape. 

The story of Ignez is in its nature so tragic (like our fable of Fair 
Rosamond) that it must ever impress young minds deeply and in- 
effaceably ; and there are not many readers who will perceive how 
completely Camoens fails when he makes Ignez plead for herself. 
Instead of the language of passion, she speaks in antithetic sentences, 
and talks of Romulus and Remus, and of Libyan tygers !—There 
are few subjects in modern history upon which so many tragedies 
have been written as this, and yet the right point of view has 
hitherto escaped all who have treated it ;—it is not the death of Ignez, 
but the effect of her death upon Pedro’s strong character, which 3 
dramatist of real power would choose for his theme. A tragedy, 
very similar to this well known story, occurred about fifty years ago 
in the island of Celebes ; it is related by the Dutch traveller Stavo- 
rinus, a faithful writer, who repeated what he had heard and be- 
lieved :—two grandsons of the Rajah of Boni, in that island, both 
fell in love with a princess of singular beauty, who was little more 
than twelve years old,—they entreated her to choose between them, 
and at last, though reluctantly, she declared in favour of the 
youngest :—the elder did not acquiesce quietly in this decision ; a 
deadly hatred arose between them, they drew their kreeses one day 
upon each other, with such fury, that the struggle would probably 
have been fatal to both if they had not been separated in time. 
When the old Rajah heard this, he reproved them severely for 
their conduct, which, he said, had nearly deprived him of two 
grandsons, and which was the more unpardonable, because it was 
only for the sake of a woman; and he ordered them to lay aside 
their animosity, and live together like brothers.—He then sent 
for the innocent cause of this enmity, and asked her how she 
dared to make a choice between two of his grandsons? She re- 
presented that it had not been done without great reluctance, = 
ti 
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tll. she was compelled to do it, fearing some fatal c uence if 
she persisted longer in her refusal. ‘The Rajah replied, he knew 
how to preserve them from any further danger upon that score ; and 
giving the signal to some of his attendants, this beautifal creature 
was carried out, and stabbed to the heart. 

Mr. Adamson has given a portrait of [gnez de Castro, from a 
picture in the Conde de Redondo’s possession :—it is e~pied from a 
series of historical portraits published a few years ago at Lisbon. We 
more than doubt its authenticity. An excellent gothic painting on 
board, of the middle of the fourteenth century, is not to be admitted 
without suspicion ; and the costume is certainly not that of the age, 
—nor of any age that we are acquainted with : the head-dress more 
resembles that of Philip IV.’s queen than any other inthe series of 
portraits of the queens of Spain,—but it may best be compared to 
a full bottomed wig combed out of curl, with a few large flowers 
upon it, probably of gold. ‘The costume of Pedro’s age was very 
different, and in much better taste : his tomb and that of Ignez(both 
of white marble) were covered with small figures, sculptured in the 
best manner of those days; twenty years ago we saw them, and re- 
ape at the time that they were not copied by the engraver. 

church of Alcobaga in which they stood (the most venerable 
building in Portugal) was burnt by Massena’s express order be- 
fore his retreat; and it is said that those beautiful ¢<ombs were first 
broken by the French soldiers, lest they should not suffer sufficient 
injury in the destruction of the edifice. 

Few modern poems, if any, have been so frequently translated as 
the Lusiad. Mr. Adamson notices one Hebrew translation of it, five 
Latin, six Spanish, four Italian, three French, four German, and 
two English. The oldest English version, that by Sir Richard Fan- 
shaw, was written during Cromwell’s usurpation, at Tankersley in 
Yorkshire, the Earl of Strafford’s seat. To that Earl it is dedi- 
cated, as a treasure-trove, ‘ which,’ says Fanshaw, ‘ as to the second 
life, or rather being, it hath from me in the English tongue, is so 
truly a native of Yorkshire and holding of your Lordship, that from 
the hour I began it to the end thereof, I slept not once out of these 
walls.’ Fanshaw was an accomplished scholar, an able diploma- 
tist, and an excellent man. Some very interesting extracts from 
the Memoirs of his lady are published in Seward’s anecdotes; and 
it is greatly to be wished that the whole memoirs were made pub- 
lic ; in any times a faithful picture of the miserable consequences 
of rebellion must be useful, and especially so when villains, and 
dupes, and madmen, are scattering the seeds of rebellion with inde- 
fatigable industry. 

This version of the Lusiad is said to have ‘ fallen, with other of 
his manuscripts, during the unsettled times of our anarchy, into 

unskilful 
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unskilful hands, and to have been printed and published without his 
consent or knowledge, and before he could give it his last finishing 
strokes.’ The dedication, which is dated in the year of its pub- 
lication, appears at first to contradict this statement, but by no 
means necessarily disproves it. ‘There is even some reason for sus- 
pecting that the date was affixed by the editor whoever he may have 
been ; for if the account of Sir Richard prefixed to his letters may 
be relied on, he resided abroad during Charles II.’s exile, and this 
is probable, because he had been secretary to him when Prince of 
Wales: moreover he is styled Richard Fanshaw, Esquire, in the 
title-page ; but a gallant and loyal man who had been created a 
baronet by Charles I., during the siege of Oxford, would certainly 
not thus have designated himself. At all times, and more especially 
in such times, he would have worn the honours which he had won. 

But though his Lusiad was thus published without that correction 
which it might otherwise have received, its main fault is not one 
which he was likely to have corrected: he would probably have 
sometimes improved the harmony of his verses, and sometimes 
changed a word or expression for the better ; the character however 
of the version would have remained the same. It was pitched in a 
wrong key. Fanshaw was fond of the Italian poets, and had caught 
something of their manner, which he applied, injudiciously, to the 
Lusiad, failing to perceive that Camoens felt his subject too deeply 
ever to jest with it. ‘Thus, when the Portugueze poet says, 

e o Sol ardente 
Queimava entam os deoses que Typheo 
Co’ o temor grande em peixes converteo. 
Fanshaw, as if he had been translating Pulci, or the Orlando Inna- 
morato, renders the passage : 
*Twas in that month when Sol the fishes fryes 
To which fear’d Brontes turn’d two deities. 
Camoens says 
—.o mar descobrindo lhe mostrava 
Novas ilhas que em torno cerca e lava. 
l‘anshaw has it, 
Neptune disclosed new isles which he did play 
About, and with his billows danced the hay. 

In describing the Moors of Mozambique coming off in their 
boats, the translator lowers the picture by adding, without the 
slightest warrant from his original, ‘and then they’d swim like rats.’ 
One passage he has strangely debased, by apparently misunder- 
standing it. The Portugueze, speaking of Joam I., says of him, that 
his strength lay in his heart, like that of Sampson in his locks ; the 
thought is more odd than apt, and is oddly expressed : 

Joanne, 
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Joanne, a quem do pecto o esforgo crece, 

Como a Samsam Hebreo da guedelha. 
By a most unlucky misapprehension of the similitude, Fanshaw 
translates it thus :— 

John, from whose manly bosom’s bristles, grew 

That courage Sampson borrowed of his hairs. 

Camoens makes Gama describe an affray with the Caffres, in a 
tone of seamanlike levity not unsuited to its place ; the translator 
makes it vulgar : 

Da espessa nuvem settas e pedradas 

Chovem sobre nosoutros sem medida ; 

E nam foram ao vento em vam deitadas, 

Que esta perna trouxe eu de alli ferida ; 

Mas nos como pessoas magoadas, 

A resposta lhes demos tam crescida, 

Que em mais que nos barretes se suspeita 

Que a cér vermalha levam desta feita. 

A cloud of arrows and sharp stones they rain 
And hail upon us without any stint ; 

Nor were these uttered to the air in vain, 
For in this leg I there received a dint. 

But we, as prickt with smart and with disdain, 
Made them a ready answer, so in print 

That (I believe in earnest) with our rapps 

We made their heads as crimson as their caps. 

When Gama lands at Calicut, Camoens says that the roofs and 
windows are crowded with old and young women and girls to look 
at him. Fanshaw that 

Women and boys from all the houses gaze, 

These tile the reofs, their eyes the windows glaze. 
In prophesying the exploits of the Portugueze in India, he says 
of one 

In Beadala shall his sword play rez, 
and of another, 

Such their day’s feats, so terrible the blows, 

They will not stand in verse nor lie in prose. 

These are the faults of Fanshaw’s version ; and yet in criticising 
it, justice requires that he should, as he makes his author pray to 
do,—come off with a good tang i’th’ end. Some things, which ap- 
= low or bombastic now, were not so in that age,—as when he calls 

ercury, Jupiter’s consecrated Post, and says that the Day’s coach is 
postilioned by the Morn.—Others belong to the taste of the age for 
3 expressions, such as ‘ the flint, the stake, the stone in folio 

ew, and the phrase that Venus stopt in her speech, ‘ making a 
salt parenthesis’ with tears. And there is a general animation in his 
manner, 
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manner, and sometimes a felicity of language which even in more 
celebrated authors might be deservedly admired :—as when he says 


And thou shalt see the Erythrean lose 

Its native red, and pale with terror look : 
and when, apostrophizing Titus upon the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 

When thou the holy city didst unstone 

Of that stiff people never to be wean’d 

From their abolisht rites. 


It has also the merit of great fidelity, rendering the original stanza 
by stanza. ‘The English reader who desires to see the plan and 
character of the Lusiad must still have recourse to Fanshaw. 

It was probably by means of this version that Dr. Johnson be- 
came acquainted with the Lusiad;—one might think that he would 
have perceived the great defects in the structure of the poem, 
and have especially disliked its incongruous machinery: but Jobn- 
son was a man who, with all his strength of mind, liked and 
disliked in poetry quite as often from humour as from any fixed 
principle of taste. He admired the Lusiad, and at one time had 
formed an intention of translating it. His labour however was 
bestowed upon occupations for which he was more fitted, and 
the task was reserved for Mickle, a better poet,—but the most 
unfaithful of all translators. Johnson is said to have advised 
Goldsmith to undertake it. 

Mickle was a man of genius, who had ventured upon the chance 
of living by his literary labours,—an experiment always perilous, 
generally injurious, and often fatal, in the worst acceptation of the 
word. Mickle however did not overrate the powers which he 
was conscious of possessing, and knew that he could rely upon 
himself for their due exertion; and he had sufficient worldly pru- 
dence to look out for a subject which was likely to obtain notice 
and patronage. That he was actuated by this motive in fixing 
upon the Lusiad, appears evidently by the manner in which his 
translation is executed, and the matter with which it is accom- 
panied. In saying this, no reproach is intended to a man whom 
we admire and respect; whose memory is without a spot, and 
whose name will live among the English poets. ‘The Lusiad was 
a work which had acquired a great name ; the translator therefore 
was entitled to come forward with high pretensions on the part of 
his author. It celebrated the establishment of an European empire 
in India ;—that empire had passed into our hands ; a British interest 
therefore might be excited by the translation. We were a com- 
mercial people,—he presented the Lusiad as the epic poem of 
commerce ; and he recommended his work to the East India Com- 
pany, 
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pany, by a preliminary discourse, containing a brief history of the 
Portugueze dominion in Asia, and a very able and satisfactory de- 
fence of a chartered company, possessing an exclusive trade. 

‘There can be no doubt that he was actuated in his choice by the 
advantages which this consideration appeared to promise, rather 
than by any real admiration of the poem:—he took that, as an 
advocate takes a sorry cause, and determined to make the best of it. 
No labour was spared that could give importance to the work : 
copious notes, and prolegomena, and dissertations were annexed, 
in which great ability and industry were displayed ; and the beau- 
ties of the original were pointed out, wherever beauties could be 
found or fancied, with a license of admiration in which trans- 
lators and editors are permitted to indulge. The difficulty was how 
to make the poem support the inordinate pretensions with which it 
was brought forward; and for this Mickle trusted to his own skill 
in altering and enriching it, taking out a warrant for this, in one of 
his preliminary dissertations, but in cautious terms: ‘ he who can 
construe,’ said he, ‘ may perform all that is claimed by the literal 
translator: he who attempts the manner of translation prescribed by 
Horace, ventures upon a task of genius; yet, however daring the 
undertaking, and however he may have failed in it, the translator 
acknowledges that in this spirit he endeavoured to give the Lusiad 
in English. Even further liberties in one or two instances seemed 
to him advantageous. But a minuteness in the mention of these 
will not, in these pages, appear with a good grace.’ ‘ Nor let the 
critic,’ he observes in a note, ‘ if he finds the meaning of Camoens 
in some instances altered, imagine that he has found a blunder. 
It was not to gratify the dull few, whose greatest pleasure in reading 
a translation is to see what the author exactly says; it was to give 
a poem that might live in the English language, which was the am- 
bition of the translator.’ There was good policy in not declaring 
how largely he had availed himself of this license. The thorough 
critics he knew are as much a servum pecus toward the authors who 
have received their apotheosis, as they are wild beasts toward their 
contemporaries. ‘They would fire a salute in honour of Luis de 
Camoens ; but if Mickle hoisted his own flag, he might expect their 
utmost endeavours to sink, burn and destroy the ship. Mickle 
therefore prudently kept his own secret, and it was in no danger of 
being prematurely discovered : at that time there were probably not 
half-a-dozen persons in Great Britain who understood Portugueze, 
except those merchants who were enguged in the Lisbon trade ; 
and he very well knew that no one who reviewed his translation 
would think it necessary to have any knowledge of the original. It 
may however, not improbably, have been for the purpose of cover- 
ing his numerous alterations and additions that he chose the couplet 
instead 
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instead of the stanza for his version. Mickle, whose taste and [eel- 
ing were very much beyond the age in which he lived, certainly pre- 
ferred the stanza for narration, and used it in his poem of Sir Mar- 
tyn. Indeed it is known that he is one of those poets whose light 
has been kindled at the everlasting lamp of Spenser. 

Accordingly, in the execution of his task, he treated Camsoens 
with as little ceremony as the French used towards the Italian pic- 
tures which they re-painted in the Louvre ; but with this difference, 
that the original was not destroyed by the process, and that he un- 
dertook nothing more than he was well qualified to perform. 
Some things he kept out of sight, others he softened, others he 
elevated, and enriched. Wherever he thought any thing could be 
inserted with advantage, he inserted it; for example, the original 
afforded him nothing for the lines which follow, except an oppor- 
tunity of introducing them :—they describe the vengeance taken by 
Gama at Mozambique. 


* From his black ships the sudden lightnings blaze 
And o’er old ocean flash their dreadful rays : 
White cleuds on clouds inroll’d the smoke ascends, 
The bursting tumult heaven’s wide concave rends ; 
The bays and caverns of the winding shore 
Repeat the cannon’s and the mortar’s roar ; 

The bombs, far-flaming, hiss along the sky, 
And whirring thro’ the air the bullets fly ; 

The wounded air, with hollow deafened sound, 
Groans to the direful strife and trembles round. 


Now from the Moorish town the sheets of fire, 
Wide blaze succeeding blaze, to heaven aspire; 
Black rise the clouds of smoke, and by the gales 
Borne down, in streams hang hovering o’er the vales ; 
And slowly floating round the mountain’s head 
Their pitchy mantle o’er the landscape spread, 
Unnumbered sea-fowl rising from the shore 

Bear round in whirls at every cannon’s roar ; 
Where o’er the smoke the masts’ tall heads appear 
Hovering, they scream, then dart with sudden fear, 
On trembling wings far round and round they fly, 
And fill with dismal clang their native sky. 

Thus fled in rout confused the treacherous Moors 
From field to field.’— 


Sometimes he altered the management of the poem. The puerile 
tale of Adamastor’s metamorphosis, which in the original is related 
by the spectre himself, Mickle, with more judgement, transfers to 
the king of Melinda, who, when Gama describes the apparition, re- 
cognizes in it the subject of a traditionary tale. A greater liberty 
is taken in the eighth and ninth cantos. Camoens, adhering to 
history, 
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history, makes Gama, when his factors with their merchandize are 
detained on shore, seize some merchants as hostages for them; the 
wives and children of these poor people apply to the Zamorim,— 
the Portugueze and their property are released in consequence, and 
Gama sails from Calicut, carrying away, with little honour and less 
humanity, some of the unfortunate Malabars whom he had seized. 
There is nothing either heroic or poetical in this; Mickle has there- 
fore rejected it, altered the conclusion of the canto, and in place 
of the first seventeen stanzas of the ensuing one, inserted about 
three hundred lines of his own, in which, after vainly endeavouring 
to make Gama order the sails and rudders of his ships to be sent on 
shore, the signal is given, and a fleet of Malabars attack the Portu- 
gueze squadron. An action ensues in sight of the Zamorim and his 
prisoners, and the victorious Portugueze, after destroying the eme- 
my’s flotilla, approach, and bombard the city,—if not before bombs 
were invented, certainly a full century before any place was bom- 
barded,—an anachronism into which Camoens could not possibly 
have fallen. The affrighted people then surround the palace, and 
the terrified and humbled Zamorim dismisses Gama, who returns in 
triumph to his fleet 

Mickle is said to have been employed five years upon this work ; 
—the manufactory of verse—like that of other things—is carried 
on with much greater rapidity in our days. There is reason to be- 
lieve that he kept his secret closely ; and perhaps he derived more 
pleasure from this exercise of prudence, the solitary consciousness 
of how much of the merit of the English Lusiad was his own, and 
the quiet certainty that one day the real character of his work 
must be discovered, and his proper praise awarded him, than any 
immediate increase of reputation could have given him. His 
Lusiad passed as a translation, and was deservedly applauded. And 
in all collections of English poetry it will always hold the place 
which it has obtained. 

The Portugueze were gratified by the celebrity which their 
favourite poet thus obtained in England; and when Mickle went 
to Lisbon with his true friend and benefactor Commodore John- 
stone, he was received there in a manner not less honourable to 
themselves than to him: afterwards, when the liberties which he 
had taken with the original were discovered, they complained of 
them as presumptuous and injurious to the poem. This was to be 
expected, from the reverence with which they regard Camoens, 
= they prefer, without hesitation, to all other poets, saying of 
im 

Vertere fas ; aquare nefas ; equabilis uni 

Est sibi ; par nemo, nemo secundus erit. 
About ten years ago, however, the merits of the Lusiad were first 
arraigned 
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arraigned in its own country by a bold critic, who with a fairness 
such as few critics have shown, produced, at the same time, a poem 
of his own upon the same subject. ‘The poem was originally pub- 
lished in ten books, with the title of Gama, in 1811. The author 
afterwards extended it to twelve books, and changed the title to 
O Oriente, prefixing to this enlarged edition, a long epistle dedica- 
tory to the Portugueze nation, and a preliminary dissertation, in 
which he pointed out the faults of his predecessor. A more hazard- 
ous adventure than this of Jose Agostinho de Macedo was never 
attempted in literature. 

This adventurous author writes like an honest, warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic man, and a true Portugueze, heretical in nothing ex- 
cept in his opinions concerning the Lusiad: on that subject, less, it 
is to be believed, in the spirit of rivalry, than in the warmth which 
contemptuous opposition provokes, he went to as great an excess in 
disparagement of the poem, as others had gone in extolling it. He 
had discovered, he said, that what is good in it was good because it 
was copied from others, and what is bad was bad because it was 
composed without a model.—This is certainly a gross depreciation. 
Because he frequently tracked Camoens in the steps of other poets, 
he fancied imitations where there were none—as we have already 
instanced in the case of Fracastorius and the Floating Island. 
And if it be true, as he asserts, that the Orlando Furioso, and the 
Amadigi of the elder Tasso were never out of the hands of 
Camoens, what has been borrowed from them might be taken from 
the Lusiad without impoverishing it. The critic who examines a 
work with the desire of discovering faults in it, injures himself more 
by the evil habit of mind which he induces or encourages, than the 
object of his ill-will, 

Jose Agostinho, however, displays in his dissertation a wider 
range of poetical reading than is usual among his countrymen, and 
a manlier taste. He even affirms that the true style of elevated 
poetry is only to be found among the Hebrews, and that no man 
can be a true poet unless he has deeply studied the Bible,—an ex- 
traordinary assertion to be made in Portugal. . He perceived also 
that, important as the voyage of Gama was in all respects, it was 
of all subjects which had ever been chosen for epic poetry the least 
suited. ‘ Esta accam portentosa sendo grande em tudo, he pe- 
quena, he minima, em poezia. De todas us accoens epicas he a 
mais esterel,’ he says. What then should have induced him to 
commit the apparent absurdity of chusing a theme, the insufficiency 
of which he had himself acknowledged? In reply to this question 
which he has anticipated, he confesses the last infirmity of noble 
minds. -A sense of the faults into which Camoens had fallen, a 
desire of proving how fulsely it had been said of him, par nemo, 
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nemo secundus eril ; above all, the hope of triumphing over the 
prejudices of his countrymen, and showing that the empire of 
imagination, as well as that of reason, might have its bounds en- 
larged; these motives, he says, stimulated him to the attempt. 
Jose Agostiuho’s reading has lain less in English than in other 
languages, otherwise if he had been well acquainted with the Faery 
Queen, there is a passage which might have taught him a useful 
lesson. 


* And as she looked about she did espye 
How over that same door was likewise writ 
Be bold, Be bold, and every where Be bold, 
That much she mused, yet could not construe it 
By any ridling skill or common wit. 
At last she spyed at that room's upper end 
Another iron door, on which was writ 
Be not too bold f 


It is a curious instance of inconsistency that Jose Agostinho, in 
writing a new Lusiad, should have produced a poem of the same 
kind as the old, however differing from it in degree; containing 
some of the very faults against which he had raised his voice, and 
changing others in fashion and circumstance alone, their real na- 
ture remaining the same! The want of incidents in the story itself 
he has endeavoured to supply by invention, and in bombasting the 
fable with machinery, like Camoens, provokés incredulity by 
blending with well-known facts the most gross and palpable fic- 
tions. For the machinery is not perceived by the poet alone, and 
disclosed to the reader while it is felt and not seen by the human 
personages of the poem; it is brought into contact with them,—into 
visible action; the sailors are as familiar with spirits as with flying- 
fish ; miracles excite as little surprize among them as tricks in a 
pantomime, aud an apparition in sleep is as common as a night- 
mare. 

The poem begins by describing a throne in the central point of 
creation, ‘ dark with excess of light,’ from whence a voice pro- 
ceeds, which disturbs the sun and moon upon their course, turns 
the comet from its path, makes the Amazons and Nile flow back, 
and shakes the whole earth. The voice which thus affects the 
whole planetary system is uttered for no other purpose than that of 
bidding a seraph descend and tell king Emanuel to send out a 
squadron, and erect the cross in India. ‘The king at this time is 
dreaming of an august matron riding on a white elephant, who tells 
him her name is Asia, offers him her treasures, shows him the Tem- 
ple of Fame in which he is to take his place with Prince Henry, 
and desires iim to send his heroic navigators, for whom heaven 
will open the gates of the east. The king wakes when the vision 
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vanishes, but it is only to see the seraph, who delivers his message 
in a long prophetic speech. He then calls a council, and relates 
what had happened to him during the night, and Vasco da Gama 
offers himself for the adventure. A short account is then given of 
Gama’scompanions. ‘The service at Belem, before their embarka- 
tion, is described, and as they sail out of the Tagus, a lady, whose 
lover has forsaken her to go upon this expedition, hails them from 
a rock, upbraids him, and throws herself into the sea. Satan soon 
raises a storm, but at Gama’s prayer, an angel descends, puts the 
devil to flight, and appeases the winds and waves. An adventure 
then follows which the poet has transferred to this voyage, as a 
circumstance poetical in itself. ‘The plain narrative, as it is given 
by Damiam de Goes, in his Chronica do Principe D. Joam, 1 is to 
be preferred for a circumstance so provokingly curious to all who 
are interested in antiquarian researches. 

According to this well-informed chronicler, a remarkable mo- 
nument was found in the little island of Corvo, the most northerly 
of the Azores, which the seamen in his time called I/ha do marco, 
because its high mountain was their sea-mark. On the north-east 
summit of this mountain was the image of a man on horseback, in 
a garment like a Moorish cloak, bare-headed, the left hand on the 
horse’s mane, the right arm extended, and pointing with the fore- 
finger to the west: both the statue and its base were hewn out of 
the rock. King Emanuel sent one Duarte Darmas to make a 
drawing of this statue; and having seen the drawing, considered it 
so curious that, with a barbarous regard for autiquity, he ordered 
a native of Porto, who was an ingenious man, and had travelled 
much both in France and Italy, to take proper implements with 
him, and go to the island for the purpose of bringing this monu- 
ment to Lisbon. ‘The engineer returned with the head and right 
arm of the man, and the head and one leg of the horse, saying that 
the statue had been overthrown and broken by the storms of the pre- 
ceding winter; but the truth, says Damiam de Goes, was, that it had 
been destroyed by the clumsy attempt at removing it. “The frag- 
ments remained for some time in the palace, but what became of 
them Goes could not discover. In 1529, Pero da Fonseca, who 
inherited the lordship of Corvo and St. Antam, went to visit this 
island, and having learnt from the inhabitants that there were letters 
mscribed in the rock under the place where the statue had stood, 
men, by his orders, were let down by ropes from the summit to 
the side of the precipice, and took the impression in wax. ‘This 
labour, however, proved useless; for either the letters were so de- 
faced by time, or the company were so ignorant, probably those of 
them who could read knowing nothing of any other than the Ro- 
man character, that they could not ascertain in what letters the 
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inscription had been written. Goes thought it was the work of 
some of the Scandinavian sea-rovers, because he had learnt from 
Saxo-Grammaticus, and from his own friend Joannes Magnus, 
that it was their custom to inscribe the rocks. He forgot that it 
was not their custom to make equestrian statues. The story sests 
upon such authority that its truth cannot reasonably be called in 
question ; and whenever any curious traveller may visit the Azores, 
he will do well to see whether any vestiges of this singular monu- 
ment can still be discovered. 

Jose Agostinho supposes Hanno to have erected the statue, and 
places under it a Greek inscription engraved on bronze, which 
Gama reads and finds to be prophetical of the discoveries and con- 
quests of the Portugueze. Proceeding on their way they suffer 
from calms and contagious sickness. They land at length in the 
Zaire, and here two love episodes are introduced. The devil now 
convokes a second counsel, and proposes that, as the best means of 
destroying the dreaded expedition, they shall decoy it on shore, by 
taking possession of a desert island, (one of the Falklands,) and 
making it appear like Ceylon. In pursuance of this extraordinary 
stratagem, they prepare the island, and when the Portugueze land 
upon it, they find temples and palaces, and a people speaking 
Arabic, who tell them a wild story, and invite them to bring the 
ships into a river where they will find good anchorage. Prince 
Henry, however, sees from heaven this hellish device, and obtaining 
permission to interfere, appears in a vision to Gama, explains to 
him his danger, carries him up in spirit, till the globe of the earth 
is seen below them, and points out upon it the course of his voyage 
and of the Portugueze discoveries; then transports him to the 
Temple of Fame, and there shows him the statues of the worthies, 
and among them a pedestal bearing his own name. Morning comes, 
Gama relates to the sailors the warning which he has received; 
they discover that the intention of the devil had been to lead them 
among the breakers; the palaces and temples vanish, and the fiends 
take flight in. fury and tempest. Satan however has great resources ; 
though he has plunged from the island into the sulphureous abyss, 
he now springs up from the mouth of a burning mountain in Java; 
and having taken this unusual passage from the Falkland Islands 
to the Cape of Good Hope, surrounds the Portugueze ships with 
floating ice; night comes on while they are in this danger, the 
moon is eclipsed, and a gigantic apparition is disclosed in the air 
by the lightning. It proved to be Idolatry, her head touching the 
heavens and her feet in the sea; she was surrounded with temples 
and smoking altars, and with a terrible voice she called upon Gama 
to turn back, or expect the vengeance which his audacious enter- 
prize deserved, for the east and all Africa are hers. The infernal 
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form, having finished her speech, explodes in lightning; the convul- 
sion of the earth and seas which ensues, makes Gama invoke heaven 
for protection ; the Omnipotent with a bend of his head stills the 
waves, the ice drifts away toward the Pole, and the Portugueze* 
—double the Cape. 

At length they arrive at Melinda, where Gama relates to the 
friendly sovereign of that island, the history of Portugal down to 
his own time. He takes a pilot from thence, and after two and 
twenty days sail, has another visit from Prince Henry, in a vision, 
who tells him the day is now come which opens for Europe the 
way to the fifth empire. Accordingly when day breaks, the coast 
of Malabar is in sight. The voice of joyful thanksgiving from 
the ships ascended to heaven; earth was shaken from its centre, 
the Gauts rocked: the Pagan altars, idols and temples, from the 
Red Sea to China trembled, the eternal lamp which burns before 
the tomb of Mahomet, went out, and that sign which Constantine 
had seen in the sky, appeared to Gama in the east. These pro- 
digies are repeated when he first sets foot on shore; terrible voices 
are heard from the abyss, and nature shuddered with a forefeeling 
of the wars and revolutions which were to ensue. Gama is now 
introduced to the Zamorim, and gives-him an account of the crea- 
tion, the Jewish dispensation, Daniel’s Prophecies, Christianity, 
and the history of Portugal till the time of this voyage; the object 
of which is to carry to India the true religion. ‘The Zamorim has 
a vision that night of the overthrow of idolatry, and the age of 
justice and happiness which is to succeed when all Asia shall have 
acknowledged that Virgin Mother who is crowned with stars. 
Alarmed at all this, Satan sends the demons of envy and calumny to 
possess his counsellors, and instigated by them the Zamorim orders 
the chief Yogue to offer a human sacrifice, and learn the will of 
his gods; thus invoked, Satan appears, and prophesies the con 
quests of the Portugueze in Goa, Ormuz and Malacca, and the 
evils which they are to bring upon India. ‘The Malabar monarch 
thus terrified, resolves to detain them till the ships from Suez 
arrive, and then by means of that force to destroy them. Gama is 
warned of this by an angel; hostilities are commenced, an action 
in sight of the city takes place with Timoja, who is represented as 





* Jose Agostiuho, like Camoens, has thus marked the doubling of the Cape by a mi- 
racle of the first magnitude. This is a subject upon which Vieyra has an odd remark 
in one of those Sermons, which, perhaps, more than any other compositions in any lan- 
guage, display the strength and the weakness of the human mind. One man only, he 
says, past the Cape of Good Hope before the Portugueze. And who was he? and 
how?—It was Jonah in the whale’s belly. The whale went out of the Mediterranean, 
because he had no other course ; he kept the coast of Africa on the left, scoured along 
Ethiopia, past by Arabia, took port in the Euphrates on the shores of Nineveh, and 
waking his tongue serve as a plank, landed the Prophet.’ 
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king of Onor, and who falls by Gama’s hand,—the Zamorim, terri- 
fied at this defeat, excuses himself by laying the whole fault upon 
the slain 'Timoja, and sends at the same time a written treaty of 
peace and a coffer of jewels, which Gama accepts as the first tri- 
bute from the East to the crown of Portugal. Here the poem 
might have ended; but Satan has still one hope in store: he appears 
to Gama like the ghost of Alexander the Great, and urges him, in- 
stead of returning to Portugal where he is only a subject, to 
remain and erect for himself an empire in the East. hen the 
spectre vanishes, Gama suffers a momentary temptation, such is the 
power of ambition! but that fidelity which predominates in the 
heart of a Portugueze speedily suppresses all evil thoughts. St. 
Thomas then appears, carries him up into the air, and when 
they are over the Red Sea, points out to him the future scenes of 
Portugueze valour, till that last and brightest display, when, by the 
successful stand first made in Portugal against Buonaparte, a way 
was opened for the deliverance of the world. 

Such is the fable of Jose Agostinho’s Oriente. His attempt 
was considered in Portugal as presumptuous as it would be in 
England for a poet to bring forward a new Paradise Lost. Ex- 
cepting that it has not the incongruous mixture of heathen mytho- 
logy, there is almost every fault which the author censures in 
Camoens ; prodigies equally gross and tangible, and historical nar- 
rations as little necessary to the conduct of the story. Like many 
other poems in the same language, it exhibits want of judgement 
rather than of power, being overrun with that kind of fancy, which, 
as George Gascoigne calls it, is ‘ sure a worthless weed,’ and yet 
could never attain so rank a growth upon a poor soil. It does not 
become us to pronounce an opinion upon its diction. In every lan- 
guage there is a magic of words which is as untranslatable as the 
Sesame in the Arabian tale,—you may retain the meaning, but if 
the word be changed the spell is lost. ‘The magic has its effect only 
upon those to whom the language is as familiar as their mother 
tongue,—hardly indeed upon any but those to whom it is really such. 
Camoens possesses it in perfection; it is in truth his peculiar excel- 
lence, and an Englishman who knows how to appreciate the language 
of the Elizabethan age, will know how impossible it is that in this re- 
spect his rival should approach him. That delight which we take in 
Spenser and in the sweeter parts of Daniel, a Portugueze feels in 
the Lusiad; and more than this,—for neither has the language in 
Portugal been so corrupted by bad poets, nor public taste so vici- 
ated, as to render him incapable of relishing a pure style. Camoens 
is § the well undefiled’ of that fine language ; which he, more than 
any other author, enriched and refined. ‘The liberties which he 
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took with it were hardly less than what we find in Spenser, but his 
innovations were made in conformity to the spirit of the times, not 
in opposition to it;—they were admitted by his contemporaries, 
and time has ratified them. Faulty as the Lusiad is in all other 
respects, it is perfect in this. Portugal will produce better poets ; 
but it is from this well that they must drink, and Camoens is thus 
assured of fame which must endure as long as a language second 
only to the English in the extent of territory over which it is es- 
tablished. 

This charm is felt without any thing to detract from it in his 
minor poems, many of which, for sweetness and purity and tender- 
ness, may vie with the finest compositions of their kind. Many 
specimens with annexed translations will be foundin Mr. Adamson’s 
work. ‘These however are things which lose as much in the best 
translation, as the humming bird or the butterfly lose in the bloom 
and vividness of their colours, with whatever care they may be pre- 
served :—their life is in the language. The choice of sweet words, 
the collocation of harmonious sounds,—such as ‘ attending on the’ 
poet’s 

* moving mind 
Shall duly usher in the fitting sense,’ 
these are not to be transfused into another language, nor, if the 
poet be perfect in his art, can they be compensated for by any 
skill in the translator. For an account of them we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Adamson’s elaborate performance. A work highly 
creditable to himself, and of which the Portugueze have shown their 
approbation, by electing him an honorary member of their Royal 
Academy. 
od 


Arr. Il.—An Examination of the Primary Argument of the 
Iliad, with the View to vindicate the Poem, Fame, and Per- 
sonality of Homer; and to demonstrate the Judgment of his 
accurate discerner Aristotle, against the Violation of some dis- 
tinguished modern Critics, &c. &c. By Granville Penn, Esq. 
London, 1821. 

FEW critics ever imagined that Homer’s poems correspond 

in every particular with their originals; yet, as no essential 
difference was conceived to exist between the copies in our hands 
and those possessed by the Greeks and Romans, it was reasonably 
concluded that we might content ourselves with a text adopted by 
those who were likely to have understood it better than we can hope 
todo. Bentley, who, if not the first, was undoubtedly the boldest 
and the most successful in questioning not only the authority of the 
ancients as historians of their respective countries, but also their 
c4 competency 
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competency as critics of their vernacular’ tongues, was of opinion 
that the Greeks had, from time immemorial, adopted and trans- 
mitted to us a corrupted text of the Iliad and Odyssey. He saw 
the possibility of rectifying it, and eyen undertook to restore the 
two poems to their original readings. But whether he was deterred 
by the difficulty of the undertaking, or death prevented its ac- 
complishment, his Jueubrations remained in manuscript. 

In the year 1795 Wolf undertook to prove that the original 
verses of Homer constituted but a part of the [liad and Odyssey ; 
that they owed their regular form to the early Athenians, who put 
them together, and their beauties of language and versification to 
the grammarians of Alexandria; and that even this Athenian and 
Alexandrine text, which was in circulation during the golden ages 
of Greek and Roman literature, was irrecoverably lost. He main- 
tained, therefore, that all we could hope from the most sedulous 
attempts at restoration, would be a text resembling, in a greater or 
less degree, that acquiesced in by the grammarians of the Lower 
Empire. Seven years after, Heyne pointed out a great number 
of passages, which in his opinion had been interpolated from the 
earliest times. He readily admits that it is impossible to reject 
them all without tearing Homer to tatters ; still he is pretty confi- 
dent that, by suppressing some of them, the Iliad would be freed 
from many defects, and its beauty and order greatly increased. 

Mr. Payne Knight, in engaging to carry this reformation into 
effect, far from grounding it on the arguments of the German cri- 
tics, takes up a theory in direct opposition to theirs ; and while he 
scandalizes by his innovations the orthodox believers in the Ho- 
meric Vulgate, he undauntedly rejects any alliance with the first 
preachers of the reform. ‘Thus his enterprize of—‘ restoring the 
Iliad and Odyssey, as nearly as possible, to their original text’— 
is so thoroughly calculated to overturn the current doctrines 
respecting the language, the poetry, and the antiquities of Greece, 
that scholars, in all probability, will conceive themselves reduced 
to the alternative of proscribing either this, or every preceding edi- 
tion of Homer; and so many philological pens are probably now 
at work, and such a clamour will certainly be heard from every 
university in Europe, that even those who are most indifferent to 
classical pursuits might reproach us if we neglected to acquaint them 
with the grounds of such a mighty debate. 

Upon the first appearance of Mr. Granville Penn’s work we 
had hoped that in reviewing it we should satisfy the curiosity of 
our readers, with little labour to ourselves, and much satisfaction 
to the author. Unhappily for us, and for him likewise, he has 
devoted his time, his talents, his philology,—in short his whole 
book, to show that modern critics have projected and carried 
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into effect 80. many innovations, only because they did not per- 
ceive that Homer was a theologian, who had taken upon him- 
self to preach the dogma of an Omnipotent First Cause. That 
Homer had this intention, it would be difficult to prove or to dis- 
prove. But for our purpose, far from finding in Mr. Granville 
Penn an efficient coadjutor and co-partner, we could not speak of him 
without augmenting the weight of our task, already sufficiently heavy. 
Since however we have begun by placing the title of his book at 
the head of this article, we shall leave it there; willingly confessing 
that he has conferred upon us one obligation,—namely, the having 
convinced us that those who would decide these questions by argu- 
ments drawn from general maxims, only succeed in rendering them 
more complicated and interminable. ‘To enable the greater part 
of our readers to decide upon the motives alleged, and the means 
used by the modern critics for the entire overthrow of the ancient 
vulgate of the Iliad and Odyssey, would be to sketch a HISTORY 
or Homer’s TExt. This however is a task upon which we can- 
not venture at present ; and we must, therefore, content ourselves 
with endeavouring to elucidate the history and establish the doctrine 
of the /Zolic digamma, with which there has been sore tampering 
of late, and which alone, to be generally understood and appre- 
ciated, demands a history apart,—opus opimum casibus, atrox pra- 
liis, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace sevum. 

Two learned prelates, in disputing about the right interpretation 
of a passage of Scripture, ended with a controversy about the 
JEolic Digamma ;* and though at variance upon every thing else 
connected with it, they agree nevertheless, that it is derived either 
from the Hebrew 4 or the Samaritan 4. Its date, therefore, must 
be at least some centuries anterior to Homer. By the calculation 
of one of these divines, it was about that period that Asia sent the 
Pelasgi to settle in Thracia, whence they set forth to people a 
great part of Europe, and (carrying with them their alphabet) to 
become the progenitors of all the Greek and Roman classical 
writers; and accordingly he calls it the Pelasgic Digamma.t 
Others, equally confident that the Pelasgi, emigrating in detached 
tribes, never settled but in a few scattered villages, whence they 
were often expelled, and never spoke any Greek, but that of the 
Bagéagog¢avay; ascribe to Cadmus and his Phoenicians the first 
introduction of the alphabet into Greece—and prefer the appella- 
tion of the Greek Digamma. Those, again, who maintain the 
claim of the AZolians to this letter, are still debating whether they 
were the exclusive proprietors, or had only the merit of preserving 





* A Letter on the original Name and Pronunciation of the Holic Digamma, by the 
Bishop of St. David's. 
+ Horae Pelasgicae by Dr. Marsh, now Bishop of Peterborough. 
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it longest. ‘There are, moreover, a few Italians, who, setting them- 
selves in opposition to every one, will have it named the Etruscan 
Digamma. Heyne, aware that the name once granted, the world 
is less tenacious in granting the thing, exhorts the disputants to 
agree, and call it the Homeric Digamma.* But while they quarrel 
about the appellative, they = over, as by tacit agreement, 
the possessive name of this letter, although it is universally ad- 
mitted that the unmeaning word digamma was the invention of a 
later age. 

Aristotle distinctly mentioned the series and forms of eighteen 
primitive Greek characters, which are still in use; Herodotus, 
writing on the origin and vicissitudes of the Greek language, no- 
tices four ramifications of the Ionic dialect: yet both are silent 
about the primitive existence or subsequent obliteration of the F, 
or digamma. The Athenians altered their [onic dialect, and, to 
avoid its natural affluence of vowels, resorted to all sorts of gram- 
matical contrivances, except the insertion of the digamma. A 
democratic audience exercised at Athens an absolute and most 
peremptory criticism, on which depended all literary and political 
success ; and the poets and orators directed their efforts to pro- 
pitiate the ear of their judges—until they grew so fastidious as 
to be offended with the slightest collision of syllables. Their 
sophists and rhetoricians, professing to create and nurse to perfec- 
tion as many inspired poets and eloquent statesmen as the popula- 
tion could afford, established doctrines and enacted laws by which 
vowels and consonants were to be so artfully combined at the be- 
ginning ard ending of syllables of each word as to glide musically 
into each other. Hence the transposition of words, and the inser- 
tion of particles, such as -y#, 8%, yae, r?, originally endowed with a 
specific signification, but valde, being employed merely for the 
sound, ended by signifying nothing. They melted down the vowels 
and diphthongs at the end of a word, whenever the succeeding 
one began with a vowel; and whenever one of two proximate words 
ended with an ¢, or ans, and the other began with a vowel, the 
hiatus was filled up by tacking to the end of the first an wn, in 
which Quintilian heard the tinkling of a lyre, while the m at the end 
of many Latin words displeased him as the lowing of an ox.t 
Some traces remain of the hiatus having been filled up in the text 
of Homer; the lines, however, in which it was left open, are in still 
greater number ; how then was such an easy remedy as the digam- 
ma never thought of? They seem to have so utterly forgotten it, 
as uot to have been aware of its existence in the alphabet of their 
forefathers. Yet the /Zolian lyrics were sung at Athens, and the 





* Ad Iliad. xix. Excurs, ii. + Instit, lib, xii. cap. 10. 
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Jolie dialect spoken at Thebes, in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
the digamma, moreover, was before their eyes, engraven on ancient 
monuments, 

It may be alleged, that the Athenians, regarding themselves 
as the representatives of Greek literature, were interested in 
the introduction of their innovations, and disdained to admit 
any archaism preserved amongst the other Greeks. But most of 
the subsequent Alexandrine critics were not Athenians. Their 
business was less to write than to analyze lines and words, 
to dissect syllables and letters, to weigh orthographical notes and 
accents in the works of ancient poets, and chiefly in Homer’s 
text. ‘The hiatus must have appeared most execrable to Aristar- 
chus, who assigned to Homer the citizenship and dialect of Attica; 
and we are told that he did not spare the ragawAngwpcrixous cuvdéc~ 
vous; (expletive conjunctions;) yet many other emendations, 
under his name, bear evidence that he occasionally abstained from 
these nugatory interpolations, as if he despaired of constantly 
preventing the hiatus, without departing altogether from the 
primitive copies of Homer. Aristarchus, with all his fellow 
grammarians, and Callimachus, with all the poets, his contempo- 
raries, never appear to have suggested that some letter had been 
dropped from these copies. Modern critics account for it, either 
by their unaccountable neglect, or their still more unaccountable 
ignorance of the Greek F.* Was it already dropped, then, even 
from the text of the Asiatic, the Ionian, and all the Zolian copies, 
some of which are allowed to have been very ancient? They were 
open to Zenodotus, Callimachus, and Aristarchus, prefects of the 
Royal Library, the first of whom, indeed, is suspected of having 
met with it in some ancient copies ; but being at a loss to guess its 
signification, often left it out, and sometimes changed it for another 
letter, thus misleading his learned successors, and giving rise to 
many monstrous readings, such as %%, which had been anciently %, 
instead of &s, and which more anciently must have been written 
Fit ‘These are all the notions which the history of Greek literature 
furnishes on the AZolic letter; and we cannot hope to find it men- 
tioned except in later times, and out of Greece, under the empe- 
rors of Rome. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus undertook to illustrate the Roman 
antiquities, professing to show that the Italians and the Greeks 
were descended from the same forefathers. His object, perhaps, 
was to moderate the tyranny of the conquerors, and the hatred of 





* Deseruerunt hee (Fo, Fe, Fou, Foc) aut ignoraverunt poete post Homericum evam, 
adeoque observatio locum non habet in Apollonio, Callimacho, et aliis. Heyne ad 
lliad. lib. i, excurs, 7, 

+ Heyne ad Iliad. lib. ii. 144. 
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the conquered. Private interest may have been another motive, as 
he came to Rome shortly after Augustus had rid himself of all his 
competitors, and Greek history joined with Latin poetry in 
ascribing to the Czsars the heroic-divine origin from A®neas and 
Venus, and in assuring to them, upon the authority of ancient 
oracles, a power without limit in their empire, and a glory with- 
out end in their dynasty. Be this as it may, Dionysius is the first 
Greek who speaks of the digamma ; and in such a manner as would 
lead us to believe, that this letter must have been a novelty to the 
rest of his countrymen. He does not give its possessive, nor any 
of its appellative names; he does not even call it a double gamma, 
although the Latin version, and those who have hitherto cited this 
passage in other languages, agree in so translating it. ‘The words 
in italics are here rendered verbatim.—‘ The name of Velia 
OveAia comes from ZAos (marsh), because the ancient Greeks, who 
carried the alphabet into Latium, instead of the syllable OT pre- 
JSixed to sundry words beginning by a vowel, a single sign like a 
gamma, a@oxep Jaupa, doubled by two lateral strokes upon a right 
one.’* Wherefore so much definition and circumlocution, if the 
name and figure of the letter were not unknown to his readers ? 

The first notions concerning this character were, in all probabi- 
lity, suggested by Varro, whose volumes upon the earliest human 
institutions formed the repertory of Greeks and Romans, although, 
in availing themselves of his erudition, they seldom adhered to his 
system of attributing the invention of almost every thing to the Abo- 
rigines of Italy. His work on the Latin language has come down to 
us in a mutilated shape, and his compilers having commented upon, 
rather than transcribed, his words, we can only state, that Varro 
called either Vau—or Bau, (or rather Va, as quoted by Annzus 
Cornutus,) on account of its sound, an old Latin letter known to 
the grammarians under the name of digamma.+ This odd name 
existed at Rome before the arrival of Dionysius; apparently 
adopted by those Greeks, who, having lost their genius with their 
national independence, were seen by Plautus, 

—— ‘ Palliati suffarcinati cum libris et cum sportulis,’ 

carrying into Italy all their grammatical stock,—and finding there 
a letter of which they had no previous notion, gave it, from its figure, 
an appellation which has nothing to do with its powers. Perhaps, 
also, the Romans, themselves, invented it, as they did several 
others, by uniting the two Greek words which compose it. Cicero 
(joking his friend Atticus, who preferred lending out his money, 
at interest, to purchasing a magnificent country house) alludes to 





* Lib. i. sect. 20, pag. 52, 53.—Reisk. edit. 1773. 
+ Grammat. Vett. Pustch. pag. 545. seqgq.— 2288, et passim. 
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the digamma only to make, with the initial of Fanum, one of his 
usual bad puns—Negue solum Roma, sed etiam Deli tuum di- 
oo noveram.* Tolinn Cwsar’s Grammatical Analogies, and 

essala’s separate treatises on each letter of the alphabet, are not 
come down to us. It is the greater loss, because their authority in 
literature was equal to their reputation as leaders of armies, and 
first magistrates of the empire. Men occupied with higher things, 
know how to give dignity to little ones, embracing them at a glance, 
and ridding them of the sophistry and false importance of those who 
have no glory to hope for, but from the victory in their long wordy 
wars. 

Cesar transmitted to his successors his own ambition of leading 
the armies, the senate, and the grammarians of the Roman em- 
pire. Augustus lectured upon orthography. to his young nieces— 
his competitor Antony—his prime minister Mecenas, who affected 
innovations in language—and his heir apparent who delighted 
in obsolete words.t ‘The predilection of Tiberius for philologists 
lasted during his reign; but neither a life devoted to laborious 
nonsense could avert from them his suspicion of treason, nor 
his all powerful dignity.protect him when he took part in their 
questions, from being refuted with petulance and abuse. Mean- 
while Claudius published a treatise to prove that the digamma 
was absolutely wanted ; and in the seventh year of his reign com- 
manded its naturalization, together with two other letters which he 
looked upon as equally indispensable.{ It is not unfrequent on 
monuments of that epoch, inverted thus 4—DIyUs—DIyAE— 
AMPLIAY 1T—4ITELLIUS—and invariably with the power of our V 
consonant. The fact is, that the figure V, which is exclusively a 
cousonant with us, was exclusively a vowel with the Romans,— 
to avoid confusion, therefore, we shall express their V vowel, by the 
modern U. . Quintilian justified the innovation by the law com- 
mon to all languages—‘ that consecutive vowels cannot coalesce 
into syllables: one of them must become a consonant,’—and 
applying this law to all Latin words in the predicament of 
vulgus, seruus, decides, that ‘they must be written 4ulgus, 
sergus,’ (now vu/gus, servus) ‘ with the Aeolic digamma, inasmuch 
as the Aeolic dialect greatly resembles the Latin.’§ 

We may perhaps hereafter meet with some orthographical or 
prosodical marks familiar to the literary language of Greece, in 
the shape of digammas ; but we are afraid that no letter under this 
figure was ever written even among the earliest Aeolians. The old 
inflexions and terminations of many words, the sharp and marked 





* Ad Attic, lib. xi. ep. 9. + Suetonius, lib. ii. 89. 

} Tacitus, lib. xi: 13, Suet. lib. v. 41, 42. 

§ Instit, lib. i, cap. 4,-al, 6,—7. al. 13.—6, al. 10. : : 
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articulation of letters, together with other Greek archaisms, which 
remained as constituent parts of the Latin language, were not 

uite obliterated in the viva vor of the Aeolians and Dorians. 
The V consonant in particular, a strange sound to the pronuncia- 
tion and alphabet of other Greeks, was distinctly uttered like our 
V by the Aeolians, like our B by the Dorians—and in both ways 
by the Romans. ‘This, however, in Greece, being a provincialism, 
the want of a corresponding letter was never perceived. Their Y 
was essentially a vowel modulated nearly as the French U ; it 
necessarily acquired amongst other vowels some of the power of a 
consonant; and even then it was less articulated than gently aspi- 
rated, as in Evegyérys, Evergetes. But a full V consonant for the 
Romans was a national pronunciation, and required a representa- 
tive in their alphabet. Their vu always remained a vowel to the 
eye, whilst in a series of other consecutive vowels (as in Amp- 
LIAUIT, serUUS, AEUUM, AUUS, AUIA) it unavoidably became a 
consonant to the voice. Hence aba nus—nizit—nictoria— Oct- 
A BtAnus, and a thousand similar instances in the inscriptions even of 
the Augustan age* instead of abavus—virit—victoria—Octa- 
vianus. Roman names were likewise written by the Greeks some- 
times with the diphthong OY, corresponding to the broad v of the 
Romans and modern Italians (the French ov)—sometimes with the 
B, OuigyldAios—Bigylauos—for Virgilius. It is remarkable that a 
ie rs consonant does not exist even among the thirty-four letters 
of the Russians, and they represent it by the Greek 8, which they 
adopted in addition to their Llyrian B. 

The same confusion from the same cause distressed the Italians, 
who, pronouncmg Avo, UVA, UVOVA, wrote, until the sixteenth 
eentury, AUO, UUA, voUA. A lively recollection is still preserved 
of the ridicule with which 'Trissino was overwhelmed by the wits of 
Leo Xth’'s court for his attempts to introduce ten new letters; still 
one imperceptibly prevailed, and that one is the consonant V ,!which 
by a quick appeal to the eye disentangled the Latin and the living 
languages from the incumbrance of the rules and exceptions under 
which the understanding of pupils and teachers laboured to recon- 
cile a single character with two different powers. Had the simple 
contrivance of two distinct U. v. occurred to the Latins, perhaps the 
digamma and the AZolians would have been little thought of; 
the letter would not have disappeared again ; we should not have 
inherited their troubles, and never-ending chace after it through 
Greece,—although even when found, it is likely to remain a legacy 
in chancery for the special pleading of our learned posterity. Any 
form less unsightly, any name more congenial to the eye and idiom 
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of the Roman people, would have preserved their second V: but 
Claudius was too deeply impressed with the notion that, without 
fresh erudition imported from Greece, his subjects would always 
appear barbarians ; and accordingly he set the example of haranguing 
the ambassadors in Greek, and grounded his judicial decisions 
on quotations from Homer.* It is not unlikely that, being afraid 
and ashamed of the Vau or Bau of old Latium, he decorated his 
new character with Greek titles,—which, nevertheless, were soon. 
abrogated, perhaps by the tyrannical power of ridicule-—But we 
are guessing. ll historical evidence is now lost with the books 
which Stoics and Dialecticians, and Epicureans, composed on 
grammar,—among others a grammar by Pliny the elder, attacked 
by every body,+ and in which probably many doctrines about the 
new letters were severely treated. Indeed in his Natural History, 
in tracing the origin, the number, the various epochs and forms of 
the Greek and Roman alphabets, Pliny and the authorities of greater 
antiquity to which he refers, are silent respecting the digamma. 
The expressions digamma Aeolicum—titera Claudii—Aeolica 
litera are not to be found in any writer anterior to Quintilian, who 
pathetically but honestly laments its sudden death. ‘ In writing 
Greek words, we have no occasion for the digamma;; it is our lan- 
guage that demands it. This letter also rendered the syllables 
harsh; still it was useful to keep together our vowels. We have 
rejected its form, but we are not the less pursued by its power.’} 
Soon after the reign of Claudius, the digamma was again oblite- 
rated de facto—but its rights were asserted by all the grammatici 
veteres ; who, from the decline down to the utter corruption of the 
Latin language, never ceased enacting laws for its genuine pronun- 
ciation. ‘They were superstitious collectors of oe relics, bad, 
good, and indifferent, classing them under general names, as natu- 
ralists call a lion a cat: thus, whenever we look for solecisms and 
barbarisms, Donatus and his compilers refer us to some elegant lines 
of Virgil. By often copying, refuting, and seldom understanding 
one another, and each contradicting himself, they enveloped their 
rules, their brains, and the AZolica litera in the darkness which 
still hangs over our illuminated age. We meet with high scholars 
harassing themselves to find out whether, and when, the digamma 
was pronounced like an F or a V,—like a B, or a P,—or a Pu 
or a W—whether and when it was called Va u—Bau—Vav—War 
—or F, rr—upon which. Farr we have lately perused two disser- 
tations, each party choosing as arbitrators the Grammatici Veteres!§ 





* Sueton. lib, v. 42. + Plin. Hist. Nat. Epist. ad Titum. 
$ Quint. Inst. lib. i. cap. 4. al. lib. xii. cap. 10. 
§ Letter of the Bishop of St, David’s—Hore Pelasgice, passim. 
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Maurus Terentianus, to be more perspicuous and elegant, com- 
posed a grammar in Latin verse. ‘The style of his poetry leaves 
us in some doubt whether he was a Roman, or a Greek, or rather, 
as it would-seem from his two names, an African. We hear of 
his having flourished under Trajan. This, however, we could not 
affirm without the risk of injuring the claims of a subsequent century. 
Buthaving deserved to be illustrated by Dawes,* and being highly 
considered by our learned contemporaries, we shall quote him.— 
‘ The letter vu (he says) is neither more nor less than a vowel.’ 
But— 

At uade, ueni, uota refer, teneto uultum, 
Crevisse sonum perspicis et coisse crassum, 
Unde Aeoliis litera fingitur digammos 
Quae de numero sit magis una consonantum.— 
‘ For a consonant, therefore, you must take the Aeolic digamma— 
but the digamma does not always keep the same place. It changes 
its position as it changes its sound—of many of these wonders, 
Sappho and her countrymen have convinced the world’— 
olia gens tum digammon denique illam scriptitat 
Mutet ut situm figurae quando mutavit sonum— 
Plura Sappho comprobavit Aeoles et caeteri.t 
Donatus and Diomedes argue ‘ that the u, being sometimes a vowel 
and sometimes a consonant, is a letter which is neither vowel nor 
consonant,’ —Sergius, therefore, concludes, rationally enough, ‘ that 
the u is no letter at all’{—others strenuously maintain ‘ that it must 
be a demi vowel.’—Donatus and Sergius, again, assert ‘ that the 
Aeolians employed the digamma for the sake of we// fed syllables— 
digamma apponunt dictionibus ut pinguescant—but that it had 
nothing to do with either the spelling or the sense of the words’§ 
—Papirianus forbids us, ‘ whenever we find a u usurping the rights 
of a consonant,’ to call it by any other name than digamma.’|| 

We have here presented our readers with a few specimens from 
the ponderous lucubrations of the Grammatici Veteres, touching a 
letter which existed but three years in the Roman alphabet. The 
credit they enjoyed in their day, and their natural wish to circulate 
rather the copies of their own works than those of the authors they 
were compiling, combined, with religious opinions, to leave us 
little more than the titles of the grammatical treatises from Varro 
to Pliny. Cassiodorus, who might have preserved them, gave the 
preference to the more recent, for no other reason that we can 
guess, than that they were not pagans. After having been the 





* Miscellanea Critica, sect. i. + Gram. Vet. pag. 2387. 2397. 
t u vero hoc accidit proprium, ut interdum nec consonans nec vocalis habetur, id est, ut 
non sit litera. p. 1827. 
§ Sergius in I, Donat. Edit. p. 1827, 28. || Apud Cassiod. De Orth. cap. iv. 
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principal minister of the four kings, with whose dynasty began and 
ended the dominion of the Ostrogoths in Italy, he withdrew, to 
preserve, in a convent, the learning which neither his perseverance 
nor his power had been able to keep alive in hiscountry. He has 
left writings in which may be seen a powerful genius struggling 
against the barbarism of the age. He was liberal of his wealth, 
and fertile in ingenious expedients for multiplying the copies of 
books; and to teach his monks to transcribe them correctly he 
compiled, in his ninety-third year, the farrago of twelve grammarians 
whom he calls his amantissimos orthographos. Among them 
he places one of his contemporaries, and not one of the classical 
writers, unless, perhaps, it be Anneus Cornutus, whose name and 
whose Latin are evidences of a less barbarous age. For the rest, 
amid their subtleties, their inconsistencies, and their dreams, one 
can always make out, that the digamma is their common nescio 
quid to explain the riddle of a solitary u endowed with two different 
powers. Beda more wisely pointed out those words in which the 
uncertainty of spelling produced ambiguity of sense—and being 
silent about the digamma, which would have been hard to the un- 
derstanding of his fellow churchmen, directed them to write aceruus 
or acerbus, according to the different meaning wanted.* 

Priscian, whose name (at the head of the grammarians) is still held 
in great veneration, tells us that the digamma was introduced by 
Cesar. He learned Latin in Asia, taught it at Constantinople, and 
heard it spoken at Rome after the expulsion of the Gothic con- 
querors, and when Theodoric had already established the Ostrogoth 
dynasty in the western empire,—and yet almost all the notices we now 
possess respecting the use made of the A£olica Litera by the poets 
nearer Homer’s time are due to Priscianalone. ‘The AZolians (he 
says) employed the digamma sometimes as a simple vu consonant, 
sometimes as a double consonant, sometimes as a vowel, and some- 
times asa rest( fulcrum) to the hiatus.’—In support of these different 
conclusions, he quotes lines from the most ancient Aeclian poetry, 
which he writes with the digamma; besides, he reminds us twice, 
that he had read upon a very old monument the names of Demo- 
phoon and Laocoon, thus, AnpogaFav—AaFoxaFuv.+ He lays it 
down as a general rule, that the digamma was only a note indicating 
sometimes a gentle aspiration, and sometimes nothing whatever— 
‘F digamma Aeolis est quando in metris pro nihilo accipiebant.’ 
Priscian moreover, in the beginning of his work, distinctly says, 
‘ that the digamma, sz verissime velimus inspicere, had never been 
a Greek letter, having been introduced by the Romans only’—and 





* Beda de Orthogr. Gram. Vet. p. 2328. 
t Et quod hoc verum est, ostendunt epigrammata quae egomet legi in tripode vetustissimo 
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‘ that the Acolians, in lieu of thedigamma, had the 9 common to 
all the Greeks.* | Why then does he, who lived six centuries after 
Christ, insert the digamma in Greek lines, composed six centuries 
before Christ? 
The declaration of Quintilian before referred to, ‘ that in writing 
Greek words, they had no need of the AZolic letter’—the silence 
of all the Greeks, from Herodotus to Dionysius of Halicarnassus— 
the circumlocution of Dionysius, which would have been unneces- 
sary had the digamma been commonly known—and the inconsist- 
encies of the grammarians, afford ‘strong evidence that from the 
earliest period of Greek literature down to the first Roman em- 
perors, this letter was never inserted in the copies of any Greek 
mriter. We are aware that to this evidence, men of far more learn- 
ing than we can pretend to, are not disposed to yield ; and they will 
silence us with a quotation from Trypho, who is supposed to have 
been a disciple of Origen,+ and who, after repeating the very 
words of Dionysius, Favaé and Feaéva, as genuine instances of the 
digamma ‘ among Ionians, Zolians, Dorians, Laconians and Boeo- 
tians\—adds, ‘ that Alceus must have also indifferently written 
“eikis xal Fentic.”t We do not find that the Right Reverend 
Prelate has happily quoted this passage ; but, at all events, this is a 
single example, brought forward by a single witness, whose com- 
petency is still called in question;—in a small tract, the authenticity 
of which is doubted by its late learned editors§—Gregorius, who 
refers to the AZolian Lyrics for instances of the various pronuncia- 
tions among Greeks ; Longinus, whohad studied them critically ; and 
Atheneus, who quotes them as an antiquary—have furnished us 
with phrases, lines, stanzas, and long extracts, without once hinting 
that a letter, so essential, either existed or was wanting im the copies 
which had come down to them. Again, if the digamma ever did 
find a place in the lyrics, these very extracts are sufficient to satisfy 
us that it must have been rather subservient to the quantity of the 
syllables, than essential to the poetical language of the early 
Eolians, or to the sense of the words. Those who are interested 
in proving that the digamma formed one of the elements of the 
Homeric alphabet, grant, at the same time, that its use became 
afterwards arbitrary ;|| but they ought also to grant, that it must 
have been very unfrequent. Of Sappho, whose epoch is one of 
the less distant from Homer’s time, we now possess, in many 





* Lib. i. cap. iv. De Numero Literarum, p. 542. 

t Hone Petascica, pag. 93. note 12. But see, Quar. Review, vol. xiii. pag. 349. 

¢ TTA@H AEZEQN. sect. xi. 

§ Ceterum ut verum fatear, he lacine, Tryphonis nomine, quod pre se ferunt, haud- 
quaquam digne sunt.—Museum Criticum, vol. i. pag. 32. 

|| Heyne ad Iliad. xix. Excurs, ii, 
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different fragments, about two hundred and twenty lines, in which, 
nevertheless, the digamma cannot be inserted but in three words, 
namely, @Fiy for wiov—and in the following admirable passage, 
which we find lately printed, thus : 
"Q¢ ve yee Frdd, Booxtws us Qwras, 
Ovdir ir” tues, 
"AMa nanny yaaooa FiFays— 

Both the prosody and images gain by altering the last word exys 
into FeFaye: these digammas, by preventing the line from running 
fast, convey to the ear the faltering of a lover’s tongue at the 
sudden sight of the beloved object; although Fexye would do as 
well. But the first line expresses that quick agitation and rapture of 
soul which is succeeded by the stupefaction of our faculties ; and Fida 
clogs the rapidity required by the imitative harmony and by the 
images of the line, and which is preserved by the ws yag Bw cz, as 
read by Longinus, commonly printed é/8@ cz. Now in favour of the 
digamma, the line underwent the steel and fire of the philological 
operators ; ce is displaced and transformed into re.—That re sounds 
more Holic than ce, and Fiiw more so than iéw, is evinced by the 
Latin te and video; yet, to ground emendations in any language 
upon analogies afforded by another derived’ from it, will prove a doc- 
trine, we are afraid, very often, if not always, fallacious ; especially 
in the poets, who in no age or country ever bind themselves to 
the idioms of any particular dialect. Alcaeus’s fragments are 
almost as numerous as those of Sappho; still, with the exception of 
Foivoy, instead of éivov (Vinum)—Fépyov—and possibly one or two 
more, there are no other words in which the insertion of the 
digamma would agree with the metre. Heyne found no opportu- 
nity of restoring it to the numerous poems of the great lyric bard. 
While the etymology of a vast number of words in Pindar recog- 
nizes the digamma, the prosody rejects it, with a few exceptions, 
as in émidAra dvak, where the opening of the two alphas upon each 
other might be avoided by reading Favaé :* but it is probable that 
Pindar, whose verses were written for professional singers, had rea- 
sons founded upon musical analogies for leaving the hiatus open. 
These remarks apply to one of the longest and most splendid of 
his odes. It has served as a model for the pretty mosaic of the 
‘ prophecy of Nereus,’ which Horace put together from Greek 
hemistichs—and forms the magnificent group which Gray, in his 
‘ Bard,’ worked up from the rude chronicles of the British dy- 
nasties, 

Heyne, turning from the lyric to the epic, and cyclic bards, and 
going back from Pindar to Homer, perceived even in Hesiod, that 
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the chances of the metre and the poet’s choice had always been the 
sole arbiters of the admission or omission of the digamma.* Nei- 
ther in the Iliad nor Odyssey could the etymology which requires 
its insertion always be reconciled with the measure which obsti- 
nately rejects it. Juno sometimes may be called Figy, but, at other 
times, must retain her popular appellation of “Hpy. Of all Greek 
words, the one most unquestionably entitled to the digamma is avjq, 
and which, meaning man and warrior, occurs in both poems as fre- 
quently as any in Homer ; yet Homer’s prosody does not allow it in 
any instance to be written Favje—tam lubricum est aliquid pro- 
nunciare in Homericis ! 

The digamma, after the revival of learning, occasionally re- 
oer upon medals and monuments, but surrounded by new 
clouds and anomalies, so as to impress upon the most intrepid an- 
tiquaries the fear that it will for ever remaina phenomenon. Jab- 
lonsky (if we remember rightly) in his Egyptian Memnon, takes it 
either for an article or an orthographic distinction, to which the 
ancient kings of Egypt were entitled; and they, no doubt, trans- 
ferred the prerogative to the crowned heads of Greece; possibly 
he is correct. Others, meeting with it in a numerical capacity, on 
coins of a very late period, reasonably inferred that this character, 
having occupied the sixth place in the primitive alphabet, was often 
employed instead of the number 6. Montfaucon persisted in 
thinking it a Greek E, which had been deprived by time of its in- 
ferior bar, and thus transformed into a Latin F. ‘The monuments 
lately dug up have, however, incontestibly proved that the cha- 
racter did once exist in Greece. At one time we find it engraved 
as an upright F, at another thus F, and on the Etruscan monu- 
ments more frequently thus C. It may be recognized also in the 
form of an H, or the half of that letter, thus F. 

In the first three lines of the Elean inscription, there are no less 
than six*, and the monument is so entire and well preserved, that 
there can be no doubt concerning any one of the letters: besides, 
it is a treaty, and must have been worded in precise language, and 
engraved under inspection. The date assigned to it by one of the 
most competent judges in these matters is the seventh century B. C.+ 
Hence spring two weighty inductions—that the digamma still existed 
in Homer’s age—and that sufficient time had-not elapsed to pro- 
duce any great alteration in itsemployment. But it does not follow 
that it was not an archaism even in Homer’s time. The same cri- 
tic, admitting that archaisms in form were retained down to a very 
late period, maintains ‘ that none but the customary modes of 





* Digammi usum inconstantem deprehendere licet jam in Hesiodo.—Excurs. ii. ad 
Hiad. xix. vol. vii. pag. 717. seqq. 
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speech and writing, in use among the parties, would be employed 
in a treaty of alliance interesting to all, and therefore required to 
be intelligible to all.” A treaty between two petty tribes, at a 
time when the knowledge of the letters of the alphabet was confined 
to a few individuals, must have been written by the priests ; and, in 
fact, the violation of any of the articles incurs a doe, ‘to be paid 
toward the ceremonies in honour of Jupiter Olympius.’ These 
men were at once priests, lawyers, and legislators ; three orders of 
persons, who, even among more civilized nations, are from age to age 
wisely tenacious of archaisms. 

To archaisms of form are superadded, in many inscriptions, espe- 
cially in the more ancient, idioms and anomalies arising both from 
the dialect of the country and the caprice of individuals. We shall 
once more have recourse to the authority of Mr. Knight. We 
cannot always adhere to his conclusions, though we may occasion- 
ally avail ourselves of his principles, for no where do we find more 
candour in the statement of facts, nor more acuteness in observing 
and generalizing them. He admits ‘ that the people of Argos, the 
Lacedemonians, the Rhodians, the inhabitants of Crete, and indeed 
of each town of Crete, and of every corner of Greece, all differed 
in their dialects; that all these dialects’ were, nevertheless, very 
ancient corruptions of the Homeric language; and that the lyric 
and tragic poets, who are called /Eolians or Dorians, far from 
writing in the language peculiar to any single people, employed 
one common to all the poets.’*—How then shall a few lines of a 
pact between two petty tribes, but just emerging, perhaps, from 
the state of Nomades, serve as a criterion of the alphabet and 
language of Homer? We greatly fear, that inscriptions upon 
monuments and coins, whatever be their age or country, will be 
found but fallacious guides in philological investigations. The 
diphthong AI, which had been early naturalized at Rome, began 
to be an archaism in Cicero’s time, and has ever since given 
place to the AE. The K, which was, on the contrary, a new im- 
portation, was proscribed as an useless incumbrance, and never em- 
ployed unless in the abbreviation of Kalende. Yet at a period 
when the Romans possessed a settled literary language, admitting 
neithér provincialisms nor dialects, and the grammarians were pre- 
sided over by the chiefs of the empire, eight pontiffs, in inscribing their 
names upon a monument dedicated to Tiberius, combined the 
spurious self-intruded K with the obsolete Al, and for Cagsar 
wrote Kaisar.+ Again, from an eye-witness, such as Tacitus, 
we learn that the new letters of Claudius were only to be met with 
in the edicts of that emperor ;{ and yet we read an inscription be- 
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ginning Ex AUcToRITATE Imp. Cas. VESPASIANI, and ending 
TERMINAyIT.* If the few books which remain to us, had also 
been destroyed by the Attilas and Gregories, during the dark ages, 
and we possessed no other specimens of the written language of the 
Romans than similar inscriptions, would it now be believed that 
the most correct and prevalent orthography was indicated in the 
TERMINAYIT Of monuments EX AUCTORITATE VESPASIANI, 
and in the Katsar of the college of pontiffs under Tiberius? 
Seriously, we wonder that no German editor has yet undertaken 
to rectify the Cesar of Virgil, of Cicero, of Livy, and of Cesar 
himself, in his own Commentaries. 

As the Elean inscription seems to be now the corner-stone of the 
systems on the digamma, we shall give it a little more attention, not 
with any hope of accounting for its syntax—that is not essential to 
the question, and would be above our abilities—but in EYFAOIOI, 
one of its words, we again meet with the proximity of the T and 
the F, or digamma. One of the illustrators of this tenebrous F 
warns us—*‘ that the employment of both letters in the same word 
certainly appears anomalous ;’+—alluding, however, not to the EYFA- 
OIOI, but to the word AFYTO in the Delian inscription, which 
in Bentley’s day raised great clouds, in which Dawes involved 
himself, and which were afterward dissipated by the explanation— 
‘ that the stone-cutter, uncertain whether he should engrave the word 
after the ancient mode, with a F, or the modern, with a T, put 
down both one and the other.’{. Perhaps we shall find a different 
explanation in the System which, we think, we are fairly entitled 
to erect upon the facts we have collected. ‘They are, indeed, very 
few; their contradictions numerous and disheartening; and to 
make them reciprocally throw light upon each other, we must ha- 
zard so many conjectures, that our history is likely to end in ro- 
mance. Yet what else are philological systems? They are, never- 
theless, necessary to deliver us from a state of distressing pyrrho- 
nism,—and, romance for romance, we must at least endeavour to 
give ours some show of verisimilitude. 

First, then. Among the sixteen characters of the primitive 
Greek alphabet, there existed a letter bearing the same form as the 
F, and occupying the same (sixth) place, which it still holds in some 
of the oriental alphabets, in the Latin, and in the living European 
languages. It probably had in Greece a name little differing from 
the vau of Judea and Latium. 

2d. Alphabetical signs, in every language, indicate no more than 
the genus of the sounds proper to them ; for it would be impossible 
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to invent signs enough to represent all the various shades and modi- 
fications in the articulation or modulation of each letter, according 
to its different positions. ‘Thus the English I indicates, in the 
words king, kind, bird, girl, four distinct sounds, though always in 
the same. position, namely, preceded by one, and followed by two 
consonants ; and without its modern transformation into J, it would 
also represent a consonant, as it did in the Latin. 

Sd. 'The Greek F, in like manner, whilst the alphabet was very 
scanty and imperfect, represented the aspirated articulations of our 
F, H, B, and V, diversified, modified, and combined ad infinitum, 
by the intermixture of colonies which, according to the general no- 
tion, migrated from Asia and Egypt into Greece; and those which, 
according to Wakefield and Horne Tooke, quitting the north, car- 
ried to the aborigines of Greece and Italy the self-born Teutonic 
language, afterwards employed in the composition of the Iliad and 
of the AZaeid. 

4th. From its first introduction into Latium, the F was frequently 
pronounced like B, as in the words anciently written sifilare and 
sibilare,—af, ab are indifferently prefixed to the verb fero—like H, 
as trafo, and traho; and the interjection heu from the Greek ¢sv; 
but more frequently like F’, and V, as Firgo, afterwards Virgo—and 
likewise in some words which, in the primitive Greek, began with 
a digamma, or continued to be spelled with a ¢, as_faselus (kidney- 
bean) ¢aondros—Vinum (wine) Fowos—Familia (family) FoxiaAa— 
besides Fordeum and hordeum (barley)—Fircus and hircus (goat) 
—Fadus and hadus (kid)—words which, belonging to agricul- 
ture, were early introduced ; and ‘ their first letter was pronounced,’ 
says Varro, ‘as F, H, or V, indifferently, by the country people in 
the vicinity of Rome.’* War and religion, which precede even 
agriculture, furnish words in which the H, F, and V, are commu- 
table, or substituted for the digamma, as Fostes, hostes (enemies) 
—Fostia, hostia (a victim)—Favov, fanum (a temple)—Fota, vota 
(vows)—Farov, fatum (fate)—and, Ecria, in the primitive Greek 
Hecria, or Ferria, the most ancient among the tutelar deities of 
the Etrurians and Romans implored by Virgil : 

D1 patrii Indigetes, et Romule, Vestaque mater 

Que Tuscum Tiberim, et Romana palatia servas. 
But the Romans, having no alphabetic sign to express the V in 
many words originally written with the vaw, which had been the pri- 
mitive name of their F, had recourse to the analogies of the AZolic 
pronunciation of a V consonant. Indeed their own F could not be 
any more commutable with other letters ; for, on account either of 
its primitive harshness, or subsequent changes in its powers, no Greek 
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in Cicero’s age could utter it—it offended Quintilian’s ear by its 
sound, which did not appear to belong to the human voice.*— But 
in Greece, the different powers of this character were early softened 
down and divided among new letters. 

5th. The first letter added to the original sixteen in Greece, and 
which still keeps the seventeenth place, was the V, afterwards YT. 
Although introduced among the Latins at different epochs under 
both its forms, this letter remained constantly a vowel, and was ne- 
ver pronounced as among the Greeks. ‘The T, placed between con- 
sonants, is a full vowel ; and between vowels, a half consonant, as 
we have observed in the word Evegyérys ; and it was with this pro- 
nunciation that it took the place of the digamma in several words, 
as, airixa—avrds—atrag—originally aPrixa—aFros—aFrag. Still 
a traditional articulation of the F was long preserved in the B of the 
Dorian mountaineers, who, like the Spartans, troubled their heads 
very little about improvements, and professed to be tenacious of 
ancient manners. ‘The word ¢gparje, anciently Feersg, is to this 
day by the Albanian Greeks, as well as the Latin Frater by the 
Sclavonians, pronounced Bratter—The A£olian islanders, lying 
nearer Asia, naturally voluptuous, and fruitful in poets, in preserv- 
ing the same primitive pronunciation, softened it into the V, wanted 
in the Roman alphabet, long after the corresponding character had 
disappeared from the Greek. The YT bears evident traces of having 
been substituted for a letter, which, like the obliterated F, concen- 
trated in itself several aspirative powers ; for it is aspirated in Greek ; 
and in the Latinized words it is invariably preceded by an H. 

6th. The H was likewise early added to the sixteen primitive let- 
ters in Greece ; its figure is still to be found in the sixth place, 
which had belonged to the superseded F, and its powers, like those 
of the F, were both guttural and dental aspirations. As a gut- 
tural consonant it was pronounced nearly as in the living lan- 
guages ; and combined with the T or the I (P) produced the den- 
tal aspirative sounds of the English TH, in the word Theatre, and 
of the PH, in such words as Philosophy. Ina short time the H, 
still continuing to hold the sixth place, came exclusively to repre- 
sent a double E, or rather an E, prolonged by a soft aspiration. 
The TH was then represented by a single sign ©, which looks like 
a rounded H, and is still next to it in the series. The MH was 
likewise reqresented by the single sign ®, which keeps the eighteenth 
place next to T, and looks likea reversed @ ; they are occasionally 
found to be commutable. 

7th. The vicissitudes of the F, or vau, or digamma, and its ra- 
mifications, although nearly the same, took place in Italy at periods 
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so much more recent, that we could almost trace their causes and 
epochs,—but their epochs in Greece are beyond the reach of 
chronology. Euripides, disserting in dramatic verses about the al- 
phabet, finds the © in the reign of Theseus : now we hear that it is 
very doubtful whether any ‘Theseus ever existed. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that this © with its kindred ® was long 
preceded by the T and H, and we think it very probable that, 
upon the introduction of these two characters, the Greek F dis- 
appeared for ever from the alphabetic series, to become a numeral 
mark, and oftener an orthographical note, under different forms. 

Sth. Accordingly, whenever the T, the H, (as an aspirate) or the 
© and ® occur in Greek lines and inscriptions, with the F, the F 
cannot express any particular sound like other letters ; it is only an 
indication sometimes of their aspirative, sometimes of their metrical 
power, and sometimes a formal archaism ; and in all these posi- 
tions, arbitrarily omitted, and often incorrectly inserted, as is the 
case with orthographical notes in every language. Thus in the 
AFYTO of the Delian, and in the EY FAOIOIS of the Elean in- 
scription, the F is more likely to have been misplaced as an ortho- 
graphical sign than as a letter, whose omission or addition always 
alters, and sometimes altogether destroys both the word and the 
sense. Still we think that the Delian and Elean stone-cutters were 
right; their digammas being claimed as an aspirative note by the 
Y of AFYTO, and as an intermediate aspiration without which 
the seven consecutive vowels of the EYFAOIOI could not be pro- 
nounced. 

9th. With the exception of the Etruscan C, the figures F, H, -— 
regarded on old coins and monuments as legitimate or spurious di- 
gammas, differ little from each other. They were commutable, 
and this is the reason why the Athenians and the Alexandrine wri- 
ters never mention the F, seldom the H, and often the F, The 
former was reserved for inscriptions, like our capital letters on 
similar occasions; the latter, being sooner written, prevailed in 
manuscript lines: indeed, the F, even in the opinion of our best 
critics, has almost, if not precisely, the same metrical power as 
the H and the /Eolic digamma.* It was supposed to be the half 
of an H, and to have performed for the Greeks the same office as 
the H entire character for the Romans,+ among whom it was not 
so much a letter as a note, written by Virgil’s own hand in his 


H 
poems thus AENA, now AHENA.t The F looks also like an 
F purposely deprived of its upper side-stroke. Its i ar 4 
was added much later, either by some librarian of the Ptolemies, or 
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by one of the laureat philologists of the Roman emperor’s house- 
hold. Quintilian, in alluding to both signs, seems to complain that 
the second was little employed.* But the Byzantine grammarians 
made an extravagant use of both; and to write them quicker, 
transformed them into the two notes (‘ 7”) still commonly used to 
indicate the strong or soft aspiration of the Greek vowels. 

We are already prepared to demolish this system of ours, at the 
very first intimation of any other that shall better explain and 
reconcile the absolute silence of the great ancient writers, and the 
inconsistencies of the minor ones, respecting the Aolic digamma. 
Could we have foreseen what bright illusions of our own, and pos- 
sibly of others we should destroy, we had certainly declined looking 
into the reality of facts. We have only learned, once again, that 
nothing in this world ever perishes, and every thing is continually 
undergoing a series of melancholy transformations. The best or- 
nament of the Assyrian, Pelasgic, Phoenician, Egyptian, Greek, 
and Latin alphabets; the boast of the AZolians; the favourite oc- 
cupation of the rulers of nations; the long vision of the learned 
Romans; and the meteor which, during the darkness of the middle 
ages, dazzled the eyes of the grammatici veteres, is now only to 
be recognized in two inverted commas familiar to schoolboys !— 
The exertions, however, of eminent scholars will, in all probability, 
restore the digamma to its pristine glory, by preserving it for ever in 
the poems of Homer. 

sum digammi ex effato Bentleii primo intellexere viri docti ;— 
and whatever be the future fate of this letter, its various appella- 
tives will, doubtless, one day be superseded by that of Tue Bri- 
tisnh DicgamMa. English travellers, antiquaries, and scholars, 
have been indefatigable in drawing it forth from the dust of anti- 
quity, combating its adversaries, and asserting its original rights. 
Bentley had observed that, very frequently in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
the collocation of syllables was not such as to prevent the hiatus, 
known to have been so obnoxious to the Athenians. This ap- 
peared to him the less analogous with the language of Homer, 
as it often arises in those very words whose etymology shows 
that they were originally written with the digamma. ‘These coin- 
cidences, and the changes which the Greek alphabet has undergone 
in the form and power of some of its letters, the addition of others, 
and the early disappearance of the F, and the aspirative H, con- 
firmed Bentley’s inductions, and led him to conclude that the F 
must have been the letter which, in the Homeric versification, 
being prefixed to words beginning with a vowel, had exercised 
some of the powers of a consonant, and which, having been dropped 
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in subsequent ages, left a vacuity between proximate. vowels. 
Although an eminent scholar in the ancient languages, and still 
more in the Greek than the Latin, yet it would seem that his ac- 
quirements could not direct him im the application of a dis- 
covery suggested to him by the impulse of his genius. The name 
alone of the heroine of the Iliad tormented Bentley, quite as much 
as her beauty did Paris and Menelaus. In addition to the autho 
rity of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the poet Astyages, as quoted by 
Priscian, conferred upon her the prerogative of the digamma; and 
her identity is placed beyond a doubt, by the name of her father, 
coupled with her own, Tuvdépida Féacvay, in a very old inscription 
copied by Pausanias. In Homer’s verses, however, she is con- 
stantly faithful to her modern name of ‘EAé7. Bentley, therefore, 
saw himself reduced to the alternative either of giving up the 
digamma, or of impugning the authority of Dionysius, Pausanias, 
and Priscian ;—and then upon what foundation rested his doctrine? 
The numberless erasures in the margin of his copy of Homer— 
which was the first edition of Stephanus—and his often-repeated, 
but always unsuccessful essays upon words in the same predica- 
ment, afford abundant proof that he struggled hard to reconcile the 
ancient rights of the digamma with those still more ancient of the 
Homeric prosody— 
Atqui vultus erat magna et preclara minantis. 
Probably his unsuccessful attempts were unknown even to his 
most intimate friends, as the extracts which we now possess were 
not published before the beginning of the present century. His 
admirers raised high expectations of an edition of Homer, which 
never appeared : while confiding, and with great reason, in his ex- 
traordinary attainments, he strove in vain to overcome difficulties, 
though continually proclaiming himself, 
Digammi ultorem ;—et verbis odia aspera movit. 

Soon after the death of Bentley, Dawes, ‘ who, like many others, 
borrowed his ideas, and repaid him with abuse,’ seized upon the 
digamma. In the full confidence that he should establish a new 
doctrine, and with the intention, perhaps, of revenging himself on the 
preponderant celebrity of its inventor, Dawes interpreted, in his own 
way, the Sybilline phrases of the Grammatici Veteres ; introduced 
new readings to tally with his own explanations; and compiled a 
psalterium of words, most of which etymologically may be written 
with the digamma, but are confounded with others not entitled 
toit. Nevertheless, with great ingenuity and erudition, he suc- 
ceeded in proving that the AZolians and Ionians must have assigned 
to the digamma two different powers, each suited to their respec- 
tive dialects ; that therefore, in editing Greek writers, we ought to 
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employ two distinct characters, the one representing the HZolic and 
the other the Ionic pronunciation ; for, as Homer was unquestion- 
ably an lonian, if instead of the Ionic, the Holic digamma be pro- 
nounced in his verses, it would certainly barbarise both his 
poems.* Bentley perhaps had never expected such a distinction ; 
yet foreseeing the objection to the admission of the Holic cha- 
racter in the text of an Ionian, and helping himself with Strabo’s 
tradition, ‘ that the AZolians also had migrated into Asia Minor,’ 
he inferred the existence of the digamma in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
because Homer, though born among the Lonians, must have been 
by paternal or maternal descent an AZolian.+ Still he involved 
his doctrine in two new difficulties—the epoch of the olian mi- 
gration, long anterior to the lonian—and the words which, though 
spelled with the digamma in the Holic dialect, must, by all the 
laws of prosody, be left in Homer’s text without it. 

Dawes allows us to translate the Latin word Violeus into the 
JEolic dialect by the word FIOAAFOS, giving to the digamma 
the name of Vau, and the sound of our V; but to translate it in 
the Ionic dialect, we must write and spell it with the English W, 
thusx—WIOAAWOS. Besides his W digamma, Dawes pertina- 
ciously contends that many Attic and several Ionic inflexions cannot 
be correctly spelled without the insertion of the H digamma; as, 
for a specimen, ewghaioby, ewghewev, ewghets, ewphygavro, ewehngev, 
ewehryycav, ewehnpav.—Independent of more serious objections, 
the mere appearance of Greek characters coupled with a ‘Teutonic 
figure brought the doctrine into such disgrace, that the very name 
of digamma is to this day scouted by the learned of Europe. 
Moreover, even the Germans cannot catch the English pronuncia- 
tion of the W, which must have augmented the misunderstanding, 
already irreconcileable, amongst scholars. Indeed if we could 
bring together a dozen Greek professors from different universities, 
and make them repeat the same line of the Iliad, the reciter him- 
self would be the only one who could understand a word of it ; and 
if the digamma be intended to perform the functions of the unde- 
finable aspirated and unaspirated W, no Italian, and still less any 
modern Greek, were he even constrained by an Austrian or ‘Turk- 
ish ordinance, could hope to utter it. 

This dissimilarity of pronunciation is a reasonable cause of 
doubt whether the open vowels, which suggested to Bentley the re- 
medy of the digamma, be really a defect. With the examination of 
this point we shall close this part of our task, whose narcotic influ- 
ence is stealing over our senses, and gradually blunting any feeling 
of wonder at the repugnance of our readers to follow us— 





= Apud Heyne Iliad. xix. Excurs. 2. pag: 713, not. 
t Miscell, Critica, cap. iv, 
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But we now see the haven nigh at hand, 
To which we mean our weary course to bend ; 
Veer the main sheet, and bear up for the land. 


The frequency of the, hiatus in ancient poets offends, more or 
less, every modern reader; this very frequency, however, ought to 
justify the inference that by them it was not consideredas a blemish. 
In the fragments of the old Roman poetry we meet with more in- 
stances of hiatus than in the whole work of Lucretius ; and in the 
few poems of Catullus again, more than in Virgil, who neverthe- 
less contrives occasionaily to preserve the character of the primi- 
tive Latin, as in the Georgics, 

Ante tibi Aeoae Atlantides abscondantur, 
and in the /Eneid 

Nereidum Matri et Neptuno Aegeo. 
Bentley’s aversion to the open vowel seems to have even induced 
him not to alter the common reading of Horace, 

O ego non felix quam tu fugis— 

Baxter and Gessner re-admitted O ego infelix, as quoted by the 
ancients. ‘The lower we descend in the scale of chronology, as 
far down as Claudian, the fewer hiatus we meet with, and we do 
not recollect a single one even in Lucan. But who, independent- 
ly of their other qualities, would prefer the harmony of Lucan and 
his followers to that of Lucretius? And whence the stiffness and 
noisy numbers of their poetry, if it be not from their eagerness to 
catch the strong sounds of the consonants, and their fear of weak- 
ening them by too many vowels? 

Now as the Latin, on account of the proportion and combina- 
tion of vowels and consonants in its words, may be considered as 
the intermediate between the southern and northern languages, we 
have reason to infer, that the Greek being more full of vowels, its 
primitive poets might have furnished more instances of the hiatus. 
The two most poetical modern languages, the one northern, the 
other southern, both composed of contractions of ancient and fo- 
reign words, will lead us to the same conclusion. The Eng- 
lish, by dropping the vowels, converted the southern words into 
harsh monosyllables, as from spiritus, spright. The Italian, on the 
contrary, by dropping consonants and adding vowels, softened the 
Gothic monosyllables introduced during the middle ages, as in 
bald and land, of which they make baldo, landa; and marescalco 
and maresciallo, from the composite Saxon mar-schall.* - — 

theless 





* The Italians, not to confound the leader of an army with a blacksmith, keep dis- 
tinct these two words, as in’ French maréchal and maréchal-ferrant ; the root, however, 
is 
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theless both these languages, so dissimilar in the use of the same 
alphabet, afford the same evidence that their primitive writers rather 
sought than avoided the concourse and opening of the vowels. 
Daute, from the very third line 
* Che la diritta via era smarrita,’ 

to the end of his long poem, seems to delight in hiatus, which 
none of his successors would have ventured to admit, yet which, 
in his verse, could not be altered without changing altogether the 
original character of a poetic language created by him; and de- 
stroying at the same time a species of melody, which seems the 
music of nature herself. The second of the following lines offers 
au instance both of the melting of the vowels, and of the hiatus, 
equally shocking to a modern ear— 

Queste parole dicolore oscuro, 

Vidi io scritte al sommo d’una porta. . 
—The vidi io, of which no versifier from Petrarch downwards, 
would have made more than two syllables, vid’ io, must be pro- 
nounced, in Dante, either vi-dii-o, or vi-di-io, in both ways 
making three syllables, otherwise the accent does not fall in its 
proper place, and the measure is incomplete. Such instances are 
to be met with in Milton, not so much because his ear had been 
educated by Greek, Latin, and Italian poets, ‘as because he was 
less distant from the origin of his vernacular tongue, and was jus- 
tified by the example of his predecessors. He is always careful 
to avoid all collision of consonants, and skilful in availing himself 
of the position of vowels, so as to lead the reader to dwell upon, 
without however dividing, them; as in the line, beautiful to an 
Italian, and, we venture to add, to an old English reader— 

* To set himself in glory above his peers.’ 
But no one amongst Milton’s successors either could or durst em- 
ploy the same contrivance. A modern reader cannot relish lines 
which compel him, contrary to the habits of his organs, to melt 
the y and a into a diphthong, or to divide them and find eleven, in- 
stead of ten syllables. But neither this conventional pronuncia- 
tion, nor the prevailing phalanx of consonants, can prevent the 
opening or melting of vowels. ‘ This alternative (says Mr. Cow- 
per) proposes itself to a modern versifier, from whence. there is no 
escape, which occurs perpetually, and which, choose as he may, 
presents him always with an evil,—when the particle (the) pre- 
cedes a vowel, shall he melt it into the substantive, or leave the 
hiatus open? Both practices are offensive to a delicate ear.’ 





is not French, as Dr. Johnson supposes. Mar-skall was the inspector of the king’s 
horses, and the commander of the cavalry ; from the Saxon word skall, a servant, and 
mare, which most probably, during the middle ages, meant horses in general, 
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Such offences were little complained of by the old English; nei- 
ther were the Attic expedients against the vacuity occasioned by 
open vowels resorted to by the earlier writers, as Hippocrates and 
Herodotus. Hiatus are to be foutid even in Thucydides, who, 
perhaps influenced by his anti-democratical feelings, refused to 
flatter the ear of his countrymen, and preferred a style more ana- 
logous to that of the ancients,—pra/fractior, nec satis ut ita dicam 
rotundus.* In justification of Plato’s neglecting to fill up the 
hiatus, it has been alleged, that as a writer of dialogues he had 
some right to preserve occasionally the unassuming eloquence of 
philosophers conversing among themselves: the poets, however, 
who flourished under the Ptolemies were less afraid of the open 
vowel, and imitated it precisely in those places where they thought 
that Homer had invariably admitted it. This, we have already 
seen, is accounted for by their bad taste and unacquaintance with 
the digamma. But it might also be observed that the rules laid 
down by Isocrates in favour of round and flowing periods—his 
pretensions to subject even prose writers to the metrical laws of 
poetry—and his lucubrations during ten years upon a speech, in 
order to carry to the highest perfection-a wonderful combination 
of vowels'and consonants, of wisdom and sophistry, of pathos and 
antitheses, were laughed at even by his warmest admirers,+ and 
superseded by the more rational doctrine of Demetrius Phalereus, 
one of the founders of the Alexandrine literature, whom we quote 
the more willingly, as he was an Athenian, vel hoc memoria dig- 
nus, quod ultimus est fere ex Atticis qui dict possit orator—quem 
tamen in illo medio dicendi genere prafert omnibus Cicero.t— 
‘From the affluence of towdls; as in the word 4éAi0s, requiring a 
protracted modulation of the », ¢, 1, 0, there naturally arises a kind 
of chaunt, which accompanies the whole word; hence the poets 
strove to employ words containing a great number of vowels, and 
sometimes even added one merely to satisfy the ear. ‘They wrote, 
for instance, égéwy for éeav; and even in prose, the sound, a little 
harsh, of the words xadd ’crw, becomes, by the addition of a 
vowel, xaAd éoriv, melodious and agreeable. Hence the introduc- 
tion of words without a consonant, as Ajaiy, or with only one as 
Edis: and the Egyptian priests in their sacred songs modulated 
only the seven vowels. Indeed they issue spontaneously from 
every musical instrument, and produce by their various modulations 
the harmony which is peculiar to them: consequently if we take 
away the concourse of vowels in a language, we deprive it at the 
same time of the combinations of various musical tones.’§ 





* Cicero. Orator. sect. 13. 44. ¢ Quintil. lib. x. cap. 2. 
t Dionys. Halic. in Isocrate, sect. 12. § Meg “Egpanvsiag. sect. 69, 70, 71. 
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But melody and harmony are not the only results of the con- 
course of vowels. ‘There are in Homer hiatus which, in leading 
the voice to pause upon certain syllables, express by the sound 
alone the feelings of the speaker. The impassioned line in the 
scene between Paris and Helen, 

Ob yap ww work p dds igws Debra auPexardrper.* 

(of which Cowper’s version furnishes but the dry sense, Never 
I loved thee as I love thee now) offended the ear of Bentley, 
who, to remedy the hiatus, inserts an idle particle,—ws 7 ggas.— 
The ancients also had perceived it, and some among them trans- 
posed two words, thus—¢gévas Zowet; the vulgate nevertheless has 
preserved the hiatus, and Srobahiy an actor would have preferred it 
in declamation. The modulation of the two consecutive vowels 
would have assisted him to express the ardour and impatience of 
Paris: indeed the sighs breathed under the influence of the softer 
passions (like the amorous interjections of every language) are but 
aspirated vowels. An extract from Pope’s translation will explain 
our idea to the greater number of our readers, and perhaps they 
may consider it as not merely one of the visions of verbal criti- 
cism— 

The prince replies: Ah, cease, divinely fair, 

Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear; 

These softer moments let delights employ, 

And kind embraces snatch the hasty joy. 

Not thus I loved thee when from Sparta’s shore 

a forced my willing heavenly bride I bore. 

When first entranc’d in Cranae’s isle I lay, 

Mix’d with thy soul, and all dissolv’d away. 


Grandeur of style was also attained in the Greek language by 
means of vowels. The great seven-fold shield of Ajax seems to 
have been invented by Homer, to impress upon the imagination 
the imposing size and strength of the warrior. ‘ Still (says De- 
metrius) the words Alas ? 6 wéyas aiiv—though the concourse 
of so many vowels may offend the ear—convey by the sound alone 
such an idea of proud magnificence, that they characterize the sta- 
ture and strength of the hero more even than the shield..—He was 
so struck with the image which the mere combination of the 
vowels, Aias aiév, presented to his fancy, that he repeats the same 
example in another part of his work.[ Barnes, enhancing upon 
the observation of the ancient critic, remarks that between Alas and 
aiéy, the poet might have written as usual 2 ad wéyas; but that, to 
avail himself of an additional vowel, he employed the article, and 





* Iliad. lib. iii, 442. + Apud Eustath. p. 483.—Iliad. xvi. 358. 
$ Tegt “Bgpanvelas, sect. 48. and 105. 
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wrote 6 wéyas. Clarke allows that Barnes is not wrong ii this 
instance ; but, not to depart from his system of orthography and 
pronunciation, he insists upon joining the article to the noun, by 
means of an additional », thus duu¢yas, which destroys precisely a 
part of the effect, pointed out by Demetrius. Heyne declares 
that he cannot comprehend the theory of Demetrius,—wonders at 
the magisterial tone of Clarke,—rejects Barnes’s favourite article 
6 as intruded upon the Homeric language—proposes to substitute 
the idle auxiliary 8; yet, faithful to his wouted neutrality, 





Mussat Rex ipse Latinus 

Quos generos vocet, aut quae sese ad federa flectat, 
and leaves the text as he found it.—Finally, in Mr. Knight’s 
edition we meet with two digammas, AiFavs aFey. His theory 
may convince us that he has restored the genuine reading, and that 
in adding av to the name of Ajax he gives it more consistently with 
the age of Homer: but it is not the less true that the v followed by 
a ¢ produces a nasal sound, and impedes the voice in the open 
enunciation of the vowels. 

This is, however, only our individual opinion; and far from 
wishing to inculcate it upon others as infallible, we would exhort 
each reader of the Greek poets to profit by the few data we have, 
respecting the quantity of syllables, and to make use of his own 
ear, if he have a musical one, to direct him in the enunciation of 
their verses. It is of little consequence whether he succeed in 
pleasing others, it is quite enough if he can please himself; for, 
whatever method he may follow, he is always liable to transgress 
the precepts either of the old or new school, and be perhaps ob- 
noxious to both. 

Since the revival of learning, all classical writers have been cri- 
ticised and corrected with the application of ex-post-facto rules, 
grounded on the examples and notions of what is termed the golden 
age of Greek and Roman literature. Yet it is not there that one 
should look for the genuine prosody. Its legitimate depositaries 
are the old writers, whose only guide was a pronunciation not yet 
altered by time, nor sophisticated with those absurdities which grow 
up only in times of fastidious civilization, and gain strength in. pro- 

rtion as the refinements of art take place of the graces of nature. 
osioden arbitrary elegancies in the Athenian, Alexandrian, 
and Roman poets, relished for their novelty, and gradually acknow- 
ledged as constituent elements of the language, put the Italian, 
French, German, and English scholars, both under the necessity and 
impossibility of subjecting Greek and Latin prosody to a coherent 
system of rules. ices their unavoidable contradictions, and in 
corruptissima republica plurime leges, which entitled subsequent 
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eritics to consider grammars and lexicons as the oracles of dunces. 
The philosophical methods of generalization, which from the be- 
ginning of the last century influenced all branches of learning, pre- 
vailed likewise in the emendations of the classical writers, and sug- 
gested principles of verbal criticism ; which, although undeniable 
in themselves, will seldom answer the purpose of finding out 
and restoring a pronunciation, on which alone depended the me- 
trical rules of all dead languages—inasmuch as these principles 
must be applied only by men imperceptibly, and therefore more 

owerfully, misled by their habits of pronouncing some particular 
living language. As for us, we frankly confess, that our prepos- 
session in favour of the vowels in Homer’s verses, is so great, that 
we prefer them, even when we do not well understand the word. 
*"Hidevrs (Lliad v. SG.) is in vain translated verdant, pleasant— 
(etymologists and lexicographers cannot agree)—still the four me- 
lodious vowels, although the pleasure they give to the ear is purely 
mechanical, assist the imagination in calling up a delightful pic- 
ture of the banks of a river. Such are the puerile illusions of our 
senses, and especially of our ears, quorum judicium superbissimum, 
which may be fairly translated capricious, was the terror of Cicero, 
— but it is not the less true that our senses are our first and princi- 
pal tutors, and that these caprices spring and grow, and vary, from 
causes which have their root in the physical organization of different 
nations and individuals, and in those modifications which from age 
to age are operating a change in the manners, doctrines, and lan- 
guage, of each separate country. 

In establishing, therefore, a doctrine for the restoration of ortho- 
graphy and prosody, it ought not to be forgotten, that as nature 
has endowed each people with a peculiar and permanent east of 
mind and features, differing more or less from all others, a like 
variety must exist in their organs of speech ; and that to determine 
the pronunciation of tongues no longer spoken, we must resort to 
analogies furnished by those still in existence. The climate inha- 
bited by each nation chiefly conduces to harden or soften their 
organs, and although many changes are gradually effected by time, 
still that most congenial to the organs of each people always pre- 
vails. A comparative analysis of words common to different lan- 
guages would certainly lead us to conclude that the number. of 
vowels and consonants retained by each nation, in the same word, 
furnishes the best, if not the only criterion of their respective organs. 
The word presbyter introduced into the Latin by the Fathers of 
the church,* was almost simultaneously taught to all the Euro- 
peans converted to the Christian religion. The Italians turned it 





. * Tertullianus, de Corona, apud Forcellinum. 
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into prevete, which is still heard under the higher Alps, and then 
into prete—in French it became, first prebstre, then prestre, finally 
prétre—and in English, priest. The presbyter underwent in all 
countries the penalty to which almost all migrating words are sub- 
jected, and accordingly lost some of its letters: but of its three 
vowels, six consonants, and three syllables, the Italians preserved 
three consonants, two vowels, and two syllables—the French two 
vowels, four consonants, and two syllables, of which the last is 
scarcely uttered—the English made of it a monosyllable, with a 
diphthong squeezed in among four consonants. In applying these 
remarks to the subject under investigation, we may, without fear of 
contradiction, assume that, of the northern and southern nations, the 
latter approach nearer to the Greek in the natural conformation of 
their organs. ‘Therefore in the restoration of Homer’s orthography, 
northern critics ought to be more on their guard against emendations 
suggested by the character of their vernacular tongue. Let the 
elaborate lines of Pope, 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother murmurs flows, 


be pronounced by an unsophisticated Russian. ‘They will be too 
mellifluous for him: and he would affix at the end of some words 
his own digamma (they write it 6 and call it yerr or jerr) which 
by its power of imitating and redoubling the sound of any pre- 
ceding consonant, would distress with his softt strainn andd 
smootherr streamm even the ear of an Englishman. The Italians, 
on the contrary, far from perceiving sweetness of harmony, would 
be only struck with the succession of the syllables, smooth stream 
in smoother. Such is their organic inability of pronouncing the S 
preceded and followed by a consonant, that their grammarians 
branded it with the ignominious title of S impura. 

Had Bentley been born and educated in a southern country, 
perhaps his theory of the digamma would not have occurred to him; 
but at all events he must have despaired of its application, except in 
those universities whose national language is of Teutonic origin. 
Whenever words offer the choice between different spellings, as for 
instance, the derivations and inflexions of the primitive yaw, 
Heyne, without the least metrical provocation, inexorably exiles 
Jivere im favour of Siyveras, even when the harsh combination 
y (gn) destroys the sweetness required by the sense, and ex- 
pressed by the soft sound of the other worfs— 


Mogics, 3oca te QbrAa xa} avbsa yireras Hen.—lliad ii. 468. 


Thus, in his Virgil, instead of autumnus, he constantly writes 
auctumnus, and compels the reader to force his pronunciation pre- 
E2 cisely 
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cisely in the middle of a line calculated to breathe the same amenity 
of images, as that just quoted from Homer— 
Primus tere rosam atque autumno carpere poma. 

This orthography he justifies by the gratuitous assumption, sfa- 
tuendumest untiquiora esse duriora ad aurem et severiora.* Like 
his fellow mortals, Heyne cherished the illusion that he was guided 
by learning and judgment, whilst he was only actuated by the im- 
pulses of nature and education ; for all poets of every nation and age 
alter and soften the orthography of the language, in order to adapt 
it to the rhythmus ; and each reader adapts it to the decision of his 
own ear, Italian and German scholars, in reciting Greek or Latin 
hexameters, accuse each other of barbarism, if not of shameful ig- 
norance. The Italian, with the melody from which springs the ex- 
cellence of vocal music, dwells too much upon the vowels. ‘The 
German, whose ear is more apt to combine notes and sounds of in- 
strumental music, ‘marks the long and short syllables, rather by a 
stronger or softer articulation of the consonants. Each, however, 
accuses the other unjustly : for neither pronounces, like the ancients, 
and each-pronounces as well as he is allowed by organization and 
habit. 

But the main question is, whether Homer was one of the 
earliest poets of his country. The primitive writers all abound in 
hiatus, because languages commence by being léss articulated than 
modulated : precisely as a child can easily modulate the a, the, the 
0, bit requires exercise and strength of organs to articulate the f, 
the /, the 1, the r, and to pronounce them together : or, to translate 
the words of Mr. Knight—‘ the ancient languages, especially the 
Greek, had more melody in pronunciation than ours, baving re- 
ceived, from nature herself, a certain species and modulation of 
song, even in daily and common use ; and the more ancient the lan- 
guage, the more this species and modulation were indigenous to it, 
because less remote from the babbling of infants or the lowing of 
animals.’+—How then, if the digamma be a consonant, could this 
primitive melody be preserved by the insertion of the digamma? It 
would, indeed, increase the harmony, which can only be obtained by 
the skilful combination of vowels and consonants ; for, as each syl- 
lable is subject to alter its sound, according to the changes of its 
position, each letter offers such a multitude of combinations to the 
ear, that few poets are capable of seizing them all, and selecting 
and employing them with such an effect as to obtain a perfect ver- 
sification. . Perhaps the pains they take to attain this kind of per- 
fection, and the necessity of sacrificing to it a thousand bold strokes, 





- * Preef. ad Virgilium, nove edit. p. xxiii, xxiv. 
F Knight Prolegom. Sect. Ixxxix. 
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weaken, in some measure, their genius and force of invention. In 
fact, we cannot cite a single one of those accomplished masters in 
versification, who was not more or less an imitator; and we do not 
hesitate to place Virgil at their head. From the moment these 
poets appear, the collision of consonants, the concourse of vowels, 
and above all the hiatus, become more perceptible and offensive, 
and are rejected as archaisms. indeed, the successors of the 
ancient bards ought to avoid them with the more care, since they can 
no longer avail themselves’ of the energy and liberty of a virgin lan- 
guage ; and since in proportion as the graces of nature disappear, it 
becomes necessary to supply their place by the resources of art. 

To pronounce, then, whether we should or should not exclude 
the hiatus from the poems of Homer, it will be proper to ascertain, 
whether they were composed when the language was‘ still at an 
early stage. Blackwell’s Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Homer,* contains an index of long poems anterior to the fliad. 
It is not easy to give credit to his authorities; but it is quite as 
difficult to conceive that the Greek language, with its poetry, 
should have sprung forth all at once, and armed at all points like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. ‘The richness of its words, the 
multiplicity of its inflexions, and, more than all, the perfect con- 
struction of its hexameter, would incline us to ascribe to Homer 
less the merit of creating than of raising to excellence a poetical 
language which had already had good cultivators. It is, however, 
a natural excellence, and does not offer the smallest trace of those 
artificial improvements which languages acquire by the gradual for- 
miation of the abstract terms of philosophy, by the analysis of the 
passions, the fastidiousness of civilization, and the conventional laws 
of the schools. 

To this it may be replied, that natural excellence does not pre- 
vent the melody, which accompanies all early poetry, from uniting 
with the harmony of a more advanced stage, especially in the rare 
coincidence of such a powerful language with such a powerful 
genius. The Iliad and Odyssey, in fact, abound in harmony, and 
present combinations which seem less the result of inspiration 
than consummate skill.+ Homer, then, must have possessed in the 
alphabet all the necessary instruments of versification: and since 
the affluence of vowels, though favourable to melody, is some- 
times destructive of harmony, there is every reason to think with 
Bentley, that it was not the poet’s intention, but that some con- 





* Blackwell was a laborious and ingenious builder of systems; but an indifferent 
scholar, a credulous critic, and a coxcomical writer. 
+ Clarke, De Versus Numeris rem ipsam depingentibus, iv the passages referred to in 
his preface to the Iliad. 
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sonant, obliterated by time and an altered orthography, had disap- 
peared from the earliest texts of his poems. 

It would be difficult not to assent to this reasoning, if, instead of a 
consonant letter, it were affirmed that there is wanting some ortho- 
graphic or prosodical note calculated to neutralize the vowels and 
consonants. For, if the Greek F, which existed in the primitive 
alphabet of sixteen letters, no longer holds a place in the complete 
alphabet of twenty-four, and evident traces remain that it has been 
superseded by the H, the T, the ©, and the 9, how shall we admit the 
Jast three letters and the F at the same time ?—or how, at present, 
take any of these letters away from Homer’s text ’—And granting 
that we could insert the F as a letter, what essential power shall we 
assign to it, in order that any sound expressed by its figure, may be 
such as to constitute an intrinsic part of the meaning of the word? 
Otherwise, any sign, destitute of such an essential power, far from 
being really a letter, is nothing more than a mark common to 
many words, useful, indeed, in poetry, written or sung, but alto- 
gether superfluous as regards the sense ; and consequently arbitrary, 
and depending on the mode of spelling of each poet, and the notes 
of each singer. Now if the digamma had, in Homer, any parti- 
cular power, how, of the two words dvaé and avjp, both of which, 
for the same etymological reason, should be spelled with the di- 

amma, can the former be almost invariably written Faveé and the 
atter never Famp, without altogether confounding the numbers of 
each hexameter where it exists? And how is it that the digamma, 
if constantly prefixed to the same word, as in ‘Hoy, at one time 
ameliorates, and at another destroys the metre ?—But if we are to 
consider the digamma in Homer’s poetry merely as an indication 
admitted or excluded, as the prosody required, we cannot refuse to 
recognize it in the very ancient F, which owes, in all probability, 
its figure and origin to the Greek F, and which, unquestionably, 
has been converted into the two inverted commas (‘ ’) indicative 
both of etymologies still to be traced, and of a pronunciation long 
since irrecoverably lost. These marks, in fact, are now of little 
use, unless to the learner’s eye ; but in their earliest day, whether 
under the form of the F, the H, or the F, and in what manner soever 
they may have been aspirated, modulated, or articulated, they must 
have exercised a decided influence over the ear, in obviating the 
disagreeable effect of the hiatus in declamation and singing—But 
how? With what sound? What musical rules? What variations ? 
What degrees ?—These are questions which we cannot hope to 
elucidate, unless we could raise up Homer himself from the tomb, 
to recite his own verses. 
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Art. I11.—1. Remarks made during a Tour through the United 
States of America, in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By 
William Tell Harris. In a series of Letters to Friends in Eng- 
land. London. 1821. 

2. A Visit to North America and the English Settlements in 
Illinois, with a Winter Residence at Philadelphia; solely to 
ascertain the actual Prospects of the emigrating Agriculturist, 
Mechanic, and Commercial Speculator. By Adlard Welby, 
Esq. South Rauceby, Lincolnshire. London. 1821. 

3. Letters from the Illinois, 1820, 1821 ; containing an Account 
of the English Settlement at Albion and its Vicinity, anda Re- 
Jutation of various Misrepreséntations, those more particularly 
of Mr. Cobbett. By Richard Flower. With a Letter from 
Mr. Birkbeck; and a Preface and Notes by Benjamin Flower. 
London. 1822. 

4. Views of Society and Manners in America; in a series of 
Letters from that Country to a Friend in England, during the 
years 1818, 1819, and 1820. By an Englishwoman. n- 
don. 1821. 

[% what sphere of life ‘ Mr. Tell Harris of Liverpool’ (the first 
name in our list) may move, is of the least possible consequence 

to be known, and therefore not worth the inquiry. We shall not 
greatly err, perhaps, in considering him as agent, ‘ in the travel- 
ling line,’ of a provincial branch of the same surly sour-headed 
faction which sent forth the well known Fearon as a sort of ont- 
rider, to spy the country; as certain insects put out their feelers 
to ascertain the prudence of proceeding or retreating. 

That Mr. Tell Harris has /e/t, or rather sought, and sought 
diligently, his book affords sufficient evidence ; we suspect, how- 
ever, that the only ‘ relief which he has yet found’ is of that 
negative kind to which his predecessor had recourse, when he 
strove to sooth his disappointment, by giving vent to his spleen, 
and discharging his ill-humours through the press. ‘The plea- 
sure which such men find in traducing all that is virtuous, and 
all that is valuable in the institutions of their native country, is 
happily not unalloyed ; it is mixed with no small degree of shame 
and vexation at having been the dupes of their own malice and 
cupidity; for, disguise it as they may, the real object of their 
pursuit is a mere question of loss and gain. The good effects 
of the embarrassment under which these bag-men labour, m 
giving an account of their ‘ out-ride,’ are, that the truth will now 
and ther peep through the vast farrago of falsehood with which 
they endeavour to smother their disappointment. ‘ Many of 


those,’ says Harris, ‘ who crossed the ocean with the absurd ex- 
E4 pectation 
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pectation of finding the vast western continent similar im soil 
and climate to their little garden, England, have been surprized 
at meeting with rocks, forests, and swamps there.’ Not exactly 
so, Mr. Tell; they were prepared for the rocks, and forests and 
swamps; their surprize was occasioned by the discovery of the 
delusion which had been practised upon them, by the exaggerated 
statements of the ‘ many advantages’ which you and your fellows 
held out to them ; but which they now perceived, to their cost, had 
no existence. Such persons are, and justly may be, ‘ surprized,’ 
as well as ‘ discontented ;’ nor is it at all to be wondered at that 
as many of them as have the means should think themselves 
but too happy to ‘return,’ even with the certainty ‘ of meeting 
the demands of tithes and taxes,’ to the ‘little garden,’ which, 
after all, is still found preferable to the swamps and prairies of 
the Wabash. 

The object of Mr. Welby’s ‘ Visit to North America,’ was 
partly the same as Mr. Tell Harris’s—‘ to inquire into the truth 
of so inviting a prospect as that held up by Mr. Birkbeck and 
some others, and in part to relieve the mind from evils of a 
domestic nature. —‘ He took in his hand,’ he tells us, ‘ the flat- 
tering accounts in print, in order to compare them with his own 
actual observations, with the intent either to add his confirmation 
to the favourable side, or otherwise to exert his utmost to undeceive 
the many of his countrymen misled by specious reports.’ The 
result of Ais observations is, that ‘the North Americans possess 
a fertile country and a fine climate,’ (we cannot say much about 
the climate) but he ‘ laments,’ in somewhat an odd phraseology, 
‘ the apparent presence anrong them of a huge portion of blind 
conceit in their own superiority, and also the absence of the 
very essential christian principle of ‘good-will and benevolence.’ 
Though Mr. Welby has not always the happiest way of expressing 
his meaning, he appears to see things in a pretty correct light, 
and is tolerably free from prejudice ; though he too, occasionally, 
talks nonsense about the taxation and oppression of England. 

Mr. Richard Flower’s ‘ Refutation,’ Mr. Benjamin Flower's 
‘ Notes and Preface,’ together with the ‘ Letter’ from Mr. Birk- 
beck so pompously announced, help us very little in forming a 
just estimate of the state of things among the Backwoodsmen ; 
that little, however, speaks volumes when we find that the ‘ re- 
futation’ of misrepresentations is chiefly, we may say wholly, 
directed against a writer whose name is synonymous with false- 
hood, and who is feebly encountered after all. 

The fourth and last article is an impudent attempt, we con- 
ceive, to foist into public notice, under a spurious title, namely, 
that of an Englishwoman, a most ridiculous and extravagant pa- 
negyric 
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negyric on the government and people of the United States; ac- 
companied by the grossest and most detestable calumnies against 
this country, that folly and malignity ever invented. An Eng- 
lishwoman, with the proper spirit and feeling attached to that 
ee title, would blush to be thought the author of such a work. 

e will not, we cannot possibly, believe that one so lost to 
shame exists among us; and are rather disposed, therefore, to 
attribute it to one of those wretched hirelings who, under the 
assumed names of ‘ travellers,’ ‘ residents in France,’ ‘ Italy,’ &c. 
supply the radical press with the means of mischief. Our first 
conjecture, indeed, on opening the correspondence, was that we 


.were indebted for it to the consistent Mr. Walsh, who, finding 


that his former work had made no converts on this side the At- 
lantic, (with the exception of our northern brethren, to whom the 
subject endeared it,) had attempted to revive it under a more 
taking title. A regard to justice, however, compels us to add, 
that the perusal of a very few pages convinced us that the calum- 
nies are too stupidly outrageous to come from him; and, to say 
a bold word, we know of no other American that could justify 
even a guess. Such, however, as the Correspondence is, we 
must proceed with it. We can smile at the bloated vanity 
which proclaims a Solon and Lycurgus to be mere simpletons in 
legislation compared with a Jefferson; and Hannibal a bungler 
by the side of a General Jackson, whose most glorious achieve- 
ment, we believe, (before his unparalleled campaign in the Flo- 
ridas,) was that of the murder of two unarmed Englishmen: nay, 
we can hear without much impatience, that the American govern- 
ment is the perfection of all human institutions—that justice is 
cheaply dealt out with such an even hand to high and low that 
slavery even ceases to be a curse—that a spirit of universal bene- 
volence pervades all classes of society—that poverty is unknown, 
oppression unfelt, and dishonesty unpractised—but when we are 
told, ‘ that the people of the United States are far superior to the 
English in all mtellectual endowments ; in the decencies of life; 
aud in their general conduct towards each other and to strangers 
—that they have not, like us, disgraced themselves with an esta- 
blished church, supported by penal laws, the work of statecraft 
and priestcraft united’—in short, that ‘ relief from all the evils 
which the old governments of Europe have inflicted upon the 
poor and industrious is only to be found in America’—it becomes 
a duty to rise up and expose the fallacies, in order to check the 
ruinous consequences which they are but too well calculated to 
entail upon those credulous people who are liable to be deluded 
by them. 

A single extract from the Letters of the sete ianeaneast 
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will be sufficient to show the general feeling by which the writer 
is influenced towards England. In speaking of the affair of 
Frenchton, on the river Raisin, a story is told of the massacre of 
‘a detachment of the choicest sons of Kentucky, by the Indians 
under Colonel Proctor, after a surrender by capitulation on 
honourable terms,’ which concludes thus:—‘ The British com- 
mander marched off his troops, gave his prisoners in charge to 
the savages, and left them, with the wounded and the dying, to 
be tomahawked and roasted at the stake.’ A more infamous 
and detestable falsehood than this was never fabricated. Colonel 
Proctor left no prisoners in the hands of the ‘ savages’; and 
every one of those who were captured by the abused and plun- 
dered Indians themselves was brought by them to head-quarters, 
and taken the utmost care of until the whole were given over to 
their own countrymen. A detached body of Indians, indeed, 
falling in with some of these ‘ choicest sons of Kentucky,’ did, 
we believe, tomahawk a few of them.—And why? Let the Ken- 
tuckyans themselves answer the question: it has, in fact, been 
answered by one of their own writers, and stands unrefuted to 
this hour, These ‘ choice spirits’ had seized a party of Indians 
but a few days before, the greater part of whom they not only 
scalped, according to their common practice, but coolly and de- 
liberately amused themselves by cutting razor-strops from their 
backs while alive !* 

The overflowing rancour which uniformly characterises this 
writer’s notice of the English, is exchanged for the most abject 
sycophancy whenever America is mentioned; the violation of 
truth and decency is always the same, in both cases. She is not 
afraid to assert (p. 546) that, ‘ during the late war, a British 
deserter was never knowingly employed on board an American 
ship’! Now there is not a fact on record more notorious than 
that of the establishment of an organized system at all the Ame- 
rican ports for the purpose of inveigling men from our service 
to man their ships of war. It is known—that this system of 
seduction was even extended to the crews of boats sent on shore 
with flags of truce—that the men thus obtained were trium- 
phantly paraded through the streets with bands of music—and 
that the several collectors of the customs were always at hand 
to furnish them (for two or three dollars) with ‘ certificates of 








*« The Federalist.’ See No. XLI. p. 155. We have every reason to believe, exclu- 
sive of the authority of the Federalist, that this infernal fact is true to the letter. 
Why should it be thought incredible of the gougers and gander-pullers of Kentucky? 
We have piles of their own papers before us, and we read in them that public sub- 
scriptions are raised in order to bestow rewards for bringing in Indian scalps (provided 
both ears are on); and it is but a step from a scalp to a razor-strop, both of them, 
no doubt, considered as trophies equally glorious. 
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citizenship.’. Of the innumerable facts which lie before us, we 
will trespass on the reader’s indulgence for one or two only; 
and this for the sake of putting beyond question the habitual 
disregard of truth by this abandoned prostitutor of the name and 
character of an ‘ Englishwoman.’ 

When the Chesapeake was taken by the Shannon, six and 
thirty of her crew were recognized as British subjects: many of 
them were tried and convicted as deserters, and one was hung at 
Spithead! When the United States captured the Macedonia, 
that vessel had a very considerable number of deserters from our 
service on board her: and the court-martial which tried Captain 
Carden for the loss of his ship, applauds ‘ the steady allegiance of 
the Macedonia’s crew, and the attachment to their king and 
country manifested in resisting’ (it is the language of the court- 
martial which we are using) ‘ the various and repeated tempta- 
tions held out to them to seduce them from their duty.’ Thus, 
too, the officers of the Constitution, after the capture of the 


- Guerriere, tried every art to inveigle the men into their service. 


‘1 was shocked,’ (says Captain Dacres, in his address to the 
court-martial,) ‘ to find, when taken on board the Constitution, 
so large a proportion of that ship’s éompany British seamen ; 
many of whom I recognized as having been foremost in the at- 
tempt to board.’ Need we say more?’—Yes, one word we 
will yet add. The American captain, as we have just seen, de- 
liberately put forward the English deserters, to destroy their 
brethren. Captain Dacres, when he went into action, had on 
board the Guerriere seven Americans, who had served under him 
for many years. Before a shot was fired, he ordered every one 
of them to go below, and not, on any account, to fight against 
their own countrymen! What does the ‘ Englishwoman’ think 
of this ?—but we will close with something more to her liking. 
Captain David Porter, (the hero of the Marquesas,) who com- 
manded the Essex during the late war, called all hands on deck, 
one morning, to take the oath of allegiance to the United States. 
On the name of John Erving being called, he told the captain 
that, being a British subject, he could not take the oath; upon 
which ‘ this boast of the American navy’ had him stripped naked, 
tarred and feathered, rowed ashore in a boat stern-foremost, and 
turned adrift in that condition. 

It is not for the sake of renewing old grievances, or of exaspe- 
rating new ones, that we repeat these facts ; but for that of puttmg 
down calumny, and preventing unprincipled scribblers on either 
side the Atlantic from sacrificmg the loyalty and honour of the 
British character to the basest of passions. 

We now return to Mr. T. Harris, whom we left in the —_ 
o 
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of his raptures at ‘ the gentleman-like manners of the custom-house 
officers of New York, and the air of independence’ of the people, 
which, ‘ by those,’ he tells us, ‘ who are accustomed to, and 
pleased with, the servility of behaviour apparent in the lower 
orders of European countries, would be termed impertinence.’ 
We understand pretty well, we believe, what this language means, 
and are not therefore surprized to find that Mr. Welby, who also 
landed here, was not quite so much enraptured with it. Upon 
entering the boarding-house to which he was recommended, and 
inquiring ‘ for the landlord, a young woman, who was sweeping 
the floor, slip-shod, desired him to walk into a room she pointed 
to, where she said he might wait for further orders.’ ‘This ¢ first 
striking specimen of the effects of freedom without refinement,’ 
as he calls it, was not much weakened im its effect when, on 
civilly requesting the ostler to call him early next morning, he 
was told, with that ‘air of independence’ which is so agreeable to 
the feelings of Mr. ‘Tell Harris, that he might call himself and be 
d—d! The pseudo-Englishwoman, however, has no com- 
plaints on this score. She every where procured ‘ civilities and 
services’ for a ‘ kind thank-ye,’ and this, she says, was all that was 
expected. Mr. Welby was then out of luck, for he met with 
nothing but ‘ a most unconciliating manner of studiously avoid- 
ing common civility... Nor was his predecessor Fearon much 
more fortunate: he found ‘ common -civility,’ m fact, so rare a 
commodity, that he could not purchase the chance of one of 
those cheap thank-ye’s, from a little ragged republican, for less 
than half a dollar—and went without it after all.* But the 
unbought grace of civility is not the only distinction of this proud 
city, it is also pre-eminent for honesty: a girl put down her basket 
by the side of the pavement to point out the way to the ‘ English- 
woman,’ and it was not stolen!—hence New Y ork is incontestably 
proved to be ‘ quite as civil as any city in England, and perhaps 
a little more honest.’ Itis also the seat, she tells us, of ‘ cheerful 
and enthusiastic patriotism:’ on this point let us hear Mr. Welby. 

* Time alone can wear down their heterogeneous habits into a national 
character, which many other causes, besides those now enumerated, 
may at present unite to oppose: the effect is an evident want of energy, 





* From Mr. Fearon’s avowed hatred of England, he anticipated a cordial reception 
in America, but he was everywhere disappointed. Such was the want of discernment, 
however, in this earth-born race of republicans, that they actually appeared to value 
the poor man as little for bis hostility to his own country, as for his devotement 
to theirs. ‘ Our heart,’ as Antient Pistol says, ‘ is fracted and corroborate’ when we 
read the pathetic remonstrances which he makes to them on this barbarous iujustice. 
* Even those,’ he says, ‘ who professed republican principles at home, (a sin which 
might at least, one should think, be forgiven in the United States,) are treated with 
Scorn, ag outcasts.’ 
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of heart and soul in every thing animating to other nations. I am just 
returned from witnessing the celebration of the anniversary of their 
Liberty,—such a festival might well be expected to call forth every 
spark of enthusiasm; but, even then, not an eye either of spectators or 
actors glistened with joy or animation, the latter seemed walking to a 
funeral; the others contemplating the melanchdly ceremony! Nothing 
could dispel,the illusion but the gay clothes of the female spectators, 
to which their countenances in general bore a strong contrast.’—J¥ elby, 
p- 28. 


This is not the only amusing specimen of American ‘ enthu- 
siasm’ which Mr. Welby witnessed at New York and elsewhere, 
particularly at Philadelphia, where he followed a triumphant pro- 
cession (with insignia and military music) of one-horse carts, 
loaded with ‘a magnificent and splendid exhibition’ of carcasses, 
‘such (says the hand-bill) as were never in one day exhibited for 
sale in any city in the world!’ at which ‘ not even a smile was 
to be seen; but all passed by with the quiet and order of busi- 
ness: the spectators seemed to be calculating how much the 
meat would sell for, or taking in large draughts of conceit upon 
having the honour to attend the best beef in the whole world !’ 
—p. 198. 

Our traveller is not quite so much en‘aptured with the incom- 
parable sweetness and beauty of Philadelphia as the pseudo- 

Englishwoman or Mr. Tell Harris; but we must hasten from the 
ugly straggling pollards, the green stinking puddles, and the 
‘ putrifying carcasses of dead dogs’ which offended him, and, 
‘under the influence of a burning sun, fully explained the fevers 
and agues so prevalent in that city,’ to accompany him into the 
interior. 

In proceeding through Lancaster to Chambers-burgh, over 
wretched and dangerous roads, Mr. Welby had the misfortune to 
break a buckle of one of the traces; happily (he says) a black- 
smith resided near the spot,—but he refused to mend it, ‘ though 
night and a thunderstorm were fast approaching.’ Tying up the 
harness therefore as well as he could, he proceeded with his party 
to a tavern in which they hoped to find shelter; but were repulsed 
from the door, The thunder was bursting in tremendous peals 
over their heads, and the rain pouring im torrents, when they 
reached another of these hospitable buildings erected for the 
accommodation of travellers! and into this, dreading another 
repulse, they bolted without asking leave: they found themselves 
in the tap-room, in the midst of ‘ ill-looking people, drinking 
whiskey and smoking.’ On expressing a wish to be shown into 
another room, ‘ the brute landlord, (our traveller in his impa- 
tience sometimes loses sight of his politeness,) notwithstanding 

the 
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the storm, told us we had better drive on to the next town, if we 
disliked his accommodations.’ They rather chose, however, in 
such a night, to take up with the bugs and fleas, and filth at 
hand; ‘ though they were obliged to wash themselves out of 
doors, as not a person in the house would condescend to bring a 
little water into their room.’ Mr. Welby, who records these 
petty annoyances, is by no means a person who deliglits in grum- 
bling, except, perhaps, against his own country; and though he 
calls these people, in his spleen, a set ae savages, who 
have succeeded to the native savages of the soil; yet he talks, 
not very intelligibly indeed, of a probability that they, in their 
turn, will give place to a third, of some intellect and refinement; 
‘ themselves driven from their paternal hearths by the insolence 
of an aristocracy, the intolerance of a state religion, or the craving 
demands of an extravagant government :’—but whether these 
abominations, which he has conjured up, are to be of domestic or 
foreign growth, our wandering Solon has not enabled us to decide. 

At Pittsburgh, the ‘ Birmingham of America,’ the ‘ young 
Manchester’ of the young Columbia, as the pseudo-English- 
woman calls it, he found ‘ trade on the wane.’ ‘I met every 
where,’ he says, ‘ grave, eager, hungry-looking faces, and could 
perceive as well as hear complaints of a general want of em- 
ployment.’ Mr. Tell Harris informs us, on the other hand, that 
€ speculation, like magic, raised the various manufactories of 
glass, iron, lead, and linen, whose chimneys, like so many vol- 
canoes, send forth their darkening volumes, and frequently ob- 
scure the town from view.’ This emphatic person, we fear, is 
here indulging in that American figure of speech, which Mr: 
Morris Birkbeck has named ‘ anticipation,’ but which we thought 
would more correctly be expressed by the ‘ future subjunctive.’* 
We now suspect, however, that when applied to the ‘ young 
Manchester,’ the tense which best suits it is the preterpluperfect 
indicative :—the myriads of hammers which thundered on the ear 
of friend Morris, are no longer heard; the water-wheels have 
lost their motion; the smoke from the thousand chimneys has 
ceased to ‘ obscure the town’—and, with the fire itself, has been 
consumed and burnt out, in ‘ anticipation,’ probably, of Michael 
Angelo Taylor's bill for the removal of such nuisances. The 
simple truth is, and the speculators (most of them Englishmen, 
we believe) have found it out when too late, that America is not 
yet in a condition to become a manufacturing nation. The rhap- 
sody about grave senators and representatives of congress weaving 
their own webs, and wearing clothes of home manufacture, in 





* Quarterly Review, Vol. X XI. 
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which the spurious Englishwoman luxuriates, is sheer dotage, 
and those worthy statesmen whom she holds forth as splendid 
instances of true patriotism and political economy are, im fact, 
the dupes of their own prejudices. When they have found leisure 
to shake off their blind animosity against England, they will dis- 
cover, (in spite of a thousand such ignorant bawlers on ‘ political 
economy’) that we can clothe ‘them both in woollens and cot- 
tons of their own growth, full fifty per cent. cheaper, and in- 
finitely better, than they can hope to make them at ‘ Young Man- 
chester’ or elsewhere. 

On crossing the Ohio into the free state of that name, Mr, 
Welby made sure (he says) of meeting with something more suited 
to his taste; but things, on the contrary, appear to get worse as he 
proceeds ; and he now discovers, for the first time, that ‘ freedom 
without honesty is not worth arush.’ It was not necessary, we 
think, to travel quite so far for this maxim, important as it is: 
now he has learned it, however, we trust he will not fail to in- 
culcate it among the farmers of his neighbourhood. How little 
was this simple man acquainted with the true character of demo- 
cracy! Instead of that improvement which he expected, we 
know not why, in the rustic hospitality and civility of the people, 
as he removed from the great towns, he found little but ‘ rogues 
and rudeness ;’ and upon one occasion, when his waggon was 
overturned and he applied to some countrymen passing with ano- 
ther waggon, for assistance, ‘ the human brutes refused it (he 
says) without, first being paid for their trouble.’ Mr. Welby 
should have taken the lady of the ‘ cheap civilities’ into the 
waggon with him. 

At Chillicothe the squire grows facetious, and informs his 
readers that Watson’s hotel should be called Aot-hell, ‘ for the 
beds swarm with bugs, and the thermometer is. at 86° in the 
shade.’ He still however consoled himself with the hope that 
the Illinois and the ‘ English settlement’ would set all right; but 
while thus indulging in day-dreams, a severe blow was given to 
the sanguine expectations he was forming of this western paradise, 
by ‘ a party on their return from it to New York.’ These poor 
people informed him that they had purchased a large tract of 
land in the state of Illinois, and settled upon it the preceding 
summer; ‘ since which period they had lost eight of their num- 
ber by dysentery, fever and ague; and the remainder had deter- 
mined to quit the purchase, and return with the loss of all their 
time and nearly all their money.’ 

The impression on our traveller’s mind, after traversing the 
state of Ohio, one of the most flourishing in the United States, 
was not of the most favourable kind. ‘ Instead of a garden,’ he 
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says, ‘ I found a wilderness; land speculators have got a consi- 
derable part -into their baleful clutches, to make their market on 
the wants of the poor settler.’ The roads are worse than if left 
in a state of nature; for what with the stumps of trees, rocks, 
loose stones, and deep gullies, the strongest carriages are soon 
jolted to pieces; in consequence of which, at every two or three 
miles are perched (and they are the only dwellings) a blacksmith’s 
shop and a tavern; ‘ if but a nail be wanted, the smith will not 
open his mouth to the utterance of any thing below a dollar,’ and 
the tavern-keeper ‘ charges an elevenpenny bit for two cents 
worth of whiskey.’ The better part of the population, he tells 
us, pass their days at taverns or boarding-houses in the idle games 
of shuffleboard and ninepins; ‘ these slaves to sloth and wor- 
shippets of an idle deity of independence, will sit lounging against 
the wall with arms across, smoking cigars; or you will see the 
female part, lolling out at their windows, gazing at nothingness.’ 
In his passage through Kentucky, he met,—for the first time, 
however, in his travels, with a decent inn, and enjoyed an e/egunt 
supper at the Blue-licks, which, it seems, is become a watering 
place for invalids. But even here, our squire was a little dis- 
turbed at the rude and boisterous manners of a young fellow 
who sat opposite to him without a coat, and in a dirty shirt; 
but the idea of a ‘ rough and tumble,’ and the probability of 
leaving an eye behind him, coming across his mind, he thought 
it advisable to put up with the vulgarity. We think so too.— 
* Look, said one of these “ rough tumblers” to a Pennsylvania 
gentleman, look at .that fellow, he has not his match in the 
country :_ see what a set of teeth he has! a man’s thumb would 
be nothing to them.’ |And he was told.of another who had been 
so milled a rough and tumble, that a compassionate bystander 
Said to him, ‘ you have come badly off this time, [ guess.’ 
* Have I,’ replied the fellow with a triumphant grin, ‘ what do you 
think of this ?’ holding up an eye which he had just takem out of 
his pocket ! , 
Matters do not mend with Mr. Welby as he proceeds westerly. 
‘He sees little to admire in the agricultural science of the people ; 
and expresses a doubt whether even the Romans themselves had 
much occasion to boast of their being obliged to make a general 
of a ploughman. The spurious Englishwoman, on the contrary, 
is in raptures with the Cincinnati, who, according to her, spring up 
in America like mushrooms. ‘ There agriculture assumes all her 
ancient classic dignity, as when Rome summoned her consuls from 
the plough.’ ‘I have seen,’ she says, ‘ those who have raised their 
voice in the senate of their country, and whose hands have fought 
her battles, walking beside the team, and minutely directing ever¥ 
operation of husbandry, with the soil upon their garments, and 
their 
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their countenances bronzed by the meridian sun.’ Beautiful! We 
have read something not much unlike it of the unfledged agri- 
culturists of Hoffwyl, who, likewise, study philosophy and natural 
history at the plough-tail! It is true duct, we believe, that ge- 
nerals, colonels, senators, judges, and, for aught we know, di- 
vines, may be seen following the plough in America; and it is 
equally true that these ‘ high-minded independents’ are sometimes 
condescending enough to accommodate travellers with ‘a mouth- 
ful of whiskey, for an elevenpenny-bit.’ But there is nothing new 
under the sun! 


* Welford. What room fill you in this house? 

Sir Roger. More than one—I am a bachelor of arts, and I inculcate 
divine service within these walls. 

Wel. But the inhabitants of this house do often employ you on er- 
rands, without any scruple of conscience? 

Sir Rog. Yes; 1 do take the air many mornings on foot, three or 
four miles, for eggs. But why move you that? 

Wel. To know whether it might become your function to bid my 
man neglect his horse a little, to attend on me. 

Sir Rog. Most properly, sir.’—Scornful Lady. 

* I asked,’ Mr. Welby says, ‘a little shabby barefooted boy, who had 
served me as a guide, if he belonged to a woollen manufactory? ‘ No,” 
he replied, * I go to school; my father’s a squire.” ‘ And pray what is 
a squire? what does he do?’ ‘ Oh, he attends sessions, trials, and hears 
causes.’ ‘ And what may your father do at other times?” ‘ He assists 
Mr. at the tavern there in the bar,’ 


But our traveller had a practical proof of the ‘ classical dig- 
pity’ of these fighting and philosophical Cincinnati, at a beggarly 
amlet in the Indiana territory, called Hindostan !—for your true 
tepublican, like your parvenu, magno cognomine gaudet. 
.. ‘ Here, at a miserable log tavern, kept open (and to all the winds) 
by a colonel, the entertainment both for man and horse was the worst 
we had Jately met with—the hay it was pretended was too far off to 
fetch; and a few heads of Indian corn was all we could procure for 
the horses, For ourselves, after a miserable meal, we found a bed 
laid in.an out-house, which also served for lumber-room and larder. 
All this travellefs must learn cheerfully to bear, but another evil, 
which too frequently follows, the high charges, it is not so easy to pay 
with good humour: in this case 1 ventured, as I had hitherto done 
with good effect, to reason against one or two of the items in a quiet 
delicate way fit for the ears of an independent; but here it did not 
succeed, for my colonel turned upon his heel, saying, if I objected to 
his charges he would take nothing at all, and away he went, I hada 
great mind to take him at his word on account of his treatment; but 
after waiting for his return some time, with my horses at the door, I at 
length left with the colonel’s lady more than sufficient to defray the 
properlegal charge according to the rate made out by their magistrates, 
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to.which however few of them pay much attention: well, we then 
drove on, but had not got to the river side before a lad was sent; after 
me with the money, for the Colonel had in fact been hiding tosee what 
I would do, and coming out from bis hole to heat what had been left 
for him, preferred venting his spite even before his money. I now de- 
termined to see how this would end, and therefore put the money into, 
my pocket, drove down to the river side, and leaving my name and 
address at a store there for him, crossed the ford and proceeded. Aun 
hour or two after, my gentleman passed me on horseback, pale, “ spite- 
ful and wrathful,” and we kept a good look out, a little apprehensive of 
being rifled at from behind the trees; so we got the arms out ready # 
and drove on with circumspection to the town of Washington about 
eighteen - miles. from Hindostan. Here he had collected more people 
than | should have supposed possible in the short time, and had pre- 
pared his dramatis personz, one of whom came immediately to arrest 
me; with this fellow [ went to attend another whom they called a 
squire, a whisky seller. At this respectable tribunal of the wilderness 
I stated my case with some difficulty from the noise and opposition, 
and expecting as much justice as I found, the "Squire said the bill must 
be paid without referring to the rates; and as curiosity not resistance 
was my object, I at length paid it, with about a quarter dollar, no great 
fee, for his worship. Upon this, the Colonel was so elated with his vic- 
tory, that, to shew his generosity, he said, he would treat his friends with 
half a dozen of wine and give the amount of his bill away; being 
satisfied with “ shewing the Englishman that he was not to be imposed 
upon ;” and it was in fact this rancour against an Englishman, (not the 
first time I heard; it had been shewn by him in the present way,) and 
which indeed is very general, that had actuated him from our arrival 
ut his log palace.’—p, 84—86, 
This ‘ being rifled at’ is no joke;.and the very idea had so 
ogee an effect on our Lincolnshire Squire, that, in one place, 
1e paid thirteenpence-halfpenny for wiping his boots, and in ano- 
ther, ten dollars (two guineas and a half) for eight horse shoes ; 
and he felicitates himself on his prudence in doing so, having 
afterwards learned from Mr. Flower, that at the yery spot where 
this last event took place, a few of the inhabitants gaily proposed 
to make a party, and go and rifle neighbour — ; ‘ they went 
to the field, found the poor old man at plough, and, with unerring 
aun, laid him dead on the spot. —p. 95. No inquiries are made 
ito trifles of this kind here; every mam takes the lawinto his owa 
hands. ‘Such,’ says our. traveller, ‘ is the state of things in this 
western paradise!’ ‘ Let no.one,’ he adds, ‘ who may already pos+ 
sess the comforts of life, seek fortune, freedom, or bliss, here; for 
if he does, the chances are t that he will lose them all.’ 
Should he even be lucky enone to make an eligible purchase’ of 
land, he is by no means sure of securing it for hisown use. There 
are a set of ‘ independents’ in the United States, known by the 
, name 
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name of Squatters, who are in the habit of planting themselves on 
such spots as take their fancy, without any very particular inquiry 
as to whom the land may belong; and the legitimate proprietor 
must be very careful how he reclaims it from these free and easy 
gentlemen, lest he should be rifled. 


* An instance of this lately occurred in a distant part of Pennsylvania: 
a proprietor having heard of several settlers upon his land without pur- 
chase or permission, mounted his horse, and journeying to his allotment 
soon came up to a good log house; a Squatter was at the door, and the 
owner, by way of entering into conversation with him, observed that he 
had erected a comfortable dwelling there; to which the other as- 
sented.“ But, my friend, I am told that you and several more have 
built here without any title to the land, and the owner is coming ta 
remove you.” The man, who had his rifle in his hand, immediately 
pointing to a pig at a distance took aim and shot it dead; then turning 
to the alarmed proprietor told him, that if the owner should ever come 
to = him, he would serve him as he had served that pig.’ —(Welby, 
p- 105. 


We now return to Mr. Tell Harris, who, in spite of every in- 
dication tothe contrary, is strongly disposed to find all things as 
they-should be. Ia this happy country, he says, ‘ the effects of 
education and intercourse are every whefe apparent, in an expan- 
sion of intellect, and ease of expression, instead of the coarseness 
of speech and manners observed in a large proportion of the 
English population.’ We shall see these ‘ effects’ presently as 
represented by himself; for, happily, all these disgusting reptiles 
leave a slime behind them by which we can retrace and examine 
their real qualities. But we may form some estimate of the value 
of any thing asserted by Mr. Tell Harris, from a previous part of 
his work: the slaves, he assures us, are treated with the greatest 
humanity in every part of the United States, and are ‘ in more 
comfortable circumstances than the poor peasantry of our own 
country ;’ yet in the very same page we have the following account 
of an auction of these unhappy beings, which he witnessed at 


Fredericsburgh. 


‘Persons from different parts of the country were assembled, and 
various merchandise exposed, as hats, cloths, cutlery, glass, and other 
wares; a number of negroes, male and female, of /diflerent ages, 
appeared for sale; the auctioneer, descanting on their gpod qualities, 
pointed out their several excellencies of form and stature, and then re- 
commended the bystanders to judge for themselves: one little creature, 
on being handled to ascertain her soundness and strength of muscle, 
seemed, by her playful attitude and smile, to suppose them playing with 
her; but in attempting to follow the hand, whose aim she thus mistook, 
she was roughly forced back by the auctioneer’s hammer to the stand, 
to await the deciding bid.’—p. 49. 
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And, in the next page— 

‘L have before mentioned the migratory disposition of the Americans ; 
we are continually passing families, sometimes in large bodies, removing 
with their furniture and negroes to the Alabama. The condition of 
these negroes is frequently pitiable: where they have betrayed any in- 
tention of running away, they are chained to the waggons; when there 
is a gang of from twenty to a hundred, the poor creatures are arranged 
two abreast, secured by a long chain that passes down between them, 
and in this manner are driven forward ; all prospect of escape being cut 
off, by the loaded rifles on either hahd.’—p. 50. 

Again, 

‘The farther I proceed south, the more obvious are the evils of 
slavery; few places of public resort where are not posted up handbills, 
describing the persons of runaway negroes, with offers of reward for 
their apprehension. One of these, under the seals of two magistrates 
of Newbern, Craven county, after commanding the two described slaves 
to surrender themselves to their master, directs the sheriff of the said 
county to use all means for their apprehension; and should the poor 
wretches not return immediately after publication of the said notice, 
sentence of outlawry is pronounced, and any person is permitted to 
destroy them in any way he may think proper.’-—p. 57. 

These are the ‘ comfortable situations of the slaves in North 
America, so much superior to those of the poor peasantry of 
England!’ and yet in witnessing and describing these accumt- 
lated miseries inflicted on a helpless and unoffending race of 
human beings, Mr. ‘Tell Harris has not a sigh to heave or a groan 
to utter; he sees nothing reprehensible in that state of hopeless 
slavery aud degradation which makes the Negro an outcast of so- 
ciety—nothing in that line of demarcation which is completely 
drawn between him and all others of his fellow-creatures, eveti in 
the punishment of his crimes. The poor Negro is doomed to 
suffer the last sentence of the law with an horrible aggravation of 
pain, and frequently expires under the most excruciating tor- 
ments. ‘T'wo instances are given by Mr. Welby, one so recently 
as 1820, in which several Negroes were condemned by ‘ the most 
free, the most enlightened, and the most humane people on 
earth,’ to be burned alive; and the sentences were carried inte 
effect, without one effort to palliate their rigour.—And yet we are 
told by the spurious Englishwoman, that ‘ the virtuous Americans 
are shocked at the idea of the punishment of death, even in its 
mildest form,’ and she has the audacity to talk, im the same 
breath, of the ‘ bloody statutes of England’! This rancorousim- 
postor can whine over the execution of a blood-stained pirate, and 
vaunt of his ascending the scaffold ‘ with the majesty of Kemble ia 
Coriolanus!’ yet has not a tear to bestow on the mhuman cruel- 
ties inflicted, before her eyes, on the Negro race ; but, on the con- 
trary, 
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trary, stands forth the unblushing apologist of the Americans for 
tolerating Negro slavery. We cordially agree with Mr. Welby, 
that such scenes as he has described, ‘ sanctioned by cold blooded 
sentences from a misnamed bench of justice, prove this new con- 
tinent to be some centuries behind in civilization.’ 

The free Negroes, Mr. Tell Harris says, are ‘ a profligate. and 
abandoned’ set, ‘ much u a level with the /ow Irish,’ ‘The 
‘ low Irish’ are much obliged to Mr. Tell Harris; but the en- 
lightened people of the Missouri seem to be of the same opinion ; 
their legislature having enacted a law which prohibits free le 
of colour from going into, or residing within the limits of that 
immaculate State: they have no objection, however, to slaves of 
any colour; and they have them of all shades, down to the clear 
white ; for, incredible as it may appear, white men may be, and 
are, sold by auction, and even purchased by the blacks, ‘ so like 
the /ow Irish’! We state this on the authority of an American 
paper, now before us. ‘ Wurre Siaves.—Two White Men, 
lately convicted of vagrancy im Christian County, Kentucky, were 
sold for three months. The bidders were two blacks and a white.’ 

Our readers shall now see what Mr. Tell Harris means by the 
‘ effects of education’ and the ‘ expansion of intellect,’ which we 
noticed above. 


‘ Edgefield court-house has to record some of the most horrid in- 
stances of depravity, that have perhaps ever disgraced the human cha- 
racter. Here is nothing to engage attention, at least of a pleasing 
nature; and the sight of oue or two victims to the brutal practice of 
gouging is sufficiently sickening to stifle the wish for any intercourse 
with a people capable of, or even winking at, such a practice. The 
manner of their executing this horrid act is, by one of the parties 
throwing the other to the ground, when, by dexterously entwining the 
fore-finger in a lock of hair to give it the t of a fulcrum, and using 
the thumb as a lever, the eye is scooped out.’-— Harris, p. 64. 


We will also indulge them with an illustration of ‘ that elegant 
turn given to society, and ‘that suavity of manners which are the 
distinguishing characteristics’ of those ‘ agreeable assemblages’ 
usually met with at an American tavern or boarding house. 


* The manners of a tavern company are not engaging, nor would their 
avocations permit much sociableness were they even so disposed. They 
consist of doctors, lawyers, merchants, clerks, mechanics, &c. sum- 
moned three times in the day, by the tavern bell, sounding twenty 
minutes preparation for meals; Negroes are stationed at each door of 
the dining-room, and when the second bell announces that all is ready, 
they turn the key, and es¢ape as for their lives,—a general rush is made 
by the hungry company who were eagerly waiting outside, and without 
ceremony they commence a general attack upon the smoking beard. | 
found it vain to contend for my share with them, and ates fre 

rs ently 
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dently gained admittance privately first: still I found it necessary in 
some measure to imitate their unceremonjous manners. The ttles 
which the landlords of the Globe Inn, where I now am, bear, sound 
unusual in such a connection to an Englishman, and I find it difficult 
sometimes to address them without a smile: one of them is @ general 
of brigade, and a member of the legislature ; his partner is a colonel, 
and sheriff of the district; their bar-keeper is distinguished as major ; 
and the superintendent of the negroes, or head waiter, is a captain: so, 
if it be the prerogative of high rank (as many on your side of the water 
imagine) to have titled attendants, few have been more honoured than 
your humble servant.’—( Harris, p. 66.) 

Thus does this poor driveller, whose intellect is barely suffi- 
cient to enable him to play the knave, falsify his own statements 
at every step of his progress. Notwithstanding, however, that 
he has not the sense to conceal the malignity or his feelings or 
the mischief of his intention, in venting his vulgar and impotent 
abuse against all that is high and holy in his own country, it may 
still be worth while, as the truth will occasionally peep out, to 
follow him to the swamps of the Wabash, where he arrives by a 
somewhat different route from that pursued by Mr, Welby. ~ 

He has little to say, till he gets to Washington, where his ideas 
of American patriotism and republican simplicity are somewhat 
shocked, on learning that’the Capitol was built of blocks of mar- 
ble imported from Italy, and supplied with furniture from France ; 
a piece of coxcombry which he does not seem to have expected 
on the part of those ‘ sages who compose the most enlightened 
government on earth.’ In passing through Virginia, some Negro 
plunderers ‘ remind him, for the first time, of the dangers of tra- 
yelling in England’—from Tythe-barn Street, we presume, to 
Salt-house Dock. At Petersburgh, every thing was as it should 
be; the women all elegant and blooming, the men all dressed alike, 
and in such qa manner ‘ as becomes true democrats.’ Mr, Welby 
tells a different story of this place; here, he says, ‘ the tailor, hat- 
ter, boot-maker, give to our modern republican his rank; and the 
cut of his habiliments defines the circle in which he moves, and in 
which he must continue to move.—We have no doubt that Mr. 
Welby is right: there is, in fact, as ‘ unbending an aristocracy’ in 
America, as in the most formal courts of Europe. 

The farther Mr. Tell Harris proceeds to the westward and 
southward, the more difficult he finds it (even with the help of 
some desperate fibbing) to make out a tolerable case for those 
who may be disposed ‘ to fly from the oppression of an over- 
bearing aristocracy.’ In addition to the misery of travelling in an 
old carriage, ‘ with springs of hickory-wood, and horses fitter for 
the currier than for harness,’ he meets: with rattle-snakes, and 
alligators, and dead carcasses, and putrid smells; butcher’s meat 
not 
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not fit for any creature but a dog; cows that give only a quart 
of milk. a day, and, worst of all, with dreadful agues and fevers 
which carry off a great part of the population. In the midst of 
these growing miseries, however, he tries to comfort himself 
with reflecting, that the sallow and sickly looks of the inhabitants 
are not worse than those of ‘ the half-starved cotton-weavers in 
Manchester, and the neighbouring manufacturing towns.’—p. 68. 
But Mr. Tell Harris shall tell his own story here, too; and then 
let our readers determine of the justice of his comparison between 
* Manchester and the neighbouring towns,’ and the country jn 
which he is now travelling. 


‘The aspect of the country from Fayetteville southward, does not 
improve; and the wan languid countenances of the inhabitants is a 
distressing evidence of the manner in which disease has sported with 
its victims; scarcely a house that I entered between Cape Fear river and 
the Great Pedee, a distance of about seventy miles, but one, two, or 
three, of its inmates had sunk beneath the pestilential blast, leaving the 
remainder so debilitated as to resemble moving spectres more than 
human beings. The chief of the journey lay through what is called the 
Pine Barrens; being large tracts of sand, producing pitch pines, with 
little or no undergrowth; nearer the rivers, some variety is met with, 
as the oak and cypress; and in these swampy situations the constant 
humidity produces a moss that gradually covers and destroys the tree; 
this is gathered, cleaned, and sent to the northern states, where it is 
used as a substitute for horse-hair in mattresses, chairs, &c. ‘The dismal 
appearance of these swamps, whose trees seem to be thus mantled with 
the emblems of death; the dark sluggish streams tinged by decayed 
roots, and ruffled only by the alligator and the frog; together with the 
stillness that prevails; lead my recollections to the descriptions of the 
fabled Styx and Lethe. 

* The condition in which I found the family of an innkeeper, a few 
miles from the Pedee, will give you some notion of the devastations of 
the fever in this part of the continent. He had advertised his house 
with all its conveniencies, for travellers, about a fortnight before’; 
having passed a number of houses, where unfortunate strangers had 
shared the fate of others, and been carried out unheeded-and unknown, 
we came to this man’s,—but not to witness the usual activity of an inn; 
on our knocking, and then opening the door, a faint voice was heard 
from a bed near the fire, requesting us to give him a little water: here 
lay the poor man, with his remaining child, having lost in that short 
time his wife, two sons, and one daughter.’—(p. 60.) 


Would it be believed that amidst these agonizing scenes, this 
callous-hearted radical (for he is one of that pernicious set) meets 
with numbers of his fellow countrymen in distress, (seduced from 
their hearths and homes by the flattering reports of wretches like 
himself,) actually soliciting aid to support a miserable existence, 
and to enable them to retrace their steps; and that he insults their 
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alistresses by a brutal remark that ‘ they deserve no commiseration, 
unless it be for their ignorance and misery, which reduce them far 
‘below the negro slave in the scale of reason!’ We only laugh at 
‘the driveller when he raves about the ‘ moral, physical, and intel- 
Jectual strength of the American population, while that of Europe 
‘ is continually exposed to the machinations and caprices of a few 
despots, who live but for themselves, aud look upon the mass of 
people over whom they rule, as brutes created for their pleasure ; 
but we confess that our indignation is roused, when we hear these 
unfortunate victims of artifice and lies stigmatized as ‘ brutes,’ be- 
cause they desire to return from this land of deceitful promise to 
the abode of their fathers, and.‘ to the country where a portion of 
the population arrogate to themselves the distinctive title of higher 
orders.’ Nothing indeed appears to give this man more uneasiness 
than the dread he is perpetually under of meeting any thing that 
wears the semblance of aristocracy ; on one occasion he is almost 
thrown into a fever by observing at a tavern in the Indiana country 
* two very elegant and accomplished females,’ sitting near the head 
of the table, while a hatter and a carpenter were shoved down to- 
wards the lower end; but he derived (as he tells his correspon- 
dent, who is every way worthy of him) some consolation from 
thinking that ‘ the line of life’ of the former was known only by 
his blue hands, and of the latter ‘ by the appearance of a square 

and saw peeping out of the pocket of a handsome blue coat.’ 
In the midst of this ‘ Paradise of fools,’ near the banks of the 
Ohio, a Lancashire farmer was accosted: by some of Harris’s 
party, with ‘ You are travelling, stranger, [ guess?” ‘ Whoy aye,’ 
was the answer. ‘ I’ne bought a bit.o’ lond like, dane th’ river— 
a terrible thick wooded kuntry this, for sure; I dunnert know ha 
ever th’ owd woman ’ll stond it.’ We suppose she'll‘ stond it’ 
like another ‘ owd woman,’ from the same county, who, with her 
husband, had settled near Duck Creek. This good woman, it 
seems, was ‘ an instance, among multitudes, of discontent with 
present circumstances ;’ ‘ she had no market, she said, to go to 
now with a basket of butter and eggs on her arm, and with. the 
results of their sale, to call at the draper’s and grocer’s.’ But, says 
our Lancashire traveller, “her husband checks her with, Whoi, 
Margett, 1 dunnot know what you would hev; we’en no rent to 
ay, no toithe; and as for th’ tax, we’en no raison for t’ spaik. 
o, no, Mr. Harris, you do not here te// the whole truth. It was 
not merely the want of a market, though that is something, which 
made the poor woman dissatisfied with her condition. Is the grief 
and anxiety of mind nothing, we would ask this heartless demo- 
crat, at the moment of separation from one’s native country and 
connections? is it nothing to take leave for ever of the friends and 
companions 
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companions of one’s youthful days, and to bid a lasting adieu to 
all those scenes accompanied with so many delightful associations 
and recollections ?—and for what? To replunge into.that state of 
savage life from which we happily escaped so many centuries 
ago ;~—to forego all the comforts and ail the blessings of civilization; 
+o be set down for life in. the midst of a lonely and pestilential wil- 
derness, surrounded with disease and death ;—to be devoured: by 
fleas, and bugs, and mosquitoes within doors, and to live in the 
constant dread of snakes, scorpions, and scolopendras without ;— 
to meet the face of strangers only ;—to linger out days and weeks 
and years without friends, without society, without the enjoyment 
of asingle comfort;—to listen in vain, every Sabbath morning, for 
‘ the sound of the church-going bell,’ and, what is not the least of 
evils, to be deprived of those consolations in affliction and im the 
hour of death, which the due attendance on divine worship, and 
the conversations of a religious life never fail to afford—these, 
surely, are something ; but even these are not all: there are other 
distresses and disappointments constantly preying on the mind, 
which, though unknown and unfelt by such avowed infidels as the 
‘ Englishwoman,’ and the writer before us, are constantly haunting 
the imagination, and filling the pious’ recollections of the poor 
emigrants.—‘ America (says Mr. Welby) is not yet their home: 
they talk little of it, but much of Europe.’ 

We have now brought our two travellers to a spot in the western 
territories of North America which has been raised into some 
notoriety by the characters of the persons who first established 
themselves in it,—‘ the swamps of the Wabash;’ or, as Messrs. 
Birkbeck and Flower are pleased to call it, the ‘ English settle- 
ments of Albion and Wanborough,’ in the ‘ Prairies of the IIli- 
nois.’ Of this western paradise, -Mr. Tell Harris says very little, 
but that little from sucha person speaks volumes. An examination 
of these settlements was the great object of his inquiries; to ac- 
complish this he travels several thousand miles at a considerable 
expense, and at no little inconvenience ; and having reached the 
blissful spot, he dispatches all he has to say upon it in a single 
page! All we learn from him.on the subject is, that Mr..Flower 
derived his ‘ suppliesof grain, flour and vegetables from Harmony,’ 
and that ‘ Mr. Birkbeck was busily employed in making brick, to 
replace his present Jog buildings.’ Mr. Welby, however, makes 
some amends for his silence. ‘This plain country gentleman ha’ 
nothing to conceal ; he is wofully disappointed, but he tells the 
truth. A tedious passage through ‘ wood, bog, gully, and stump,’ 
through ‘long grass and brushwood,’ brought him to this far- 
famed ‘ settlement.’ The log-house tavern, at which he alighted, 
was not calculated to raise his ideas; it had no stable, and what 

was 
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was worse, not a drop of water even to moisten the Indian corm 
for the horses. Mr. Morris Birkbeck, (the very Axylus of the new 
‘world,) who had plenty, refused to let him have as much the 
next morning as would serve for breakfast—‘ he made it, forsooth, 
a general rule to refuse every application.’ Mr. Flower, however, 
was more civil, and supplied him from a well which he had re- 
cently dug. ‘'The people,’ says Mr. Flower in his Letters, ‘like 
the Israelites, murmured at us, the town proprietors, as much as 
ever that stiff-necked people did at Moses. I had no rock to 
strike, or power to raise water by miracle of any kind, and there- 
fore applied industry and perseverance to make up this deficiency, 
and okered to supply them with fine spring water at a quarter 
dollar per barrel” 'To cross the Atlantic, and the Alleghany 
mountains, for the sake of purchasing water at the rate of thirteen- 
pence halfpenny the barrel for half the year, and being drowned 
by inundations the other half, does not appear to us, the most 
agreeable mode of laying out time and fortune, to say nothing of 
the wisdom of it:—but to return to Mr. Welby. 


* The landlord did all that lay in his power, but our own fare proved 
little better than that of our horses, which spoke volumes on the state 
of the settlement; some very rancid butter, a little sour bread, and 
some slices of lean fried beef, which it was vain to expect the teeth 
could penetrate, washed down by bad coffee sweetened with wild honey, 
formed our repast. We asked for eggs, —milk,—sugar,—salt; the 
answer to all was “ We have none.” The cows had strayed away 
for some days in search of water, of which the people could not obtain 
sufficient for their own ordinary drink ; there being none for cattle, or 
to wash themselves, or clothes. After making such a meal as we could, 
and having spread our own sheets, | laid down, armed at all points, that 
is, with gloves and stockings on, and a long rough flannel dressing gown, 
and thus defended, slept pretty well.’—(p. 111.) 


The ‘ town’ of Albion, as it is proudly called, consisted of a 
few huts seattered here and there in the woods. We here, Mr. 
Welby says,— 

* Visited a wheelwright; one of the many who had been induced 
by Mr. Birkbeck to emigrate soon after he himself left England:— 
The man’s story is shortly this: he and his brother sailed for America; 
and were induced by Mr. Birkbeck’s “ Notes” to leave the eastern parts 
where good employment was offered to them, and to repair to the Prai- 
ries, On arriving, he found none of the cottages ready for the receptior. 
of emigrants, which his reading had led him to expect, nor any comforts 
whatever. He was hired, however, by Mr. Birkbeck, and got a log hut 
erected; but for six months the food left for his subsistence was only 
some reasty bacon and Indian corn, with water, a considerable part of 
the time completely muddy; while Mr. Birkbeck himself, at Prince- 
town and elsewhere, did not, as he might have done, send him any re- 
lief.'—( Welby, pp. 112, 113. ' 


And 
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' And: this'is. the mode in which Mr. Morris: Birkbeck gets his 
work done! ‘Thus is his well sunk, and ‘his mill built! and thus 
is his house erected! ‘ I can get,” says this ‘poor victim, of. Birk- 
beck’s knavery, ¢ I can get plenty of work, but 1 am doubtful of 
any pay’! ‘ 
_ Our Lincolnshire squire is justly indignant with this and several 
similar instances of bad treatment by friend Morris, and leaves 
him ‘to settle with his conscience the bringing people out thus 
far by his misrepreseutations to hopeless banishment ; for (he adds) 
return they cannot, though they would be glad so to do.’ Mr. 
Welby may make himself yery easy with respect to this person's 
‘ conscience,’ 
—_—--—— * twenty consciences 
That stand "twixt him and lucre, candied be they 
And melt ere they molest!’ 

Mr. Birkbeck, in fact, hunted through every shape, will always 
be found to settle at last in that of the hard-hearted, selfish, 
greedy, avaricious and unprincipled land-jobber. Our traveller’s 
concluding remark is strictly just ; and this it is which fills us. with 
melancholy. ‘There are thousands of our poor countrymen who 
have been seduced from their homes by these artificers of fraud, 
and have embarked their little all in their journey to these gloomy 
wilds, that are at this moment pining in despair, and hastening to 


a a grave with broken hearts. They cannot return, and 


the land of their birth will know them no more. Happily their 
suffermgs are not greatly protracted, for the climate is not con- 
genial to their constitutions, and they perish ‘ before the moth.’ 

It would seem, however, that friend Morris is not altogether 
free from the danger of a reprisal from those he has deluded, and 
that the ‘ diseased, anxious looks, the despair and discontent, de- 
picted in so many faces around him,’ have: that in them which it 
may be wisdom to dread. 


* Our -tavern-keeper, who was a very respectable farmer, left a good 
farm near Baldock in Hertfordshire, guided by Mr. Birkbeck’s book, to 
find health, wealth, and freedom at Boulton-house Prairie : of the two 
first both himself and family were quickly getting rid, while they were ab- 
solutely working each day like horses, without one comfort left.—‘* How 
came you,” said 1, “ to leave so good a farm as you had in England?” 
His answer was, “ Mr. Birkbeck’s book.”—‘ You would be glad now to 
return?” added I. “ Sir,” said he, “ we must not think that way; we 
have buried our property in getting here, and must here remain!” Such 
fucts as these are worth a thousand flattering theories on the other side; 
and another may be here addec,—perhaps a salutary caution to Mr. B. 
if this should be the first intimation—that the angry feelings of the 
poor people who had been entrapped by the deceptious colouring of his 

writings, 
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er flashed dut in true Englishi threats of tossing him in a blanket’ 
lby, pp. 113, 114.) 


Mr. Welby was determined. not to leave this Eden without 
paying a visit to the founder of the colony, and for this purpose 
crossed the prairie; he looked around, but looked in vain, for 
those numerous snug cottages, with their adjoining piggeries, 
their cow-steads, gardens and orchards, which make so pic- 
turesque an appearance in the ‘ Letters from the IMinois,’ or for 
those indications of ease, ‘ where the limbs of the poor emigrant 
find repose, and solace.’ Little else met his eye than the humble 
‘primitive log-house, consisting, as he was told, of two rooms. A 
new house was erecting and one room in it was furnished, into 
which he was shown. On the entrance of the patriarch, our Lin- 
colnshire squire very naturally endeavoured to turn the conversa- 
tion to agricultural topics, by inquiring after the state of his corn 
crops, the success that clover and other seeds had met with here; 
‘but all in vain—he could not elicit a syllable from him on the 
Subject. 


* This was strange, but not so particularly unaccountable as at the 
time I thought it; for I afterwards learned he had not sown either one 
or the other, although he ventures to put forth this year in one of the 
American newspapers, what in charity we will suppose a day-dream— 
a pleasing mental deception, in the form of a letter, in which he ex- 
presses himself thus: (I quote from memory, having mislaid the jour- 
‘nal)—** We have now about as many acres of corn sown as there are 
Settlers, that is seven hundred.’ 

“ Now, from the best inquiries I could make, there was not then two 
hundred and fifty. acres sown in the whole settlement, and on Mr. Birk- 
‘beck’s ‘own ground not a rood! Therefore, it may be truly said, that 
ithe colony was still for its existence depending for bread upon the ex- 
-ertions of those who, from a distance of many miles, bought and 
brought corn and flour for the market.’—p. 118. 

After this it is pleasant to turn to friend Morris, who, in one 
,of his last ‘ Letters from the Illinois,’ (as recent as May, 182!,) 
,writes.as follows :— 

* The accuracy of my statements becomes daily more evident, and my 
errors are found to be on the opposite side to exaggeration ; a style 
which | dislike : it is offensive to my taste, as well as my moral feelings. 
Is not a written lie to the full as abominable as one that is spoken ?’— 
(p. 53.) 

’ Undoubtedly.— But have we not heard all this before? Is it 
lionestly come by? ‘ To speak the truth is my highest ambition.’ 
“* All my statements have been verified to the letter.’ ‘ Mind! it 

is | who have been right throughout, who tell you this.’ Leaving 
the two worthies to settle the ‘right ‘of property. im, these notable 
' professions, we proceed with our traveller. 


Mr. 
. 
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Mr. Birkbeck, as we have said, is the most notorious land- 

jobber on the other side of the Alleghany. ne ing, 

owever, the activity of his agents, (‘ jackals’ the squire 
them,) who prowl about, in every direction, to discover and bring 
in purchasers, he has still thirty thousand acres on his hands. The 
‘ Settlement,’ it appears, had acquired so bad a name on account 
of the lawless and licentious manners of its inhabitants, as to make 
speculators shy of it; and he found, to his amazement, that his 
public derision and scoffing at all religion, even among the Ame- 
ricans, bad operated to his disadvantage. ‘ When I was at Phi- 
iadelphia,’ says Flower, ‘ a lady of the society of friends addressed 
me most emphatically on the subject: “ Wilt thou, friend 
Flower, take thy family to that infidel and wicked settlement in 
Illinois? How wilt thou answer to thy God for endangering the 
precious souls of thy dear children?”’ Mr. Flower treated it 
lightly, but admits that he found it to be what the fair Quaker 
had described it, ‘ an infidel and wicked settlement.’ ‘ When I 
arrived at Albion,’ he says, ‘ a more disorganized, demoralized 
state of society never existed. ‘The English played at cricket, the 
Backwoodsmen shot at marks, and the Sunday revels ended in riot 
and fighting.’ Much to the credit, we hepe, of his piety, certainly 
of his prudence, he induced a few of the better sort ‘ to meet and 
read the Scriptures, and offer prayer, in a poor contemptible 
log-house.’ ‘The good effect was very soon visible, so that ‘ many 
people here,’ adds Mr. Flower, ‘ openly express their gratitude to 
me as the saviour of the place, which, they say, must have dis- 
persed if I had not arrived.’ 

This speaks very little in favour of Mr. Birkbeck ; and though 
we are in no great love with the ‘ reformed Unitarian liturgy,’ 
(which is that used by Mr. Flower,) yet any form of religion which 
instructs man to worship his Creator with a’ devout, humble, and 
thankful heart, links together more closely the bonds of society, 
which infidelity and licentiousness have a direct tendency to dis- 
solve. It is somewhat singular that friend Morris should not 
have the sagacity to foresee this. Now, however, either from 
a spirit of opposition to Mr. Flower, (for these two friends and 
fellow travellers are no longer one,) or from the discovery which 
we noticed above—Mr. Flower announces a piece of intelligence 
which he tells his correspondent ‘ wiLt sURPRISE HIM. ‘£ Mr. 
Birkbeck has opened a place of worship at Wanborough; he 
officiates himself, and reads the Church of England service, 80 
that Wanborough is the seat of orthodory.’ Why Mr. Flower 
should say this we know not: it may surprise the unfortunate vic- 
tims of this unprincipled man, who cannot yet have forgotten the 
following passage in.one of his. letters, in which, after a 

the 
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the idea of attachment to -his country, he’ adds—‘-What is 
country? The soil ?—Of this f was only a tenant. The govern- 
ment ?—I abhorred its principles.” The ehurch?—{ did not be- 
lieve its doctrines, and had no reverence for the-clergy:’ but it 
could neither ‘ surprise’ him nor his correspondent, who must 
have well known, that he acknowledged no God but iterest, no 
worship but that of sedf; and that if-these two objects were 
secured, it was a matter of perfect imdifference to Mr. Morris 
Birkbeck whether he officiated as an ‘ orthodox divine,’ or as an 
Imaun, Bonze, Lama, Fetish-man, or Mumbo-Jumbo. ~Hiis fixing 
upon orthodoxy, however, has evidently nettled Mr. Flower, who 
adds, with a sneer, ‘ our place stands, as a matter of course, with 
him, in the ranks of heresy.’ It would be well for Mr..Plower 
if heresy were the worst charge that could be laid to his place, 
but, unfortunately, it stands also in the ranks of presumption and 
uncharitableness. ‘The brother of this man, who lingers in Eng- 
land, and who would be wicked if he had sense equal to his ma- 
lignity, had represented, it seems, the death of a nephew, (Flower’s 
son,) who resided with him, as ‘a judgment for neglecting the 
advice of Cobbett!’ The father takes fire at this ‘ impious’ mode 
of accounting for this ‘ affecting visitation.’ ‘ We see,’ he says, 
‘ or think we see, most plainly the phial of God’s wrath pouring 
forth on guilty nations; and England, notwithstanding its pulpit 
flatterers, in the church and out of the church, is tasting of that 
wrath.’ What with the ‘ orthodoxy’ of the Reverend Morris Birk- 
beck; and the Christian charity of the meek Mr. Flower, it must 
be confessed that the spiritual concerns of the Wabash are in 
excellent hands. 

There is a strange inconsistency in Mr. Flower’s ‘ Letters.’ In 
one of them he disclaims ever having held out any encouragement 
for emigrants to settle in the Illinois; im the very next, in order to 
induce them to flock to this ‘ land of Cocaigne,’* he condescends 

to 





* We have-some reason to think, that the tide of emigration to the United States has 
slackened of late, and that Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales and 
Van Diewen’s. Land, are considered, as they unquestionably deserve Ao . be, far more 
eligible.for British settlers, By an act of Congress passed in the year 1819, the master 
of every ship arriving in any of the ports of America is compelled to deliver in a list of 
the age, sex and occupation of each passenger. An abstract from these lists appears in 
the ‘ National Calendar’ for 1821, containing those from foreign. countries, (chiefly 
Great Britain, Ireland, France and Germany), who arrived in the United. States’ from 
September 1819 to September 1820. They consist as under. 

Ist, Useful productive class. - ° 1987 
2d, Usefui unproductive class - - 1730 
3d, Ornamental and amusing unproductive class 148 
4th, Women and children : - 3156 


making a totalof - 7001 
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to state what is palpably untrue; he says, for instance, that the 
capital (capital!) of the English settlement has.a store (a huck~ 
ster’s shop) which supplies the people cheaply with all mamer of 
luxuries; that bottled porter may be drank at the tavern in Al- 
bion,* as:cheap asin London; that indeed every thing is so cheap 
bere, that £100 a year would be affluence’—yet in the same 
breath we are told that ‘ females earn from six to eight dollars a 
week by their needles !"—how cheap must be the produce of their 
labour! We should be glad to know what Mr. Flower pays for 
those women whom ‘ his wife hires by the hour, because no ser- 
vants are to be had ;’ or what possible advantage can be derived 
from high wages if the prices of every article of consumption are’ 
proportionably high? But there is a studied fallacy which rungs 
through all the writings of these people. Mr. Flower, who talks 
of dollars as the children of El Dorado do of their diamond 
quoits, and who would be thought to fling them as carelessly: 
about, knows that he could not, for his life, find a handful of 
them in the two ‘ townships’ of the Wabash. ‘The fact is, that 
specie is of the most rare occurrence in all the new settlements, 
‘The labourer, whatever number of dollars he may earn, receives; 
no money, but an order for a specific article of food or clothing. 
In this there is no great evil, perhaps; but, at least, it should have 
been noticed. And the fact is, as Mr. Welby has stated it, ‘ that 





In the first class we find 806 farmers, 289 labourers, 114 carpenters, 33 coopers, 8 
shoemakers, 55 tailors and 61 weavers. In the second 938 merchants, 350 mariners, 
87 servants, 33 physicians, 76 clerks, 18 clergymen ; and in the third class, 87 gentlemen, 
49 ladies, 1 dancing-master, 1 rope-dancer and 1 showman. : 

Iu these it is observed that the merchants are mostly Americans ; and when it is cone 
sidered that in the number above-mentioned are contained persons from all the countries 
in Europe, and that the British in particular make New York the way to Canada, we 
have no doubt but emigration from this country to the United States, as before observed, 
is on the wane. 

But we had another object in giving this document. If the reader will have the 
goodness to turn to No. LI. p. 158, hewill find the Achillean argument with which Mr. 
Godwin demolishes, in idea, the system of Malthus, to be—that the population of the 
United States is not increased by propagation, but by immigration; which he states at 
43,000 persons annually from England alone : taking credit for the moderation of his 
numbers, since Cobbett, whom he judiciously quotes, avers ‘ that within the last twelve 
months, 150,000 have landed from England to setile here ?’ a fact which is plaeed 
beyond all question, by the equally creditable averment of a Mr. Nile, that the British 
land on the shore of North America at the rate of about 3000 a week! It happens that 
the year fixed upon by Mr. Gadwin,.and his two respectable authorities, (1819,) is the 
one also adopted in the list presented to Congress :—and what is the real fact? Simpl 
this, that instead of 43,000 immigrants from England alone, according to Mr. Godwin’s 
statement, (for the others are beneath notice,) not more than seven thousand landed in 
the United States from all parts of the world !—that of these a very considerable num - 
ber were natives of the country, and that no small part of the British merely put inte 
the American ports in their way to our colonies. 

* We intreat the reader to turn back to p. 91, he will there find a pretty full account 
of this * tavern’ and its keeper, and be enabled to judge for himself of the credit due to 
Mr. Flower. ; 
all 
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all the comforts of life which are to be obtained (for many are not 
to be obtained at all) are more than cent. per cent. dearer than 
they are in the eastern states ;’ and we all know how much dearer 
they are there than in Europe. 

At no great distance from the Wabash stands the settlement 
known by the name of Harmony, memorable, among otlier things, 
for having, according to Mr. Flower, preserved him and Morris 
Birkbeck from starving. The society consists mostly if not en- 
tirely of Germans who, about eighteen years ago, settled in Phi- 
ladelphia under a leader of the name of Rapp; but becoming 
too populous for the extent of their land, crossed the Alleghany 
mountains to their present residence, which they have greatly im- 
proved and embellished. 

The principle upon which their establishment is formed is a 
community of property. The whole produce of their united 
labours is carried to the common store, from which every one 
draws as much as his necessities may require, according to some 
fixed rule; and the surplus is disposed of in the neighbourhood 
or shipped off for New Orleans. In their leader they have im- 

licit confidence, and obey him im all things with promptitude ; 
be not only directs the labours of the day, but is, according to 
Mr. Harris, supreme over all things, ecclesiastical, civil, political 
and commercial. 

Such institutions as this are not new in the world. The esta- 
blishment of Mr. Owen of Lanark is an approximation to it ; and 
both are kept together by the individual character and exertions 
of the respective leaders. It was the system which the Jesuits 
pursued with regard to the Indians of Paraguay, with certain mo- 
difications ; and perhaps as far as mere bodily wants are concerned, 
it is. a system by which human existence may be supported with 
the least share of suffering; but its tendency is to induce a state 
of cheerless indifference, and to paralyze all the mental and physical 
energies, which distinguish man from man, We are not therefore 
surprised that, with all the external appearance of comfort, Mr: 
Welby should have observed ‘a dull sameness pervading the 
place ;’ which, however, he is inclined to attribute ‘ rather to the 

legmatic German character than to their institutions.’ It may 

e owing to both, 

If there be found so many good points in the establishment of 
the Harmonites, and of Mr. Owen at Lanark, as to leave a doubt 
on some minds whether benefit might not be derived from the 
encouragement and extension of such societies, there can be none 
whatever respecting an ignorant, vulgar and fanatical horde, who, 
under the name of Shakers, (or Believers,) have established them- 
selves at a town named Union, not far from Cincinnati. ‘This sect 
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originated with a woman of the name of Ann. Lee, of Manches- 
ter, who having, with her associates, committed various offences 
against public decorum, was glad to take refuge in America. 
‘ The essentials of their creed (as Mr. Tell Harris collected from 
their own account of themselves) are,’ he says, ‘ nearly allied to 
blasphemy ; and the admission to the holy state of matrimony is 
80 Opposite to any thing like decency, that none but the filthiest 
pen could prostitute itself in detailing it.’ He attended the wor- 
ship of these bedlamites, and the following is his account of 
what he observed :— 


‘The bell for worship put an end to the discussion; the men, disen- 
cumbering themselves of their coats and neckcloths, formed into squares 
six deep; and a pair of folding doors being thrown back, discovered the 
women drawn up in the like manner, each party having four upon their 
right, who in the sequel appeared to be the regulators of their motions: 
two men then addressed the assembly on the manner in which the Di- 
vine Being has been pleased to communicate with some of his creatures, 
and that he still manifests himself to them by inspiration; quoting the 
examples of David and others, as proofs that dancing, singing, and 
clapping of hands, are acceptable offerings of praise to Him. <A few 
verses, the burden of which was “ dancing, or agitation of the frame, a 
sign of devotion,” were next sung, accompanied with slight motions of 
the feet, increasing and exalting the voice as they proceeded: the hymn 
being ended, a short prayer was offered, that their hearts and lips might 
be moved in praise; a general movement now of the feet took place, 
accompanied by clapping of hands, twirling on their heels, leaping, 
shouting, screaming, while the regulators on the flanks sung with some 
little variation, “* Lo diddle! ho diddle! le diddle ho!” ceasing at in- 
tervals, to recover from the violent exertions; some, however, unable 
to resist the impulse of their feelings, continued to start suddenly, 
screaming and leaping in such a manner, that a stranger could not sup- 
pose them any other than unfortunates who had eluded the vigilance of 
their keepers. At the expiration of an hour, their worship ceased, per- 
haps from mere exhaustion; the men put on their coats, the women 
such of their caps and handkerchiefs as had been displaced in twirling, 
the folding doors separated them again, and each, by opposite doors, re- 
tired to their own apartments. 1 then left them, convinced and thank- 
ful that to be a believer indeed, it is not necessary to be a Shaker.’—pp. 
121, 122 


~a- 


We are not inclined to trace back the steps of the two tra- 
vellers, and still less to occupy the time of our readers with the 
lives and characters of the great statesmen, heroes, legislators, and 
philosophers with which the spurious Englishwoman finds the. 
American history teeming in every page: such indiscriminate and 
outrageous panegyric defeats its own purpose, and can only be the 
subject of scorn and ridicule among the Americans themselves. 
We are perfectly willing to allow them all due praise for their en- 
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terprizing spirit, for a general habit of industry, and a full share 
of shrewdness and intelligence ; but we cannot discover that they 
have stepped a jot beyond the mark which, with the advantages 
they possessed, they ought, in fairness, to have reached, and which 
might have been justly expected from the descendants of a great, 
a virtuous, and a magnanimous people. It is their chief happi- 
ness (and let it be their chief pride) that in establishing their n- 
dependence they had the fortitude to follow the British mstitu- 
tions, with the sole exception of the monarchical part of its con- 
stitution, which the wisest among them have ever since deeply 
deplored. ‘Their legislative assemblies—their laws—their courts 
of justice, their acts of parliament to the very letter and form of 
expression—their language and literature, their weights and mea- 
sures are all English—in a word, most of the good which they 
enjoy (and long may they enjoy it!) they derived from England ; 
the bad is mostly their own. 

None but the servile flatterer, or the sour and discontented 
sectary, in whose bosoms no spark of genuine patriotism ever 
glowed, would think of placing the people of the United States 
in competition with those of England. Every fact stated by 
these persons belies their panegyric, and proves—what they 
have not the honesty to confess—that in vain.should we look for 
the arts, the elegances, the refinements, and general intelligence 
of this country among so heterogeneous a population as that of 
the United States, where, with the exception of a few cities and 
towns on the shores of the Atlantic, the inhabitants of which are 
mostly engaged in trade, a great part of the population is per- 
petually on the wing, confined to no fixed home, and changing 
their occupations with their places of abode. Among a people 
thus circumstanced, the refinements of intellectual and polished 
society are not to be found or expected; and whether they ever 
will exist under the present form of government, is a point on 
which our opinion is not called for; we are ouly endeavouring to 
expose the statements of those who publish them only to delude; 
but we have very little hesitation m repeating a conviction we 
have long felt, that as population becomes more dense in the 
Western States, the present republican form of government will 
be found inadequate, and that Old and New America will necessa- 
rily become at least two, if not more, distinct and rival nations ; 
the result of which would, in all probability, be advantageous to 
both or all of them. 

Meanwhile, England can well afford to part with her Fearons, 
her Flowers, and her Birkbecks. She continues, in spite of them, 
to make a steady progress im the general intelligence of all ranks 
of society, in the amount of her population, and with it, in the 
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means of subsistence; peace, with her concomitant blessings, con- 
tinues to spread her benign influence over the land, and all we 
want, as we have often observed, is thankfulness. Let it be recol- 
lected that, with all our drawbacks, (and many such there unques- 
tionably are,) there is no country in the world where the mass of 
the people are so well fed, clothed and lodged, as in England ; 
where life and property are so wel! protected and secured, and 
where real and rational liberty, the Englishman’s birthright, is so 
fully and so effectually enjoyed. 








Art. IV.—A Geographical, Historical, and Topographical De- 
scription of Van Diemen’s Land, with important Hints to 
Emigrants, and useful Information respecting the Application 
for Grants of Land, &c. &c. By George William Evans, Sur- 
veyor General of the Colony. London. 1822. 

\ E turn with pleasure from ‘ the swamps and prairies’ of the 

preceding pages, to a part of the globe, where, it is to be 
hoped, a better race from the same parent stock is about to spring 
up, than that of the ‘ back woodsmen’ of North America. The 
fertile and beautiful island to which we allude, and which is here 
described, though very imperfectly, by the ‘ Surveyor General,’ 
has already so far outrun the most sanguine expectations that 
could have been entertained on its first settlement, as to have 
nearly doubled its population and produce since the date of our 
former Article on the subject.* ‘To the farmer and the small 
landholder, who, from the exaction of high war rents, the depres- 
sion of agricultural produce, improvident speculation, or any 
other cause, may incline to emigrate from the land of their fathers, 

—to the artificer, and indeed to all who can command a little ca- 

pital and a good stock of labour, it will be found a land flowing 

with milk and honey. Free from those pestilential vapours that 
hover over the thick savannas of the American wilds, they will 
here have nothing to dread from fevers and agues, from venemous 
reptiles and insects, which make life one endless torment: they 
will have no woods to clear away before the ploughshare can 
turn up the ground; and nothing to apprehend from drought at 
one season of the year, and imundation at another, for the rains 
fall in due season, and the rivers, however swollen, keep within 
their banks. ‘That these advantages are duly appreciated, we col- 
lect from the notice which has been promulgated by the Colonial 

Office, requiring a capital of not less than £500 as an indispen- 

sable qualification for permission to settle either in this, or in the 





* i. e. in two years. Sec Quart. Rev. Vol. XXIII. p. 73. 
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parent colony of New South Wales. Whether this restriction be 
politic or not, it is not our province to inquire; but the conclusion 
to be drawn from it is, that the government no longer considers 
these establishments as the mere resort of felons. With the re- 
moval of such a stigma, however ideal, the reluctance hitherto felt 
by many, ceases; and the consequence has been an influx of a 
better description of people as settlers in both of them. ‘This is 
clearly manifested by the notices which appear in every News- 
paper, of ships clearing out, particularly for Van Diemen’s Land, 
with respectable passengers. In fact, there is already established 
a society of individuals in that island, whose characters and situ- 
ations in life will, in some degree, compensate for the loss of 
those connections which are left behind. 

To the name of /’an Diemen’s Land, however, we strenuously 
object, as one to which it has a very slender title, either in justice or 
propriety; and which therefore we confidently trust will not, per- 
petually, be entailed upon it. Though we do not attach quite as 
much importance to names as Mr. Shandy, we hevertheless think 
that they are not wholly to be disregarded. As well might the 
land of Endraght, the land of Edel, De Witt’s Land and Nuyt’s 
Land, each of them small portions of New South Wales, confer 
their respective names on that whole, of which they form but in- 
significant points, as that of Van Diemen usurp the island of which 
we are speaking. 

A very few words will be sufficient to convince our readers that 
no injustice would be done either to the memory of ‘Tasman or 
Van Gtetien, by a change in the name of the island. In 1642, 
‘Tasman discovered the south-western extremity of that land which 
he considered to be a part of what was then called the Great 
South Land, or New Holland. It never once entered into his 
imagination that what he had seen was a distinct island, separated 
from that Land by a strait of 100 miles in width. He could not 
venture to approach it, on account of the badness of the weather, 
and therefore stood out to sea; but he gave to the head-land, thus 
seen from a distance, the name of ‘ Antony Van Diemen’s Land,’ 
in honour of the Governor General of Batavia, ‘ our master, (he 
says,) who sent us out to make discoveries.’ ‘That name we would 
still retain for this point of land first seen by him, (beyond which 
it was, in fact, never meant to be extended,) and designate it on 
the charts as Van Diemen’s promontory. ‘Ten days after this, 
during which he never came im sight of land, he fell in with the 
eastern side of the island, and anchored in a bay, which he named 
Fredrick Henrick. While here, he did not even land; but his car- 
penter swam through the surf ‘ with the Prince’s flag and a post, 
to set up as a memorial to the posterity of the inhabitants of /his 
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country.” Not a word further is mentioned of an Diemen’s 
Land; nor did he, after leaving this bay, see any more of it. 

Our pretensions to the discovery of this island stand upon a 
very superior footing. Furneaux and Cook anchored in Adventure 
Bay, and the latter had communication with the natives. ‘They 
both coasted along the eastern shore to the entrance of Bass’s 
Strait; without suspecting however that it was a separate island. 
Subsequent to this, Bligh put into Adventure Bay, and planted 
many trees and useful seeds. Captain Cox wooded and watered 
in Oyster Bay; and in 1794, Captain Hayes, of the Bombay Ma- 
rine, sailed up the river falling into Storm Bay, discovered by 
Dentrecasteaux, and named North river, but which Hayes called 
the Derwent. [t was not known even then that this land was 
an island; that discovery was reserved for Mr. Bass, a surgeon in 
the navy, whose name the Strait deservedly bears. This enter- 
prizing gentleman traced not less than 600 miles of sea-coast in 
a small decked whale-boat; after which, embarking with Cap- 
tai Flinders, they discovered Port Dalrymple on the northern 
coast; then proceeding westerly, circumnavigated and partially 
surveyed the coasts of the whole island; which was immediately 
afterwards colonized from New South Wales and Norfolk island. 

On all these accounts, then, a name less objectionable than 
that of Van Diemen, ought to be conferred on this island;—one 
more appropriate to the state to which it undoubtedly belongs ; 
more suitable to its beautiful and varied surface, and its pleasant 
and healthful climate.—Comparing it with the mother country, to 
which it has many points of resemblance, we should say that 
South Britain, or Little England, would be a proper and signifi- 
cantname. Divided into two portions by its two principal rivers, 
rising nearly at the same place, on the same elevated level, and 
running in opposite directions like the Thames and the Severn, 
South Britain might probably be considered as most appropriate ; 
and it is one that does not clash with any established nomenclature 
in the best charts and works of geography. 

Among the many advantages which the settlers of this southern 
Britain possess over those of the western territories of North 
America, it is not the least to be free from the tomahawk and the 
scalping-knife, and from all collision with the rightful proprietors 
of the soil; and, above all, from the intrusion of those free- 
booters (of rifle celebrity) mentioned in our preceding article by 
the naine of squatters. ‘The Australasians had indeed their bush- 
rangers for a time, who stole their sheep and butchered their 
cattle ; but by the care of an active magistracy and a vigilant po- 
lice, the last of these marauders has, we believe, been extirpated. 
With regard to the Aborigines, it is difficult to say in what part of 
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the island the few that remain now exist, so little annoyance do 
they give to the settlers. Governor Macquarie, in the Report of 
his late visitation of the settlements on the island, does not once 
mention them ; in all probability, therefore, in no great length of 
time, they will wholly disappear, and without the too common 
method of corrupting their morals and destroying their health by 
the excessive use of ardent spirits. At least the settlers are ex- 
empted from any such iniquitous practices. 

All that is known of the natives may speedily be summed up. 
Tasman, when at anchor in Fredrick Henrick Bay, saw none of 
them. The first visitor after him was Captain Marion, who 
sailed from the Mauritius in 1772, in search of the supposed 
southern continent. He also anchored in Fredrick Henrick Bay, 
where about thirty natives came down to the shore; and on his 
landing, approached him and his officers without distrust; they 
were all naked, both men and women. They are described as 
having small eyes, wide mouths, white teeth, and flat noses, with 
woolly hair separated into shreds, and powdered with red ochre. 
They rejected presents of every kind, even iron. One of them 
presented the Captain with a fire-brand, and pointed to a small 
heap of wood, to which (thinking it a ceremony meant to show he 
came with friendly intentions) he set fire. It.appears, however, 
that the meaning of these people was unfortunately mistaken; for 
they retired precipitately to a hill, from which they showered 
stones upon the strangers. Not satisfied with this, they followed 
the boats along shore with their spears; a firing now commenced 
by which several of the natives were wounded, and one was 
killed. 

Furneaux anchored in Adventure Bay in 1773, as did Captain 
Cook in 1777. The former saw none of the natives; buta 
party sent by Captain Cook to wood and water, fell in with some 
of them who were entirely naked; in their persons they were 
slender, with a black skin, and hair as woolly as that of the 
negro of Guinea, but with countenances more pleasing. Den- 
trecasteaux also describes them as having woolly hair; but 
agrees with Marion, in attributing the blackness of their skin to 
its being smeared over with charcoal powder. Both sexes, ac- 
cording to his account, were clothed in the skins of the kangaroo. 
They appeared to live in families, in a state of perfect indepen- 
dence, and to be of a superior race to those of New Holland. 
The men showed a remarkable fondness for their children. . They 
would neither taste wine nor spirituous liquors. On his first visit, 
Dentrecasteaux had set them down for cannibals, merely from 
a bone with flesh on it picked up near a fire-place, which the sur- 
geon pronounced to be that of a young girl, but which evidently 
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belonged to a kangaroo ; he retracted his hasty conclusion, how- 
ever, on a second visit. 

When Captain Flinders and Mr. Bass went up the Derwent, 
a human voice saluted them from the ‘hills; it proceeded from 
a party of three persons, two of whom were females, who wore 
a short covering, hanging loose from their shoulders, and who, 
on perceiving them to be strangers, suddenly snatched up each 
a small basket and scampered off. ‘The third was a man, who pre- 
sented himself before them without any signs of fear or distrust. 
They could not make him comprehend the meaning of any word 
of the native language of New South Wales, or such as are in 
common use among the South Sea Islands. He was (they say) ‘a 
short slight man, of middle age, with a countenance more expres- 
sive of benignity and intelligence than of that ferocity or stupidity 
which generally characterized the other natives (of New Holland), 
and his features were less‘flattened or negro-like than theirs.’ His 
hair was plastered with red ochre ; and he carried in his hand two 
or three rude spears of wood. 

These people, apparently so inoffensive by nature, from an un- 
fortunate circumstance were inspired with an invincible aversion 
for the colonists, at a very early period of the settlement. A 
young officer of the New South Wales corps, observing a number 
of the natives descending from the neighbouring hills, each bearing 
a green bough and singing as they advanced, most unaccountably 
took it into his head that they were coming with hostile inten- 
tions, and, in the absence of the governor, directed a field-piece 
to be discharged at them. From that time all confidence on 
their part ceased. Rarely have they shown themselves; and if 
by chance they fell in with any of the colonists, acts of hostility 
were sure to follow. This spirit of distrust and animosity was 
not a little fomented by the lawless practices of the bush-rangers, 
as well as by the seduction of the women (who, from the harsh 
treatment of their husbands, are seldom, it is said, unwilling to 
leave them) by the crews of the ships which resort to the coasts 
of the island for seals and whales. Lieutenant Jeffreys describes 
these females as far more interesting than those of Port Jackson; 
with limbs better proportioned and features more agreeable: ‘ they 
are,’ he says, ‘ faithfully attached to those who take them under 
their protection, and entertain for them a most affectionate regard. 
When the ship puts to sea, they chaunt a hymn or song, invoking 
the Good Spirit to take care of them and speedily bring them 
back: the song is accompanied with considerable gracefulness of 
action, and is poured forth in strains by no-means inharmonious.” 

Of the two rivers whose sources are about the centre of the 
island, and whose streams run in opposite directions, the northern 
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one has been called the Tamar, and the southern the Derwent; 
and the northern half of the island watered by the former is distin- 
guished by the name of Cornwall, while the southern half takes 
that of Buckingham. The Tamar is formed of the North Esk, 
the South Esk, and the Elizabeth rivers, flowing from the east- 
ward, the Macquarie from the northern source, the Lake river, 
the Western river, and some minor branches from the westward. 
The Derwent receives the Jordan from the northernmost sources, 
the Shannon, Fat Doe, and other rivers from the westward. At 
the mouth of the ‘Tamar in Bass’s Strait is Port Dalrymple, form- 
ing an excellent harbour for ships of the largest size, on the 
eastern side of which is George ‘Town. It extends upwards of 
forty miles, and is navigable for fifteen or twenty miles by vessels 
of a hundred tons and upwards. At the mouth of the Derwent 
is Bruny Island, to the east and north-east of which is the Adven- 
ture Bay of Cook, Storm Bay, and North Bay, and to the west- 
ward Dentrecasteaux’s Channel, one of the most beautiful and 
magnificent harbours in the world; of this the Derwent itself is a 
continuation, navigable by the largest ships for at least forty-eight 
miles. 

* D’Entrecasteaux’s Channel, (says Mr. Wentworth) from Point Col- 
lins up to Hobart Town, a distance, following the course of the water, 
of thirty-seven miles, is one continued harbour, varying in breadth from 
eight to two miles, and in depth from thirty to four fathoms. The 
river Derwent itself has three fathoms of water for eleven miles above 
the town, and is consequently navigable thus far for vessels of the largest 
burden. Reckoning therefore from Point Collins, there is a line of 
harbour in d’Entrecasteaux’s Channel and the Derwent together, of 
forty-eight miles, completely land-locked, and affording the best an- 
chorage the whole way.’—p. 48. 

On the right of the western bank of the Derwent, at the head 
of a fine cove, stands Hobart Town, which may be considered as 
the capital of the island. Among the numerous fish which abound 
in the Derwent, the black whales frequently come up as high as 
the town. 

* The scenery (says Mr. Evans) along the whole course of this river is 
extremely beautiful, and in some places highly romantic and _pic- 
turesque. Lofty perpendicular rocks; rich groves of evergreens; luxu- 
riant meadows and pasture lands ; with numerous neat farms in a re- 
spectable state of cultivation,—all tend to diversify the prospect along 
its banks. Ships of any size may find good anchorage in every part, 
from its southern entrance to twelve miles above Hobart Town. In- 
deed, whatever is connected with the Derwent seems to offer ample re- 
wards to settlers in the parts which have not as yet been occupied.— 
p- 37. 

Parallel to the Derwent and to the eastward is the Coal River, 
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which falls into the North Bay. On each side of this river the 
country is equally fertile and beautiful; this indeed is the general 
character of the island, which is thus described by Mr. Evans: 

* The surface of Van Diemen’s Land is richly variegated and ‘diversi- 
fied by ranges of moderate hills and broad valleys, presenting the most 
agreeable scenes, and replete with whatever a rich soil and fine climate 
can produce. The hills, the ridges of which form irregular circles, are for 
the greater part wooded; and from their summits are to be seen levels 
of good pasture land, thinly interspersed with trees, the grass growing 
most luxuriantly. These beautiful plains are generally of the extent of 
eight or ten thousand acres; and this description is to be considered as 
common to the whole of the island.’—p. 27. 


It is remarkable that the southern extremity of this island 
should terminate im a promontory, whose shape corresponds 
with, but whose height exceeds that of the Table Mountain of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and to which has been given the same 
name. ‘The height of the Table behind Hobart ‘Town, is 3964 
feet; that of the Cape 3315 feet. ‘The former differs also from 
the latter in wanting the fleecy cloud which so frequently en- 
velops the summit of the other; and while that of the latter very 
rarely exhibits snow, the Table ‘of the Derwent is covered with it 
for seven or eight months in the year. ‘To the eastward of the 
Tamar is a considerable mountain named Ben Lomond, whose 
height bas not been ascertained, and another called ‘Tasman’s 
Peak. ‘There is also a lofty mountain on the north-western part of 
the island, and also a range of hills called the Asbestos Hills, from 
the great quantity of that substance found in them. In the south- 
west part of the island, at the distance of about 60 miles to the 
north-west of Hobart Town, is another range of hills called the 
Western Mountains, whose height is computed to exceed SOOO 
feet. 

In the midst of the last mentioned range is a large lake, which 
was visited for the first time, in 1817, by Mr. Beaumont, the 
Provost Marshal of the island. ‘This lake, from which it is sup- 
posed the principal branch of the Derwent flows, he describes as 
a beautiful sheet of water, upwards of fifty miles in circumference, 
with its banks moderately clothed with wood. About the middle 
of the island are the salt- -pan plains, on which are several small 
lakes, the waters of which are strongly impregnated with salt, and 
from which many tons of this article are annually extracted. On 
all the lakes and rivers are black swans, ducks, widgeons, teals, and 
various other water-fowl in the greatest abundance. 

No country on the face of the earth is blessed with a finer cli- 
mate than this beautiful island; favourable to most of the useful 
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productions of the soil, it is at the same time salubrious, refresh- 
ing, and, in every respect, delightful. It is, in fact, England 
with a finer sky, with less of its winter frosts and of its autumnal 
and spring moisture: all the fruits and vegetables of an English 
kitchen garden are, without difficulty, raised here. 

Plenty of timber trees, of the same species as those of New 
South Wales, and which have been enumerated and described by 
Brown and Labillardiére, are found on the banks of the Tamar 
along the shores of Dentrecasteaux’s Canal and the Derwent, 
and in almost every part of the island, but not so thick as to 
obstruct the labours of the agriculturist. The wild animals are 
the same as those of New South Wales, consisting chiefly of the 
kangaroo, the opossum, the wombat, the squirrel, the bandy- 
coot, the kangaroo-rat, &c. Horses, asses, horned cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs, dogs, cats and rabbits, together with all kinds of Eu- 
ropean poultry, have been introduced with success. 

Among the mineralogical productions, Mr. Evans enumerates 
copper, iron, alum, slate, limestone, asbestos and basalt, together 
with cornelian, crystal, chrysolite, jaspar, marble, and a great 
variety of petrefactions. Iron, in particular, is said to be most 
abundant near Launceston, on the Tamar, where there are entire 
mountains of this ore, and so rich as to have yielded 70 per cent. 
of pure metal. This, with the coal, which is also said to abound, 
cannot fail, as population increases, to become a source of wealth 
to the inhabitants. 

A country such as this, needs only to be known to invite set- 
tlers, and fortunately there is no want of room for them. ‘ Large 
tracts of land,’ says Mr. Wentworth, ‘ perfectly free from timber or 
underwood, and covered with the most luxuriant herbage, are to 
be found in all directions, but more particularly in the environs 
of Port Dalrymple.’ 


* These tracts (he continues) are invariably of the very best descrip- 
tion, and miilions of acres, which are capable of being instantly con- 
verted to all the purposes of husbandry, still remain unappropriated. 
Here the colonist has no expense to incur in clearing his farm: he is 
not compelled to a great preliminary outlay of capital, before he can 
expect a considerable return. He has only to set fire to the grass, to 
prepare his land for the immediate reception of the ploughshare ; inso- 
much that, if he but possess a good team of horses, or oxen, with a set 
of harness, and a couple of substantial ploughs, he has the main requi- 
sites for commencing an agricultural establishment, and for insuring a 
comfortable subsistence for himself and family.’—p. 28. 


Here too the farmer may with safety plant himself by the mar- 
gin of the navigable rivers without incurring the risk, as in New 
South 
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South Wales, of having the fruits of his labour swept away by 
an inundation. Neither have the harvests here ever failed from 
want of rain, as has frequently happened on the larger island. 
Barley and oats produce most abundantly, and the wheat is supe- 
rior to that which is grown on New South Wales; so greatly in- 
deed that the difference of price which it bears in Sydney market 
will generally pay the expense of transport thither ; and the average 
produce is generally greater, with the exception perhaps of the 
flood-lands on the banks of the Hawkesbury and Nepean. 

The natural grasses afford an abundance of pasturage at all 
seasons of the year, and supersede the necessity of making pro- 
vision for winter provender in the shape of hay or other artificial 
food; and (notwithstanding the greater severity of the winters) 
every description of stock attains a larger size here than in the 
neighbourhood of Port Jackson. The only advantage which the 
large island seems to enjoy over this, consists in the fineness of its 
wool and the great excellence and variety of its fruits; particu- 
larly the grape, which promises to yield as good wine as any that 
is made in France, Spain or Portugal. The temperature of Van 
Diemen’s Land is not sufficiently high for the cultivation of the 
vine; but by the introduction of the Merino sheep the wool has 
been already so much improved as to leave no doubt it will soon 
become a valuable article of export to the mother-country. Mr. 


Wentworth supposes that, twenty years hence, this single article 
will raise the colonists of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, to as high a ag of happimess and prosperity as is enjoyed 


by any portion of His Majesty’s subjects m any quarter of the 
globe; and that they may be enabled to ship for Great Britam, 
every year, at least to the value of a million sterling. 

The exports at present consist of cattle, sheep, wool, flour, 
corned meats, hams, tongues, dried fish, hides, tallow, barilla, 
bark for tanning leather, seal skins and oil, whale oil, and. spars. 
The markets hitherto opened to the colonists are England, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius and the East Indies. ‘They 
have also sent considerable supplies of butcher’s meat, corn and 
potatoes to Port Jackson. 

Of the flourishing and highly improving state of the colony no 
stronger testimony can he adduced than the Report of Governor 
Macquarie, who visited it in the winter of last year. He states 
that the wretched huts and cottages of which Hobart town was 
composed in 1811, were now converted into regular and substan- 
tial buildings, many of them two stories high, spacious and not 
deficient in architectural taste; the industry, enterprize, and re- 
spectability of the inhabitants, appear to keep pace with = 
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growth of their town; and their substantial comforts are rapidly 
multiplying under the judicious arrangements of the Lieutenant 
Governor Sorell, under whose administration almost the whole of 
these improvements are stated to have taken place. 

He was no less gratified at the rapid improvements effected at 
George Town in Port Dalrymple, which, at the date of our 
former Article, had been merely marked out ; but where he now 
found quarters for the civil and military officers, a commodious 
parsonage house, a temporary chapel, a gaol, a guard-house and 
a residence for the commandant completed, together with a large 
school-house nearly finished. ‘The troops were well accommo- 
dated, and the convicts were living in neat huts, with gardens ad- 
joining, sufficiently large to supply them with vegetables in abund- 
ance. ‘ The situation’ (the governor observes) ‘ of George ‘Town 
is not only beautiful, but also admirably adapted for all the pur- 
poses of trade, being situated on the banks of a river navigable 
for ships of large burden, and but ‘a short distance from the sea in 
Bass’s Strait ; and has the advantage of a plentiful supply of fresh 
water from springs in its immediate neighbourhood.’ 

From George Town, the governor proceeded by Launceston 
across the island to Hobart Town, and marked out the sites of 
four new townships, all seated in the midst 6f' extensive tracts of 
rich land, and forming a regular chain of stations between Hobart 
Town and George Town, by which the communication between 
these places will be rendered both safe and convenient. Before 
this, indeed, Lieutenant Jeffreys had traversed almost the whole 
extent of the island, from Holiart Town to Launceston and Port 
Dalrymple, a distance of one hundred and twenty-five miles, in a 
barouche, with three and sometimes four horses in hand, in which 
extent, he says, ‘ there were not twenty miles of what could be 
called a road; the rest being a beautiful level pasture, with but few 
trees to obstruct either the passage or the view.’ 

Governor Macquarie concludes his Report with expressions of 
the great gratification which he experienced throughout every 
part of his tour, arising from the happy situation of the people, 
the fertility of the soil, and the beauty of the country at large, 
which at no very distant day must, he thinks, be raised to the 
‘proud distinction of being one of the most valuable colonies 
belonging to the crown; a period which, he further observes, will 
be hastened by the recent influx of several respectable free settlers, 
with considerable property. He subjoins the result of a census 
taken some little time before his arrival, which is—that the popu- 
dation of Van Diemen’s Land amounts to 6,372 souls, exclusive 
of the civil and military officers ; and that it contains no less thav 
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98,838 head of horned cattle; 182,468 sheep; 421 horses; and 
10,683 acres of land in cultivation.* 

With such an island in our possession, not one hundredth part 
of which has yet been granted away, it may perhaps be worth con- 
sideration whether some facilities might not be afforded to such of 
the labouring poor with their families, as should be willing to avail 
themselves of the offer. We speak with some hesitation on so 
nice a point; but by opening the colony to persons of such a 
description the necessity of sending out so many convicts would 
be superseded; and the whole of those who have offended against 
the laws of the country might, perhaps, be disposed of, with 
greater utility to the public and no less to themselves, on the un- 
limited parent colony of New South Wales. The vast range of 
country recently explored between the Hawkesbury and the Hast- 
ings has all the appearance of being extremely fertile, and every 
where well watered by numerous rivers, some of which are sup- 
posed to be navigable by small craft to a considerable distance 
from the sea coast. Here then there is ample scope to try the ex- 
periment of compelling the convicts to support themselves by 
their own labour; which, while it would free the nation from a 
large expense, would, by suitable encouragement, contribute to 
the comfort and advantage of the criminal, and consequently to 
his reformation, which we believe is rarely effected under the 
present system. 





* We stated in the outset of this article that the population had been doubled nearly 
inthe course of two years. The following comparison of a census taken from the books 
of the general muster in October, 1818 and 1820, will show that this is nearly the case. 

Abstract of the General Muster- Books, taken in October 1818 & 1820. 
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Art. V.—Essays on Hypochondriasis and other Nervous Af- 
fections. By John Reid, M.D. 1821. 

rus must be an interesting volume to a variety of readers ; it 

is a selection of the most important particulars about nervous 

diseases which have occurred to the author, stripped of all technical 

expressions, and written in a style singularly striking and agreeable. 

There are many persons not belonging to the medical profession 
who feel a strong interest about what are called ‘ the diseases of 
the mind’; these consist of literary men, especially metaphysicians, 
reading valetudinarians, who prefer a medical treatise to one of the 
Scotch novels, and men of all kinds belonging to the Society of 
Friends. As these are the persons of most influence among the 
members of our mad-house committees, it is peculiarly important 
that their opinions on these subjects should be correct. Now it is 
a favourite notion with them that insanity is a disorder in the mind, 
independent of any part of the body—that it requires mental reme- 
dies alone, and that the study and treatment of it is the province not 
of the physician, but of the moralist. On the contrary, we believe 
that a due consideration of the question, joined to attentive obser- 
vation of the insane, will always lead to the conclusion that there 
‘ are no moral diseases strictly so called; that, although attended by 
moral symptoms, they depend on physical processes, and that, as in- 
digestion may produce that delusion called night-mare in sleep, so 
other conditions of the body may produce those delusions called in- 
sanity in the waking state. 

Though the most striking symptoms of insanity are moral pheno- 
mena, they do not prove that it is a moral disease ; for whether the 
operations of the mind are the functions of the brain, according to 
the materialist; or the actions of a spirit superadded to the brain,— 
still, whenever this organ is diseased, the most striking symptoms 
will be a disorder in the mind. 

That there is often not enough of bodily disease to explain 
satisfactorily the mental disorder (because a person may be at the 
same time stark mad and in tolerable health) is only a plausible 
error, built on the erroneous supposition, that the bodily disease 
which most forcibly strikes the attention of the observer, is that 
which is most capable of disordering the mind of the patient. 
So far from this being true, when insanity arises from a blow on 
the head, disease in the brain, or child-birth, in which case the 
physical nature of the malady admits of no question, mental de- 
rangement is often the principal sign which manifests the existence 
of the bodily state on which it depends. 

That moral management is sometimes the best remedy, nay, 
sometimes operates by intellectual processes ;—as when insauity 
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is manifested by only one hallucination, and that one is dissolved 
by a joke, a trick, or an interview; or when the disease has been 
effaced by inciting the mind to natural and healthful occupations— 
is an argument that, at first sight, appears to have great weight, yet 
further examination will show it to be unsound. ‘There are many 
states of mind, the undoubted consequences of bodily disease, 
which are nevertheless relieved by moral causes. A piece of gooi 
news will dissipate the gloom produced by a weak stomach, or an 
ailing liver; a torpor of intellect from ill health will be roused in 
conversation with an ingenious companion : examples are without 
end. ‘Ihe operations of the mind, the more they are moved accord- 
ing to intellectual laws, are less under the dominion of physical cir- 
cumstances ; so that one of the best ways to counteract the infla- 
ence of the latter is to encourage the operation of the former. 
They are the weakest minds which are most easily overset by bodily 
disorder. Very old men, weak-minded women, and children, are 
made delirious by a degree of fever which would not affect more 
vigorous intellects. 

There is another argument which is at first sight equally 
weighty, and at second sight equally unsound. We meet with men 
who entertain extravagant opinions on particular subjects ; these 
have so forcible a resemblance to partial insanity, that it is com- 
mon to say, ‘ they are mad on that subject.’ These cases are known 
to be the result of intellectual processes, and it is concluded that 
insanity is brought on in a similar way. Thus the impression 
which evidence produces in the mind depends partly on its strength, 
and partly on the frequency with which it is contemplated. A 
weak reason repeated often convinces as much as a strong reason 
repeated seldom. ‘ Constant dropping wears away stones’ is not 
only physically but morally true. Some one has said ‘ tell a man 
what he knows to be a falsehood every day for a year, and in the 
end he will believe it.’ Here, then, are erroneous notions, totally 
independent of bodily disease, built up in the mind by intellectual 
processes, in outrageous absurdity nearly equal to the hallucinations 
of the lunatic. How like to those cases in which insanity is mani- 
fested by mistaken notions on only one subject! yet the similitude, 
however striking, is apparent only; for, not to mention that: there 
is some little difference between the two absurdities,—of one who 
believes that our names influence our fortunes, and of another who 
believes that his legs are made of straw,— there is in the ballucina- 
tions of the insane not enough of time or peculiarity of habit to 
produce them by the intellectual processes above explained. Of 
the whimsical opinions of the eccentric the first idea may have been 
struck out ina moment; but it is only by slow degrees, by long 
continued habits, by returning to it again and again, and feeding 
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it with every fragment of knowledge or thought which we pick up 
that it attains its full stature and strength, and acquires in the mind 
that disproportionate ascendancy which renders it at all comparable 
to the hallucinations of the lunatic. With the latter the process by 
which they are fabricated is very different. After exposure to any 
of the moral or physical causes which irritate or disturb the actions 
-of the brain, the mind becomes confused and hurried, and in a 
few weeks, or even days, there sprout up the most absurd notions, 
which are totally inexplicable by previous meditation, and which 
the individual as firmly believes as his existence. 

But though the above, we conceive, is the true theory of many of 
the absurd opinions of eccentric minds, yet we are far from think- 
ing that it explains all eccentricities: there are met with in life 
many odd persons, who, in most of their opinions, are antipodes to 
common sense, fickle, full of self-esteem, sanguine, headstrong, 
untaught by experience. Inquire into their history, look closely 
into their actions and opinions, watch their career, and you will 
find them born of a mad stock, and, if they live long enough, and 
do not die of some other complaint, trace them ultimately to a 
straight waistcoat and a madhouse. It may be said, if the above 
account be true, and there is a moral as well as a physical eccen- 
tricity, it is probable that there is a moral as well as a physical 
insanity. We believe no such thing ; strange habits by intellectual 
Operations may produce great eccentricity of opinion and action, 
but they will never produce madness in the true acceptation of the 
word, tll they have affected physically the bodily organization. 

Not only are the reasons for the moral theory of insanity un- 
sound, and the difficulties in the physical theory apparent only, 
but there is so much downright and positive proof that bodily dis- 
ease can produce mental disorder in exactly that kind and degree 
which constitutes insanity, as to leave no doubt about its being the 
true explanation of this otherwise mysterious and imexplicable 
malady. 

Our sensible impressions are caused by-outward objects: joy and 
sorrow, by cheerful or depressing incidents; laughter and tears, by 
ludicrous and sorrowful ideas, belief by evidence ; this is the case in 
health: but there are diseases of the body which are capable of 
raising such striking imitations of these mental operations that it 
is impossible to distinguish the spurious copies from the legitimate 
originals. ‘Thus in fever, with delirium, the patient mistakes his 
ideas for outward realities. In diseases of the liver, the sufferer feels 
a depression of spirits like that from loss of property or loss of 
friends. Hysteria sometimes produces as much laughter as Cer- 
vantes, and as many tears as Sterne; even our belief is, in a great 
degree, under the influence of the body. In languid health, we have 
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not that confidence in our opinions which we feel when more ro- 
bust. On the contrary, wine dissipates the doubts of sobriety; and 
those who have frequently observed their own minds in sickness, 
must remember occasionally a distinctness of thought, and a confi- 
dence of belief which was completely dissipated after regaining their 
ordinary health. Our sensations, emotions, actions, and even con- 
victions, are capable of being excited by morbid actions of the 
body. 

There is, in sickness, a condition of mind bordering on delirium, 
in which the patient is delirious enough to afford an example of 
that state, yet collected enough to observe and reason about it, 
which comes nearer than any phenomenon with which we are ac- 
quainted, to an experimental demonstration of the double nature of 
our being, of the physical and moral impulses of our thoughts, which 
are here brought into contact and comparison. In this state, the 
ideas are moved, one minute by the will, the next by something 
else; one minute we can command them, another we feel them 
slip out of our grasp, and-whirl across the mind with indescribable 
fleetness, guided, or rather hurried on, by some impulse strange to 
and stronger than ourselves. Insanity is a state in which the ope- 
rations of the mind-cease to be governed by intellectual laws, and 
become subservient to bodily impulses. ‘The dominion of the organs 
is not the natural, but a diseased state; the physical theory of in- 
sanity, so far from leading to materialism, leads us just the other 
way. 

This view of the subject removes all that mystery which is so 
perpetually felt in contemplating the subject. As long as we seek 
to explain, by intellectual processes, how this belief or that emo- 
tion got access to the mind, so long we ‘ find no end, in wandering 
mazes lost.’ But as soon as we know that as illness may produce 
fretfulness, and liver disease low spirits, so there are morbid states 
of the body which are capable of producing emotions, convictions, 
and actions without the intervention of the moral causes which 
usually produce them, the mystery vanishes, and we can as readily 
explain how a lunatic should believe without any reason, as how 
a sickly child should be peevish without any provocation, or an 
hepatic patient low-spirited without any affliction. It is the only 
key to those strange cases where persons have been seized with an 
irresistible desire to destroy those who had done them no injury, 
for whom they felt no antipathy, or even who had been objects of 
affection. In these cases we believe that nervous irritation pro- 
duces directly that thirst for blood, and that act of destruction 
which, in health, requires the recollection of injury and the passion 
of revenge. This state, which is morbid in man, seems to be na- 
tural in the instincts of animals in whom actions, which seem like 
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the result of thought and contrivance, are, in truth, the result of 
bodily sensations ; so that insanity may be said to be the conver- 
sion of human into animal nature. 

This view of the subject is not contradicted by the circumstance 
that there are singular states of mind, and that it is difficult to know 
to what class they belong—whether to moral eccentricity, to phy- 
sical derangement, or lastly, what must not be left out of the ac- 
count, to roguery. 

We have been looking over the life and writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and the conclusion to which we come is this :—that 
if allowance is made, first, for a credulous and fanciful intellect, 
(there is among sane men an infinite variety in the susceptibility of 
belief,) and secondly, for the use of allegorical instead of com- 
mon language—if we had him alive, could catechise and cross- 
examine him about his statements, separate what was mere alle- 
gorical jargon, and what was mere matter of opinion, and get his 
actual experiences in plain language, much, if not all the mystery 
would vanish without resorting to sanity for an explanation. In 
the present age, philosophers credit nothing but what they perceive 
by sense, receive on satisfactory evidence, or infer by strict reason ; 
all notions suggested by other impulses they view with doubt or dis- 
belief. Wieland, in his Agathodamon, conjectures, that in the in- 
fancy of the human race, men did, as children do now, confound 
their past dreams with real occurrences ; that when they had been 
dreaming of a dead friend, they would think that they had been with 
him, and that thus has arisen the belief in ghosts. Berkley was of 
opinion that the reality of things consisted not in their outward ex- 
istence, but in being perceived. It is a common belief with reli- 
gious enthusiasts that strong inclination is divine impulse. Now 
if from natural facility of conviction, or from religious hypothesis, 
Swedenborg believed that meditation carried to a certain intensity 
was reality, how easy for him to sit in his arm-chair, shoot his soul 
into Heaven; wander through its streets and squares; behold its 
lofty buildings and splendid palaces, roofed with gold and floored 
with precious stones, converse with its habitants dressed in white 
or shining, or flame coloured garments, and walk under trees with 
silver leaves, golden fruit, and rainbow flowers ! 

That the visions of religious enthusiasts are only intense musings 
is rendered still more probable by the accounts of other visionaries. 
St. Theresa flourished in Spain during the sixteenth century, and 
wrote her own life. It seems to have been spent in cultivating the 
art of musing ; in which, the senses being closed, and the outer day- 
light excluded, the forms of the inner mind, like stars by night, 
become brighter and more visible. The whole life is a curious 
example of the extent to which this faculty may be acquired by 
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practice, but we have room only for a passage to our present pur- 
pose. She thus describes one of her earliest, we believe her first 
vision. 


‘Being one day in prayer, it pleased our Lord to show me his hands 
only, and they had such an excess of beauty in them as I am not able 
to express. Within a few days I saw also his divine face. Afterwards 
he resolved to do me the favour that I might see him all. Upona 
certain day of St. Paul, whilst I was hearing mass, all this most sacred 
humanity of Christ was represented to me as it uses to be painted after 
the resurrection. This vision, though it be imaginary, or representing 
itself by way of image to me, was never seen by me with the eyes of my 
body, nor indeed was any other, but only with the eyes of my soul.’ 


More easily disposed of are those cases in which parts, or even 
the whole, of a congregation have been thrown into convulsions by 
strong shocks from the well-charged battery of a fanatic and fiery 
preacher. ‘That mental agitation should produce convulsive dis- 
eases is not wonderful, because not uncommon ; and it is easy to 
explain how these should differ from other convulsions, arising from 
other causes. Opium, black drop, poppy, lettuce, henbane, hem- 
lock, belladonna, and stramonium, are all narcotics, yet each affects 
the constitution in a way peculiar to itself. ‘That the concentrated 
essence, the double distilled spirit of fanaticism should produce fits 
neither exactly like hysteria nor epilepsy, nor any thing but them- 
selves, is neither surprizing nor inexplicable. 

We have been the more particular on this subject, because we 
conceive that the moral theory of insanity is: speculatively false, 
practically pernicious, and that it is the prevailing and influential 
belief not only of the amateur doctors of this science, but of a 
considerable part of the medical profession itself; and that though 
a large part entertain the opposite opinion, it is with them a gra- 
tuitous assumption, an empirical affirmation,—it is so because it is 
so; they give no account, ora lame one, of the faith that is in 
them. But we must now turn to Dr. Reid’s book. As we have 
on former occasions expressed our sentiments about the manage- 
ment of the insane, we shall avoid those Essays which relate to this 
degree of the disease, and select those which treat concerning 
the fainter shades, which are commonly denominated nervous 
diseases. 

The first essay considers the question how far nervous diseases 
can be resisted by the will. Patients are commonly told not to 
give way to their complaints, and Buchan concludes the treatment 
of hypochondriacism by advising the patient, above all things, to 
keep up his spirits,—as if the essence of the malady did not consist 
in an inability todo so. Dr. Reid however cites some strange in- 
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stances of the power of the will over the actions of the body, parti- 
cularly the following extraordimary narrative. 


‘ Dr. Cheyne, in one of his medical treatises, narrates a case, the 
accuracy of which is established by an irrefragable combination of 
evidence, of a man who could die to all appearance at any time that 
he chose, and, after having lain for a considerable period exactly as a 
corpse, was able, as it should seem, by a voluntary struggle, to restore 
to himself the appearance and all the various functions of animation 
and intellect. It is to be inferred from the latter part of the story, that 
the unnatural and painful exertions by which this person assumed the 
semblance of decease, produced at length a really fatal result. Death 
would be no longer mocked with impunity. The counterfeit corpse, a 
few hours after its last revival, relapsed into a state which was capable 
of no subsequent resuscitation. But the case is so interesting and re- 
markable, as to deserve our giving it in all the detail with which Dr. 
Cheyne presents it to his readers. 

* He could die or expire when he pleased, and yet by an effort, or 
somehow, he could come to life again. He insisted so much upon our 
seeing the trial made, that we were at last forced to comply. We all 
three felt his pulse first ; it was distinct, though small and thready, and 
his heart had its usual beating. He composed himself on his back, 
and lay in a still posture for some time; while I held his right hand, 
Dr. Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clear 
looking-glass to his mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually, till at 
last I could not feel any by the most exact and nice touch. Dr. Bay- 
nard could not feel the least motion in his heart, nor Mr. Skrine per- 
ceive the least sort of breath on the bright mirror he held to his mouth. 
Then each of us, by turns, examined his arm, heart, and breath; but 
could not, by the nicest scrutiny, discover the least symptom of life in 
him. We reasoned a long time about this odd appearance as well as 
we could, and finding he still continued in that condition, we began to 
conclude that he had indeed carried the experiment too far; and at 
last we were satisfied that he was actually dead, and were just ready to 
leave him. This continued about half an hour. By nine o’clock in 
the morning, in autumn, as we were going away, we observed some 
motion about the body, and upon examination found his pulse and the 
motion of his heart gradually returning; he began to breathe gently, 
and speak softly. We were all astonished to the last degree at this 
unexpected change, and after some further conversation with him, and 
with ourselves, went away fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this 
fact, but not able to form any rational scheme how to account for it: 
He afterwards called for his attorney, added a codicil to his will, &c. 
and calmly and composedly died about five or six o'clock that 
evening. 


Dr. Reid concludes that if such facts are true, the vital actions 
of the body must be in some degree under the influence of the will, 
—that though it may be difficult to struggle against hypochon- 
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driacism when full formed, it may be practicable to resist its first 
approaches ; and on this he builds his mental regimen of health. 


‘ Cheerfulness and hilarity, when unprovoked by unwholesome in- 
centives, undegraded by brutality, or untainted by licentiousness, in- 
stead of being interdicted as a crime, ought to be prescribed as one of 
the means of urging a lazy circulation. A man may be merry upon 
principle, and occasionally take a laugh, as others do a walk, for the 
benefit of his health. A celebrated Italian comedy turns altogether 
upon a stratagem to cure a hypochondriac by making him laugh. It 
is much in our power to look on the sunny side of things, instead of 
keeping the eye constantly fixed on the darkened hemisphere of human 
life. There is no faculty of the mind which it is of more consequence 
should be exercised and cultivated from the earliest youth than that of 
self-control. ‘This power is to be improved by exercise as well as that 
of the memory or the muscles.’ 


In the art of procuring cheerful feelings, as in Franklin’s art of 
procuring pleasant dreams, the secret is the same. We cannot 
procure happiness by an effort of the will, but we can by learning 
its causes, and exposing ourselves to their influence. The Great 
Artist of the universe works by second causes. A philosophic is 
better than an empiric art. As long as ‘the afflicted continue to 
brood over their sorrows, no effort of the will can prevent their 
feeling miserable: but let them contrive not to brood over their 
sorrows, and relief comes quickly. In acquiring this power of 
regulating the feelings, there is nothing so useful as some favourite 
pursuit; but the best is a rational and cheerful piety. Even he 
who doubts the truth of religious hopes cannot doubt that they are 
the natural remedy for great affliction. Philosophy may be sufti- 
cient for the trifling ills of life, but in the hurricane of sorrow its 
‘ still small voice’ would be inaudible; there are times when the 
Laplander without his furs is better off than a sensitive heart that 
has been sent into this bleak world without the covering of religion ; 
even Darwin, after explaining the pathology of sorrow, admits that 
‘ consolation is best supplied by the Christian doctrine of a happy 
immortality.’ 

Dread of death, the subject of the next Essay, is a common 
symptom in nervous diseases, and is here considered with regard to 
its influence on health. In these cases it seems rather to spoil life 
than to destroy it. ‘ Not only the child, but even the young man 
till thirty never feels that he is mortal ;’ but after forty a man’s 
thoughts are much occupied by the inevitable prospect, and most 
of us have our little corps of consolations to protect us from the 
fear of it. ‘Those of authors come out in their works. One of 
the most remarkable is a little Essay on Death by Lord Bacon; 
not that in his Essays; but towards the end of his works, near his 
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will. We asked the curate of a London parish, who has great 
experience of death-bed scenes, how people generally meet their 
end? And the answer was, ‘either they wish for it as a relief from 
suffering, or they are not conscious of it.” Even Dr. Johnson, who 
dreaded death so much at a distance, seems to have feared it as lit- 
tle on its arrival as other people; and we believe that to many per- 
sons with right views, who have had a liberal allowance of sickness 
and sorrow, death becomes an object not so much of apprehension 
as of curiosity and. interest. ‘This state of mind is not only neces- 
sary for our comfort during health, but for our safety during sick- 
ness. One of the ablest physicians alive once said, that in a dan- 
gerous illness, ceteris paribus, a Christian would have a better 
chance of recovery than an unbeliever; that religious resignation 
was a better soothing medicine than poppy, and a better cordial 
than ether; and Dr. Reid gives a similar opinion in the following 
well expressed passage :— 

‘The habitual horror which thus overshadows the mind darkens the 
little day-light of life. An indulgence in this morbid excess of appre- 
hension not only embitters a man’s existence, but may often tend to 
shorten its duration. He hastens the advance of death by the fear with 
which his frame is seized at its realor imaginary approach. His trem- 
bling hand involuntarily shakes the glass in which his hours are num- 
bered. 

‘ Contradictory as it may appear, there are well-attested instances of 
persons who have been driven even to suicide by the dread of dissolu- 
tion. It would seem as if they had rushed into the arms of death, in 
order to shelter themselves from the terrors of his countenance.’ 


The next Essay is on the injuriousness of solitude in mental alien- 
ation. Burton concludes his Anatomy of Melancholy with these 
words: ‘ Be not solitary, be not idle.’ Rasselas describes the hal- 
lucinations of the astronomer as growing stronger in solitude, and 
weaker in society ; and Dr. Reid considers the close air of the me- 
tropolis with its excitements better than the pure air of the country 
with its dullness. 


‘ The lamp of life burns to waste in the sepulchre of solitude. _ Mi- 
sery ought, in a more especial manner, to shun that seclusion which it 
is too aptto seek. Itis necessary to a pure relish for rural retirement, 
that a man should carry into it a mind unincumbered with painful re- 
miembrances, and unwounded by the infliction of any great calamity. 
How can he be expected to enjoy the vernal freshness of the fields, and 
the blue transparency of the sky, whose hopes have been prematurely 
withered, and whose moral prospects terminate in a clouded horizon? 
One reason, more important than his defect of sight, why the eloquent 
author of Rasselas felt so decided a distaste for country scenes, was 
perhaps the morbid melancholy, the radical wretchedness of his con- 
stitution. A wretchedness which originates in remorse tends still more 
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completely to paralyze the sensibility to all the fascinations of exter- 
nal and inanimate nature. This may be considered as one of the pu- 
nishments which in the present world is inflicted upon moral trans- 
gression. Had our first parents been allowed after the fall to continue 
in the garden of Eden, the loss of their innocence would have robbed 
it of all its charms.’ 


In the choice of a residence for a low-spirited invalid, the question 
is where he will be the most amused. ‘The country is a different 
place to one who has been brought up in cities, and to another 
who has been brought up in the country. ‘The former finds, after 
a few days spent in exploring the neighbourhood and admiring the 
landscapes, that he has come to the end of his amusements. He 
has no new rides to take; the working people seem to sleep over 
their work, and the educated classes to be fifty years behind in 
knowledge. He gets tired of the spot, and longs for the me- 
tropolis, with its glittering shops, its crowded streets, its various 
physiognomies, its stimulating society, its ready access to know- 
ledge, its ‘ full tide of human existence.’ On the contrary, to him 
who has been brought up in the country, it supplies not only pure 
air and a week’s amusement, but a constant succession of tranquil 
unwearing occupations. He can angle, shoot, hunt, botanize, and 
converse with the neighbouring farmers on scientific agriculture. 
To him the various physiognomies of the flowers are as exciting 
as the various physiognomies of men; an argument about drill and 
broad cast is as interesting as one on the influence of paper cur- 
rency ; and a gallop after the fox not only circulates his blood, but 
amuses his mind, as much as a walk through St. James’s. Toa 
man of sensibility, imagination, and rural pursuits, the country is 
any thing but dull. Goéthe represents his hero as recovering from 
a fit of melancholy in the country, and as being interested and ele- 
vated by the objects around him. ‘I lie down in the tall grass 
near a falling brook, and close to the earth a thousand variety of 
grasses become perceptible. When I listen to the hum of the 
little world between the stubble, and see the countless indescriba- 
ble forms of the worms and insects, I feel the presence of the 
Almighty who has created us, the breath of the All-benevolent 
who supports us in perpetual enjoyment.’ 

But better than a residence either in the town or the country is 
a tour. Rousseau says that the happiest week of his life was 
passed in travelling on foot in Switzerland. In after-life, whenever 
he travelled he was so much occupied in taking care of his luggage, 
and looking forward to his destination, that the journey itself 
afforded him no pleasure. Who has not experienced the same 
feeling? A few days in the country are delightful to every one, 
anda tour is a’means of perpetuating the pleasure. Not to men- 
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tion the movement, with its novelty, its air, and its exercise, every 
village at which we halt is a source of interest ; there is its geogra- 
phy to explore, the aspect of its cottages and villas, its groups of 
sun-burnt happy faces, and above all, there is its churchyard, with 
its quiet graves, and its epitaphs, which have not a depressing but 
a tranquillizing influence on the imagination and the heart. 

The last Essay we shall notice is on Intemperance. Here are 
two truths which cannot be repeated too often; one, that wine is 
not nourishment ; that it excites, not strengthens ; that it is not diet, 
but medicine, to relieve or prevent languor, and to assist the sto- 
mach in digesting its food; the latter of which it oftener troubles 
than aids. ‘The other, that intemperance is to be measured not 
by the quantity of wine, but by its effect on the constitution ; not 
by cups, but consequences. Let no man fancy because he does not 
drink much that he is no sot. Pope said that to him more than 
one glass was a debauch, and every man who habitually takes more 
than his stomach can. bear, sooner or later arrives at those miseries 
which he has so often read of as the effects of hard drinking. 
Every healthy toper is a decoy duck, and no more proves that 
health is safe in intemperance than an unwounded soldier that 
life is secure in a battle. ‘Strength of nature in youth,’ says Lord 
Bacon, ‘ passeth over many excesses which are owing a man till 
his age.’ 

“18 collection of tracts ‘ on the effect of spirituous liquors,’ by 


an eminent living barrister, there is a paper entitled ‘ the Confes- 
sions of a Drunkard,’ which affords a fearful picture of the conse- 
quences of intemperance, and which we have reason to know is a 
true tale. The following are a few disjointed paragraphs, but they 
read as connectedly as the entire original. 


* Of my condition there is no hope that it should ever change ; the 
waters have gone over me; but out of the black depths could I be 
heard, I would cry out to all those who have but set a foot in the peri- 
lous flood. Could the youth to whom the flavour of his first wine is 
delicious as the opening scenes of life, or the entering upon some newly 
discovered paradise, look into my desolation, and be made to under- 
stand what a dreary thing it is, when a man shall feel himself going 
down a precipice with open eyes and a passive will,—to see his de- 
struction, and have na power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way 
emanating from himself; to perceive all goodness emptied out of him, 
and yet not to be able to forget a time when it was otherwise ; to bear 
about the piteous spectacle of his own self ruins:—could he see my 
fevered eye, feverish with last night’s drinking, and feverishly looking 
for this night's repetition of the folly; could he feel the body of the 
death out of which I cry hourly, with feebler and feebler outcry, to be 
delivered it were enough to make him dash the sparkling beverage 
to the earth in all the pride of its mantling temptation.’ 
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‘ O if a wish could transport me back to those days of youth, when 
a draught from the next clear spring could slake any heats which sum- 
mer suns and youthful exercise had power to stir up in the blood, how 
gladly would I return to thee, pure element, the drink of children, and 
of the child-like holy hermit! In my dreams I can sometimes fancy 
thy cool refreshment purling over my burning tongue. But my waking 
stomach rejects it. That which refreshes innocence only makes me 
sick and faint.’ 

‘Twelve years ago I was possessed of a healthy frame of mind and 
body. I was never strong, but I think my constitution (for a weak one) 
was as happily exempt from the tendency to any malady as it was pos- 
sible tobe. I scarce knew what it was to ail any thing. Now, except 
when I am losing myself in a sea of drink, I am never free from those 
uneasy sensations in head and stomach, which are so much worse to 
bear than any definite pains or aches.’ 

‘ At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the morning. I awoke 
refreshed, and seldom without some merry thoughts in my head, or 
some piece of a song to welcome the new-born day. Now the first 
feeling which besets me, after stretching out the hours of remembrance 
to their last possible extent, is a forecast of the wearisome day that lies 
before me, with a secret wish that I could have lain on still, or never 
awaked.’ 


‘I can hardly think,’ says Sir Thomas Brown, ‘ there was ever 
any scared into heaven ;’ he felt more tempted by the joys of hea- 
ven than terrified by the sufferings of hell. Dr. Reid advises that 


in endeavouring to reform a drunkard we shall tempt him by pic- 
turing the sweets of temperance, rather than terrify him by the 
miseries of perseverance in his habits. He recommends sudden 
in preference to gradual weaning. 


‘The habit of indulgence in wine is not more pernicious than it is 
obstinate and tenacious in its hold, when once it has forced itself upon 
the constitution. It is not to be conquered by half measures: no com- 
promise with it is allowable ; the victory over it, in order to be perma- 
nent, must be perfect ; as long as there lurks a relic of it in the frame, 
there is danger of a relapse of this moral malady, from which there 
seldom is, as from physical disorders, a gradual convalescence. The 
man who has been the slave of intemperance must renounce her alto- 
gether, or she will insensibly re-assume her despotic power. With such 
a mistress, if he seriously mean to discard her, he must indulge himself 
inno dalliance or delay. He must not allow his lips a taste of her 
former fascination.’ 

‘ Webb, the celebrated walker, who was remarkable for vigour both 
of body and mind, drank nothing but water. He was one day recom- 
mending his regimen to a friend who loved wine, and urged him with 
great earnestness to quit a course of luxury, by which his health and his 
intellects would be equally destroyed, The gentleman appeared to be 
convinced, and told him that he would conform to his counsel, though 
he thought he could not change his course of life at once, but would 
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leave off strong liquors by degrees. “ By degrees! (exclaimed the 
other with indignation,) if you should unhappily fall into the fire, 
would you caution your servants to pull you out by degrees ?”’ 

But there are topers of opium as well as wine. A late fashion- 
able physician used to carry in his pocket a gold box of quarter 
grain opium pills, which he would offer to a nervous person as we 
offer our snuff-box. Those who take opium without medical ad- 
vice, and who are more numerous than is commonly believed, 
consist of several classes:—-Ist. Nervous invalids, who habitually, 
at least frequently, resort to it to quiet that tremulous susceptibi- 
lity, which so distresses them. 2dly. The poor, who employ it as 
a cheap mode of producing intoxication. S3dly. Men who have 
to perform intellectual tasks before public audiences ; as barristers, 
parliamentary speakers, preachers, lecturers, and college students 
going in for their examination, and who take it, like ‘T'urks before 
battle, to procure the composure necessary for intellectual war- 
fare. The attention of the public has lately been drawn towards 
this subject by the singular narrative of an anonymous but powerful 
writer. It is long since we have passed an evening of such en- 
chaining interest as that which we owe to ‘the confessions of an 
English Opium Eater.’ In this narrative, however, the pleasures 
of opium seem so much more tempting than the pains deterring, 
that the impression left on the mind is rather favourable to the 
practice. ‘This depends partly on the circumstance, that pleasure 
naturally arrays itself in more impressive expressions than pain; 
the glittering strikes more than the gloomy; but there is another 
cause, which both the writer and his readers ought to know. 
Whatever wretchedness this habit may have inflicted on him, it has 
caused him less of suffering and more of enjoyment than it does to 
most persons. He seems to have been one of.a happy minority on 
whom the first effects of opium are agreeable, and who are long 
before they reach the deadly dregs. Most persons must serve an 
apprenticeship of head-aches and sicknesses before they master 
the art of deriving enjoyment from this drug. We, too, have taken 
opium, and its effects are these :—1st. Relief from suffering, tran- 
quillity, and then sound sleep. @dly. A long day of sickness, as 
after a brutal debauch. At length this subsides, and leaves, Sdly. 
A state of composure and power, in which the intellect seems 
equal to any thing, and the feelings are lifted above the ills of life, 
—a pleasurable state, yet not unmingled with occasional repeti- 
tions of the past day’s wretchedness ; a poor compensation for the 
suffering which preceded it. This we know, from ample expe- 
rience, is a more accurate representation of the effect of opium on 
most persons than that which it produced on the ‘ English Opium 
Eater.’ Compared with pain or nervous irritability, the tranquil- 
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lity of opium may be a pleasurable state; but compared with the 
fresh feelings of unsullied health, it is a hateful one. Opium eating 
is a practice which begins in sorrow, and ends in sorrow. 

We have examined a sufficient number of these Essays to show 
our readers their character, and we have room for no more. ‘The 
author’s object, as will be readily perceived, is not so much to 
extend our knowledge of the pathology of these diseases as to se- 
lect those particulars which seem most important, and put them 
ina striking shape. ‘The audience he has in view are not so much 
medical practitioners as nervous invalids; these he lectures on the 
tendencies of their complaints, the habits by which they have been 
involved in them, and the mental and bodily regimen most likely to 
extricate them ; and this with so much force and elegance of style, 
as occasionally to remind us of some of the best papers in the 
Rambler and Spectator. 








Art. VI.—Cases of Walcot v. Walker; Southey v. Sherwood ; 
Murray v. Benbow, and Lawrence v. Smith. 

FEW things would more puzzle a literary foreigner, who should 
now, for the first time, visit London, than the disproportionate 
prices at which he would find different works of the same living 
author circulated. If he wished to enrich his library with Mr. 
Southey’s poems he would be told that some were out of print, 
and that in the purchase of others he must pay for typographical 
luxury and valuable copyright. One of them alone would be ob- 
traded on him in unlimited abundance, and at a price scarcely more 
than nominal. If he asked for Lord Byron’s last tragedies, he 
would find ‘ Sardanapalus and the Two Foscari’ an expensive pur- 
chase; but he would be stopped at the end of Piccadilly by a man 
offering him 5000 copies of ‘ Cain’ at 6d. a piece. He would 
pay for medical books a price proportioned to their limited sale 
and laborious preparation ; but in every obscure bookseller’s shop 
he would meet with proposals for the publication of Mr. Law- 
rence’s ‘ Lectures’ at a price so low as to exclude all remuneration 
to the author, or implying a most extensive sale. If he asked for an 
explanation of all this, we doubt whether his original surprise 
would be diminished by the answer. He would be told that ‘ Wat 
Tyler,’ and ‘ Cain,’ and ‘ Lawrence’s Lectures’ were allowed to be 
circulated without restriction because it was supposed that their 
tendency might be injurious to the best interests of society—that 
‘Wat Tyler’ was supposed to be an attempt to support the worst 
passions by the worst reasoning, and to inflame the idle and the 
abandoned into an attack on the property and the laws of the king- 
dom; the ‘ Lectures’ to remove the restraints of religion by ~~ 
the 
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the possibility of a future state, and the credibility of a revelation; 
and ‘ Cain’ to turn immortality and revelation imto the sources 
of unutterable horror and misery by proving the malevolence of 
the Supreme Being: and that therefore ‘ Wat Tyler,’ and the 
* Lectures,’ and ‘ Cain’ were allowed to be disseminated to an 
extent which could not have taken place if their tendency had been 
useful, or barely innocent. 

We fear we cannot make the subject intelligible to our lay 
readers without leading them through some dry legal details. The 
common law of England was the barbarous invention of a barba- 
rous people, deeply versed in verbal subtleties and the exhibitions 
of puerile ingenuity, but very ill prepared for any speculation with 
a view to action, and least of all for that most difficult union of 
theory and practice, legislation. As the progress of general 
improvement disclosed its deficiencies, and made its faults more 
intolerable, some were remedied by statute; but the forms, the 
number and the composition of parliament, while they adapt it 
admirably to regulate the execution of laws, fit it ill to introduce or 
improve them. A more extensive remedy was adopted, to which 
custom has now reconciled us, but which is strongly marked with 
the rude character of the age in which it arose. ‘The Court of 
Chancery, originally of very limited jurisdiction, assumed a control 
over the common law courts, supplied the deficiency of their 
powers, corrected the absurdity and injustice which often followed 
a literal adherence to their rules, and finally established, on mere 
usurpation, a system of jurisprudence which, if it had compre- 
hended all property, instead of being confined within limits very 
capriciously chosen, had admitted oral testimony, had been admi- 
nistered by a greater number of courts, and had adopted in general 
aless dilatory mode of procedure, would have approached nearer to 
perfection than any with which we are acquainted. 

One of the principal deficiencies of the common law courts is 
their wanting the power of prevention. When it has been esta- 
blished that an injury has been committed, they can direct the 
wrong-doer to pay damages to the sufferer. But their jurisdiction 
does not commence until the act has been done, and has been as- 
certained to be an injury; and a successful action at law will often 
be an inadequate remedy, often a nugatory one, and often, to use 
Lord Eldou’s words in the case which is the principal subject of 
our remarks, ‘ a remedy worse thav the disease.’ The injury may 
affect a property, valuable, not so much from its intrinsic worth, 
as from the associations connected with it. If the tenant for life of 
the name and the honours of an illustrious family were to melt the 
plate presented to his great ancestor by grateful princes, his suc- 
cessor would be ill compensated by damages to the amount, or to 
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ten times the amount, of the ornaments destroyed. If he were to 
lay waste the woods on the family estate, and to become insolvent 
before the determination of the action, the award of damages would 
be an ideot’s tale, full of gold and silver, signifying nothing. And 
lastly, where the entire injury consists in the aggregate amount of 
many independent violations of property, each requiring a separate 
action, victory would be more intolerable than even acquiescence. 
To remedy these inconveniencies, the Court of Chancery inter- 
fered, and on a statement that injurious acts were in progress or in 
immediate contemplation, eujoined, on pain of imprisonment, the 
party complained against to proceed no farther, until the nature of 
the acts in question should be ascertained, after which the injunction * 
was dissolved, or made perpetual, as the acts complained of ap- 
peared justifiable, or the contrary. 

Such was the origin of injunctions; an assumption of power 
which could not have been expedient, or even practicable, but for 
the deficiencies of the common law, or safe, but for the cautious 
wisdom which has eminently distinguished our judges in equity, 
but which is now perhaps the most useful branch of their jursdic- 
tion. It soon became the only defence of literary property. The 
violator of that property never can have any character, seldom any 
fortune. He is, in general, a man who, having nothing to lose, 
seeks to gain by a robbery, which differs from other species of un- 
lawful taking only in not being criminally punishable. Long before 
the action can be tried, the injury has been completed, and such 
aman is not likely to have property even to support the costs of 
an action, much less to pay damages. A book, therefore, which is 
unprotected by the Court of Chancery is practically defenceless. 
Unhappily that court is sometimes obliged to refuse its interference, 
and in the cases in which that interference appears to us to be pe- 
culiarly needed. The ground of its refusal is, that the jurisdiction 
of the court is confined to the protection of property, and that there 
can be no property in what is publicly injurious. 

The latter principle appears first to have been applied to literary 
works by Lord Chief Justice Eyre. Dr. Priestley brought an action 
against the hundred for damages for the injuries sustained by him 
in consequence of the riotous proceedings of the mob at Birming- 
ham ; and, among other property alleged to have been destroyed, 
claimed compensation for the loss of certain unpublished MSS. 
offering to produce booksellers as witnesses to prove that they would 
have given considerable sums for them. On behalf of the hundred 
it was alleged that the plaintiff was in the habit of publishing works 
injurious to the government of the state; upon which Lord Chief 
Justice Eyre said, ‘ if any such evidence had been ae ae 
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should have held it fit to be received as against the claim made by 
the plaintiff.* 

Some years after, the notorious Dr. Walcot filed a bill against 
booksellers of the name of Walker, for an injunction to restrain them 
from publishing two editions of his works, upon a dispute as to the 
construction of the agreement between the parties. ‘The defend- 
ants by their answer admitted that they had published, in one of 
the editions, some of the plaintiff’s works, which they were not 
authorized to publish. As to that edition therefore they submitted. 

The name of Dr. Walcot seems to have recalled Dr. Priestley 
to the Chancellor's mind, and in his judgment he observed— 


‘ If the doctrine of Lord Chief Justice Eyre is right, and I think it is, 
that publications may be of such a nature that the author can maintain 
no action at law, it is not the business of this court, even upon the sub- 
mission in the answer, to decree either an injunction or an account of 
the profits of works of such a nature that the author can maintain no 
action at law for the invasion of that which he calls his property, but 
which the policy of the law will not permit him to consider his pro- 
perty. It is no answer that the defendants are as criminal. It is the 
duty of the court to know whether an action at law would lie; for if 
not, the court ought not to give an account of the unhallowed profits 
of libellous publications. At present I am in total ignorance of the 
nature of the work, and whether the Plaintiff can have any property in 
it or not. But I will see these publications, and determine, upon the 
nature of them, whether there is question enough to send to law as to 
the property in these copies, for if not, I will not act upon the submis- 
sion in the answer. If, upon inspection, the work appears innocent, | 
will act upon that submission: if criminal, I will not act at all ; and 
if doubtful, 1 will send that question to law.—Walcot v. Walker, 7 Ve- 
zey, i. 

The next case, Southey vo. Sherwood, gave a notoriety to the rule, 
to which much of the evil, that has since flowed from it, may be 
attributed. Our readers may probably recollect that Mr. Southey, 
when a very clever boy, and thinking on politics as those who are 
boys in mind, whatever be their age, generally think, wrote a fac- 
tious poem called ‘ Wat Tyler.’ His bookseller was too virtuous 
or too prudent to print it, the author forgot to reclaim it, and if he 
had remained in obscurity, the public would never have heard of it. 
But when the author had become one of the eminent men of the 
age, the person into whose hands the MS. had fallen, either to ob- 
tain the profit that must follow any work with Mr. Southey’s name, 
or actuated by other motives which need not be indicated, thought 
fit, without his privity or consent, to publish it. Mr. Southey ap- 





* This case is not reported, and the short note of it in the text is extracted from Sit 
Samuel Romilly’s argument in Southey v. Sherwood, 2 Merivale, 437. 
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plied to the court of Chancery for an injunction to restrain the 
publication, and the Lord Chancellor is reported to have pro- 
nounced the following judgment. 


‘1 have looked into all the affidavits and have read the book itself. 
The bill goes the length of stating that the work was composed by Mr. 
Southey in the year 1794; that it is his own production, and that it 
has been published by the defendants without his sanction or authority ; 
and therefore seeking an account of the profits which have arisen from, 
and an injunction to restrain, the publication. I have examined the 
cases that I have been able to meet with containing precedents for 
injunctions of this nature, and I find that they all proceed upon the 
ground of a title to the property in the plaintiff. On this head a dis- 
tinction has been taken, to which a considerable weight of authority 
attaches, supported, as it is, by the opinion of Lord Chief Justice Eyre, 
who has expressly laid it down that a person cannot recover in damages 
fora work which is, in its nature, calculated to do injury to the pub- 
lic. Upon the same principle this court refused an injunction in the 
case of Walcot v. Walker, inasmuch as he could not have recovered 
damages in an action. After the fullest consideration I remain of the 
same opinion as that which I entertained in deciding the case referred 
to. It is very true that in some cases it may Operate so as to multiply 
copies of mischievous publications by the refusal of the court to inter- 
fere by restraining them, but to this my answer is, that, sitting here as 
a judge upon a mere question of property, | have nothing to do with 
the nature of the property, nor with the conduct of the parties except 
as relates to their civil interests ; and if the publication be mischievous, 
either on the part of the author or of the bookseller, it is not my busi- 
ness to interfere with it. In the case now before the court, the appli- 
cation made by the plaintiff is on the ground only of his civil interest ; 
and this is the proper place for such an application. . I shall say no- 
thing as to the nature of the book itself, because the grounds upon 
which I am about to declare my opinion render it unnecessary that I 
should do so.’ 

(Here his lordship recapitulated the circumstances of the original in- 
tention to publish, the subsequent abandonment of that intention, the 
length of time during which the plaintiff had suffered the work to re- 
main out of his possession without inquiry, and its recent publication 
by the defendants. ] 

‘Taking all these circumstances into my consideration, and after 
having consulted all the cases which I could find at all regarding the 
question—entertaining also the same opinion with Lord Chief Justice 
Eyre as to the point above noticed—it appears to me that I cannot 
grant this injunction until after Mr. Southey shall have established his 
right to the property by an action, [Injunction refused.J—Southey v. 
Sherwood, 2 Merivale, 435. 


_ The notoriety which this case gave to the doctrine, soon showed 
itself in the multiplication of the copies of ‘ Don Juan: a work 
which, if it had been the subject of copyright, would have been con- 
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fined by its price to a class of readers with whom its faults might 
have been somewhat compensated by its merits; with whom the 
ridicule, which it endeavours to throw upon virtue, might have been 
partially balanced by that with which it covers vice, particularly 
the vice to which the class of readers to whom we are alluding are 
most subject—that which pleads romantic sensibility, or ungovern- 
able passion; to readers, in short, who would have turned with dis- 
gust from its indecencies, and remembered only its poetry and wit. 

ut no sooner was it whispered that there was no property in 
* Don Juan,’ than ten presses were at work, some publishing it with 
obscene engravings, others in weekly numbers, and all in a shape 
that brought it within the reach of purchasers on whom its poison 
would operate without mitigation—who would search its pages for 
images to pamper a depraved imagination, and for a sanction for 
the insensibility to the sufferings of others, which is often one of 
the most unhappy results of their own, and who would treasure up 
all its evil, without the power of comprehending what it contains 
of good. ‘ Don Juan’ in quarto and on hot-pressed paper would 
have been almost innocent—in a whity-brown duodecimo it was 
one of the worst of the mischievous publications that have made 
the press a snare. To restrain it under the existing doctrine of 
the court of Chancery was probably thought impossible, for we be- 
lieve it was never wri Bacon ’ 

Most of our remarks on ‘ Don Juan’ apply to the case which 
immediately followed, that of ‘ Cain.’ The price, to which it was 
immediately reduced by piracy, was calculated to bring the un- 
happy opinions which it appears to inculcate as to the origin of 
evil, before thousands totally unfitted by knowledge and habits of 
thinking to grapple with its difficulties; and whom the dialogue 
and the appearance of verse, undramatic and unmetrical as they 
are, might lead to entangle themselves in a disquisition, in which 
they never would have engaged if the argument had been drily 
stated, or even if the work had been printed, as it well might have 
been, as prose. Lucifer’s theory, however, is among the tritest 
common places of metaphysics, and certainly derives no addi- 
tional strength from any dexterity with which he wields it. The 
proprietor’s price was intended to confine the circulation among 
those to whom each side of the question is familiar :—that of the 
pirates, to diffuse it among readers with whom its impieties have 
all the force of novelty, and to whom the answers are unknown. 
An injunction was applied for, and the kindness of Messrs. Jacob 
and Walker, the able reporters in the Court of Chancery, has ena- 
bled us to give the following note of the Lord Chancellor’s judg- 
ment. 

* This court, like the other courts of justice in this country, acknow- 
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ledges Christianity as part of the law of the land. The jurisdiction of 
this court in protecting literary property is founded on this, that where 
an action will lie for pirating a work, there the court, attending to the 
imperfection of that remedy, grants its injunction, because there may 
be publication after publication which you may never be able to hunt 
down by proceeding in the other courts. But where such an action 
does not lie, I do not apprehend that it is according to the course of 
the court to grant an injunction to protect the copyright. Now this 
publication, if it is one intended to vilify and bring into discredit that 
portion of scripture history to which it relates, is a publication with 
reference to which, if the principles on which that case at Warwick* 
was decided be just principles of law, the party could not recover any 
damages in respect of a piracy of it. This court has no criminal juris+ 
diction; it cannot look on any thing as an offence, but in those cases 
it only administers justice for the protection of the civil rights of those 
who possess them in consequence of being able to maintain an action. 
You have alluded to Milton’s immortal work; it did happen in the 
course of last long vacation, amongst the solicite jucunda oblivia 
vite, I read that work from beginning to end; it is therefore quite 
fresh in my memory, and it appears to me that the great object of its 
author was to promote the cause of Christianity ; there are undoubtedly 
# great many passages in it, of which, if that were not its object, it 
would be very improper by law to vindicate the publication; but 
taking it all together, it is clear that the object and effect were not to 
bring into disrepute but to promote the reverence of our religion. .Now 
the real question is, looking at the work before me, its preface, the 
poem, its manner of treating the subject, particularly with reference to 
the fall and the atonement, whether its intent be as innocent as that of 
the other with which you have compared it; or whether it be to tra- 
duce and bring into discredit that part of sacred history. This question 
I have no right to try, because it has been settled, after great difference 
of opinion among the learned, that it is for a jury to determine that 
point; and where therefore a reasonable doubt is entertained as to the 
character of the work, (and it is impossible for me to say I have not a 
doubt, I hope it is a reasonable one) another course must be taken for 
determining what is its true nature and character. There is a great 
difficulty in these cases, because it appears a strange thing to permit 
the multiplication of copies, by way of preventing the circulation of a 
mischievous work, which 1 do not presume to determine that this is, 
but that I cannot help: and the singularity of the case, in this instance, 
is more obvious because here is a defendant who has multiplied this 
work by piracy, and does not think proper to appear. If the work be 
of that character which a court of common law would consider crimi- 
nal, it is pretty clear why he does not appear, because he would come 
confitens reus, and for the same reason the question may perhaps not 
be tried by an action at law, and if it turns out to be the case | shall be 
bound to give my own opinion. That opinion I express no further now 





* Dr. Priestley’s case, 
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than to say that, after having read the work, I cannot grant the injunc- 
tion until you show me that you can maintain an action for it: If you 
cannot maintain an action, there is no pretence for granting an injunc- 
tion; if you should not be able to try the question at law with the 
defendant, I cannot be charged with impropriety if I then give my own 
opinion upon it. It is true that this mode of dealing with the work, if 
it be calculated to produce mischievous effects, opens a door for its 
wide dissemination, but the duty of stopping the work does not belong 
to a court of equity, which has no criminal jurisdiction and cannot 
punish or check the offence. If the character of the work is such that 
the publication of it amounts to a temporal offence, there is another 
way of proceeding, and the pubtication of it should be proceeded 
against ‘directly as an offence; but whether this or any other work 
should be so dealt with it would be very improper for me to form or 
intimate an opinion.’ [Injunction refused.]— Murray v. Benbow. 
Chancery. Feb, 12, 1822. 


Almost immediately afterwards, for this practice, like every 
other authorized mode of theft, vires acquirit eundo, followed the 
case of Lawrence v. Smith, which was decided soon after the 
publication of our last Number. Our readers may recollect that 
some years ago Mr. Lawrence published his Lectures on Physio- 
logy, m which, mixed with a great collection of valuable and appro- 
priate facts, were some episodical theories on the nature of the 
soul, and the origin of mankind, which were supposed to lead to a 
disbelief in revelation. ‘They were criticized, answered, written 
about and talked about, till the subject appeared to be exhausted, 
and the usual consequence of such profuse discussion followed. 
The topic was for the time worn out and forgotten, and the book 
withdrew, into medical libraries, to be consulted only for medical 
purposes. But as soon as the nature of copyright was generally 
understood, persons, in the hope that the book was mischievous— 
that the private injury might be protected by being held to be also 
a public one—that they might steal with impunity, if what they 
stole and distributed were poison, proceeded to publish Mr. Law- 
rence’s Lectures, some at a reduced price, and some in numbers, so 
as to enable an uneducated purchaser to possess, at a trifling ex- 
pense, the parts which should be pointed out to him as most wicked 
and piquant. An injunction was in one instance applied for, and, 
as the Chancellor does not seem to have been then aware of the 
supposed tendency of the work, it was granted, as of course. A 
scene followed, unexampled we suppose in the administration of 
justice in this or any other country. An application was made by 
the piratical publisher, which. Lord Eldon, when commenting on 
‘ Cain,’ appears to have thought impossible. He moved to dissolve 
the injanction, on the ground that ‘ the evil tendency of the work 
he was publishing was as clear as the sun at noon.’ He was heard 
by 
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by his counsel to maintain that, ‘ his publication denied Christianity 
and revelation, and was contrary to public policy and morality, that 
it was more dangerous from the author’s scholar-like command of 
language and his scientific mode of treating the subject; which act- 
ing upon undisciplined minds was calculated to bring them under 
its controul, and thereby work the greater mischief,* an D THAT 
THEREFORE the restraint, which the injunction iniposed on its 
dissemination, must be removed. We copy from the Times of the 
7th of March, 1822, the following report of the Chancellor’s judg- 
ment. 


‘The Lord Chancellor said that this case had been argued at the 
bar with great learning and with great ability. He would explain in a 
few words the principles on which his decision should be founded. On 
the observations which had been made upon the College of Surgeons, at 
the place in which these Lectures had been read, he would not touch ; 
he would only treat the plaintiff as the author of the work. This case 
had been introduced by a bill filed by Mr. Lawrence, in which he 
stated that he was the author of this book, which the defendant had 
also published ; and that he was entitled to the protection of this court, 
in the preservation of the profits resulting from its publication. Un- 
doubtedly the jurisdiction of this court was founded on this principle, 
that where the law will not afford a complete remedy to literary property 
when invaded, this court will lend its assistance ; because, where every 
publication is a distinct cause of action, and where several parties might 
publish the book, if a man were obliged to bring an action on each 
occasion, the remedy would be worse than the disease. But then this 
court will only interfere where he can by law sustain an action for 
damages equal to the injury he has sustained. He might then come 
here to make his legal remedy more effectual. But if the case be one 
which it is not clear will sustain an action at law, then this court will 
not give him the relief he seeks. The present case had been opened 
as an ordinary case of piracy, and he took it that nothing was then 
said by Mr. Wilbraham as to the general tenour of the work, or of par- 
ticular passages in it. He (the Lord Chancellor) was bound to look, 
not only at its general tenour, but also at particular passages uncon- 
nected with its general tenour; for if there were any parts of it which 
denied the truth of scripture, or which furnished a doubt as to whether 
acourt of law would not decide that they had denied the truth of Scrip- 
ture, he was bound to look at them, and decide accordingly. There 
was a peculiar circumstance attending this case, which was, that the 
defendant possessed no right to the work, but said to the plaintiff— 
“This book is so criminal in its nature as to deprive you of all protec- 
tion at law against others and myself, and I will therefore publish it.” 
Now he (the Lord Chancellor) knew it to be said, that in cases where 
the work contained criminal matter, the Court, by refusing the injunc- 





* See the reports of the speeches of Mr. Wetherall and Mr. Rose, the defendant's 
counsel, in the Times, March 25, 1822. ; 
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tion, allowed the greater latitude for its dissemination. But his answer 
to that was, that this court possessed no criminal jurisdiction. It could 
only look at the civil rights of the parties; and therefore, whether a 
different proceeding were hereafter instituted against the defendant, 
or the plaintiff, or both, was a circumstance with which he had nothing 
todo. The only question for him to determine was, whether it was so 
clear that the plaintiff possessed a civil right in this publication, as to 
leave no doubt upon his (the Lord Chancellor's) mind that it would sup- 
port an action in a court of law. Now his lordship had read the whole 
of this book with attention, and it certainly did raise such a doubt in his 
mind. It might probably be expected, that after the able and learned 
argument which had gone forth to the world upon a subject so materi- 
ally affecting the happiness of mankind, he should state his answer to 
that argument; but if he left these parties to a court of law—and he 
should leave them to a court of law—his opinion might have the effect 
of prejudicing the question to be there determined. All he would say, 
therefore, was, that entertaining a rational doubt upon some parts of 
the work, as to their being directed against the truth of Scripture, he 
would not continue this injunction; but the plaintiff might apply for 
another after he had cleared away that doubt in a court of law. Fur- 
ther than this, his Lordship would not interfere.—lInjunction dissolved,’ 
— Lawrence v. Smith. Chancery. March 26, 1822. 


We have endeavoured to lay before our readers the whole of the 
authorities on which this doctrine rests, and we wish, as pointedly 
and as strongly as language will enable us, to disavow the intention 
of casting any blame, or the shadow ofan imputation, on the great 
judge to whom the office of applying it has fallen. One of the 
peculiarities of the doctrine is, that where it applies, it must neces- 
sarily do mischief—to the author, if the work should ultimately be 
held innocent—to the public, if it should be proved criminal. 
But it is no longer the province of the chancellor to legislate ; the 
maxims of his court are as fixed as those which govern inferior 
jurisdictions, and the common distinction between law and equity 
is now useful only as a means of technically classifying rules, all of 
which are laws, but are legal, or equitable, with reference to the 
court in which they are administered. To break in upon these 
rules, where he thinks them inexpedient, to administer the law, not 
as it is, but as he thinks it: ought to be, to rectify it in one case by 
a conduct which unsettles it in all others, and thus to do particular 
good at the expense of general evil, is the besetting sin of every 
judge; and one of the first of Lord Eldon’s. many claims to our 
admiration and reverence is the firmness with which he has resisted 
a temptation, which must always be strongest in the most powerful 
mind. ‘The rule, with all its practical evils and absurdities, is now 
part of the law of the kingdom, and it is only by an alteration of 
the law that it can be got rid of. 
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But, before we suggest any mode of ‘alteration, we. must advert 
to the arguments which we, lave heard urged in its defence. They 
are two:, one technical, the other founded on expediency. We 
will dispose of them in their order... The first is, that, admitting 
the incidental advantage that would arise from the protection from 
piracy of a work however libellous, such a protection cannot be 
afforded without violating the established principle of law, ‘ that 
there can be no property in what is injurious.’ We will not answer 
the argument by one of its own spirit—by asking whether there is 
a more established principle of law than, thata man shall not profit 
by his own wrong, and whether this principle can be more violated 
than by suffering a defendant to plead in his own behalf that his 
own act is criminal; we will not answer the argument thus, be- 
cause we think that, in legislation, all mere technical reasoning, all 
reasoning drawn from any source than that of the broadest expedi- 
ency, is absurd and mischievous, We will answer that, if this is a 
case in which the general principle of law is injurious, it is a case 
which ought to be excepted from it. ‘That what is on the whole 
most expedient shall, be done, is the great principle of legislation, 
to which all other principles of law are subservient; and to 
support a maxim, which has been established only because it is 
generally useful, in the cases in which it is hurtful, is a puerile pre- 
ference of the means to the end. ‘To violate the spirit by obeying 
the letter is often the painful duty of the judge; to make the letter 
conform to the spirit is the privilege of the legislator. And the 
public suffers as much when the latter neglects his province, as when 
the former officiously intrudes on it, 

The other argument in defence of the rule assumes more plausi- 
ble grounds. It is said that, by destroying the profit, it prevents 
the publication of injurious works. Now, in the first place, if it 
were true that it destroys their profit, it does not follow that it will 
prevent their publication. ‘The desire of obtaining notoriety, aud 
of producing an effect, are much stronger motives to publication 
than the mere contingency of profit. And as the notoriety of the 
author and the effect of the work, instead of being diminished, are 
increased, by its piracy, the anticipation of piracy will, except in 
a case which: we shall presently come to, leave untouched the 
strongest motives to publication ; secondly, the profit will not be 
destroyed, it will not necessarily be dimmished where the piracy has 
been foreseen. ‘The publication is profitable to the pirate, or he 
would not undertake it: it must be more so to the original pub- 
lisher, as he has the advantage of pre-occupying the market. But 
he must conform to the tactics of his enemy: he must protect him- 
self. from being undersold by reducing both the cost and the price 
of the work, and trust to a small profit on a wide sale, instead te 
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profit greater in each individual instance, but not so often repeated. 
It is probable that his whole aggregate of profit may be as great or 
greater, though it will be obtamed with rather more trouble. That 
this will be the mode adopted, where the nature of the work ren- 
ders piracy probable, no one can doubt, and indeed it is proved by 
experience. Did the piracy of the two first cantos of ‘ Don Juan’ 
prevent the publication of the remainder? No, it only reduced it 
from quarto to duodecimo, from two guineas to seven shillings. It 
is curious to observe how the indirect, as well as the direct opera- 
tion of the rule is to diffuse the works which it affects to proscribe. 
But it diffuses only what it thinks poison, with the antidote it has 
no concern. A number of the Lectures may be bought for three- 
pence: Mr. Rennell’s answer, and our own critique, remain at 
their old monopoly price. 

We must say that we do not fear evil from the circulation of any 
opinions, however mischievous in themselves, if nothing is done to 
prevent the equal circulation of the argument on both sides. 
Magna est veritas, et prevalebit, and the magistrate need seldom 
do more than see fair play, and let her fight her own battles her- 
self. But if the law will interfere, and by its bungling hostility 
propagate the doctrine which it disapproves; if, while truth is 
locked up in highly priced quartos and octavos, falsehood is forced 
to spread itself in duodecimos and pamphlets; if, while the rights 
of literary property, rights on which the existence of literature 
depends, tend to confine the former among the opulent and well- 
informed, the latter is forced to seek for purchasers among the poor 
and uneducated, then indeed, as is so often the case where it im- 
pertinently intermeddles, the law will itself have created the evil, 
and turned what, without its interference, would not have done 
harm, and might have done good, into a source of great and immi- 
nent danger. We have heard it said that, in refusing the injunction, 
the court is merely quiescent: that, instead of an interference, its 
conduct is a cautious abstinence from interference. But this is one 
of the many cases in which a conduct, negative in appearance, is 
positive in effect. Any conduct of a court of justice, which places 
an individual in a different situation from that of all other indivi- 
duals—which refuses to him a protection which it grants, as of 
course, to every other applicant, is a positive act of interference 
against that individual. When the law prohibited his righting 
himself by his own exertions, it virtually contracted to perform that 
service by its own instruments. ‘To refuse performance of the 
contraet, while the probibition remains in force, is an act positive 
and penal. If we wish to see the operation attributed to the rule, 
even by those whose duty as advocates forces them to support it, 
we need only to look at the speech of the distinguished counsel for 
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the defendant in the case of Lawrence and Smith. Mr. Wetherall 
‘expressed his regret at being forced to make the observations 
contained in his speech, but, unless this new school of infidelity 
were put down, its effect upon society would be most injurious.’ 
For the purpose of ‘ putting down’ the class of writers he alluded 
to, he called on the court first to decide the work to be libellous, 
and then to punish the author by depriving him of his copyright. 
He called on the court therefore to exercise that penal jurisdiction 
which a court of equity has uniformly disavowed, and never more 
pointedly than in the cases which we have been reviewing. And 
a jurisdiction, which the policy of the libel act denies even to a 
judge in a criminal court, and on a crimmal process. The court 
granted half his prayer, 
And half the envious winds dispersed in air.’ 
It refused to decide on the nature of the work, but inflicted the 
punishment. It may be said that the law will again interfere 
through the criminal courts, and prevent, by punishment, the dif- 
fusion of libellous works. But even if subsequent punishment 
were a prevention, if it did not permit the intermediate dissemina- 
tion of what it ultimately holds criminal, if the fire did not spread 
while water is coming in the broad wheeled waggon of the Court 
of King’s Bench, we deny that it can be applied to most of the 
cases which fall within the rule that we are discussing ; it has not, 
in fact, been applied to any one of them. Have the publishers of 
Wat Tyler, or Don Juan, or Cain, or Lawrence’s Lectures, been 
punished ? 

The arguments to be drawn from the power of punishment 
apply in an opposite direction. ‘Those who support the rule seem to 
argue, as if it were the only means by which the original publication 
of libellous works can be prevented. Do they forget that we have 
the Attorney-General and the law of libel? But the law will not 
punish till after conviction. And is it to be wished that a power 
should continue of punishing before conviction? of punishing, not 
because a jury has decided, or even the judge is convinced, that 
the author is guilty, but because the judge is not swre that he is 
innocent? because he has a reasonable doubt, whether the ten- 
dency of the work may not be injurious? 

We have as yet kept out of view, what appears to us the most 
objectionable effect of the rule—its effect on the liberty of the 
press. As to works clearly mischievous, it is hurtful only by 
increasing their circulation. But it is much more hurtful by really 
possessing the power of preventing the publication of others which 
might be highly useful. 

All error on moral or political subjects is in itself mischievous ; 
but such is their difficulty, that no work of length on any of those 
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subjects ever was free from error; or, if it had been free, would 
have been thought so by those whose prejudices it contradicted, 
In proportion to the originality of the work will its apparent, and 
its real, errors be multiplied. It will oppose more received 
opinions, and its conclusions will want the qualifications, of which 
further discussion will prove the necessity; and, in proportion to 
the practical importance of its topics, will the injurious tendency 
of its errors be more glaring. In every original work, therefore, 
on an importaut moral or political subject, a judge must find pas 
sages which he thinks mischievous, or, which is enough for the 
rule, of which he is not sure that the tendency may not be mis- 
chievous. In proportion to its originality and importance it must 
be susceptible of this literary outlawry. We will not waste the 
time, or insult the understanding of our readers, by proving the 
utility of such works, or by showing that even the discussion of 
their errors leads to truths, which might not, probably would not, 
otherwise have been attained: we will only remind them that God- 
win’s mischievous fallacies suggested the theory of population, and 
that Locke’s great work was intended as a confutation of his con- 
temporary metaphysicians. 

But the original writers on such subjects are generally men of 
education and refinement, and often men in situations and _profes- 
sions, in which a reputation, unassailable even by malice, is neces- 
sary for success. Such men would shrink from the possibility of 
suffering the stigma, which the disapprobation of the highest judi- 
cial authority would inflict on the tendency of a work, and the 
character of its author, and would prefer obscurity to the chance 
of having published what the court of Chancery would not pro- 
tect. And let it not be said: that works of real merit would be 
safe. In proportion to its real merit a book is likely to offend. 
‘The general mass of readers approve of nothing, in these subjects, 
but the truths and the falsehoods to which they have been accus- 
tomed. Perhaps the most valuable present which any living author 
has made to the world, is Mr. Malthus’s work on Population. 
Yet how violent was the outcry on its first appearance ; how plau- 
sible was. much of the declamation against its principles; how 
much was that plausibility assisted by the manner in which those 
principles were at first stated, and how easily might a superficial 
reader have entertained a rational doubt whether the work might 
not be injurious? In fact, how many thought, and still think, it 
highly mischievous? And how could Mr. Malthus have foreseen 
what might be the opinion of the judge before whom the question 
might come? 

We must add that, if this discretion is to be exercised, it is not 
to a great lawyer, even if he were not unfitted for it by his situa- 
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tion as one of his Majesty’s ministers, we would most willingly 
trust it. It is a trite remark, that the practice of the law is not apt 
to open and liberalize the mind exactly in the same proportion in 
which it quickens and invigorates the understanding; but there is 
one peculiarity attending an advocate’s duties, which particularly 
unfits a man, whose habits of mind have been formed by them, 
for the office in question. His business is to discover all that 
can be said on his own side, and can reasonably be advanced on 
the other: but it is no part of his duty to collect and balance 
the whole effect of the opposite arguments, or even to decide be- 
tween any two of them. He has to search, not for conclusions, 
but for premises. But to have to reason, without having to de- 
cide, is the very parent of doubt and irresolution. And in a case 
where the ordinary effects of doubt are reversed, where the onus 
probandi rests with the accused, and the judge, if he hesitates, con- 
demns, no judicial fault can operate so unfavourably as an excess 
of caution. What answer can be made to the complaints of an 
author, who has staked his fortune and his reputation on a laborious 
work, and whose book has been rendered unsaleable, and whose 
character has suffered in the estimation at least of all the followers 
of authority, (a class that always comprehends the greatest number, 
and may in this case include the individuals on whom he is depen- 
dent,) because the ignorance of the judge, or his ingenuity in 
raising difficulties, made him doubt whether some parts of it, per- 
haps the most valuable and most original of the whole, might not 
be injurious? We do not think, however, that this fear will abso- 
lutely prevent many publications, but we do think that it will 
very much degrade their character. Men who have much at stake 
will avoid all questionable positions, and endeavour to write, not 
what they believe to be true, but what will fall in with the preju- 
dices of those who may have to judge them: and English litera- 
ture will be subject to an indirect censorship of the press, by so 
much worse than a direct one, as it is worse to be condemned by 
the doubt, than by the decision, of your tribunal. 

If we have succeeded in proving the rule to be objectionable, it 
will be easy to apply the remedy. It would be sufficient if a short 
act of parliament were passed, declaring that the libellous charac- 
ter of the work shall never be resorted to in bar of any proceeding 
at law or in equity for the infringement of copyright. ‘The effect of 
such an act will be to subject the piratical publisher of a work, 
whatever may be its tendency, to the three restraints which the 
law bas imposed upon piracy—to an injunction, restraining him 
from persevering in his robbery; an account, at the suit of the 
person injured, of the profits he has made by it, and an action at 
law for damages. We at first thought of excluding the two latter 
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remedies from the act, and merely proposing that the tendency of 
the work should be no bar to an injunction against its piracy. ‘This 
would be a slighter alteration of the law, (and every unnecessary 
alteration of existing laws ought carefully to be avoided,) and would 
spare the prejudices of those, whom no incidental advantage can 
reconcile to the enabling a plaintiff to demand damages and an 
account in respect ‘ of the unhallowed profits of a libellous pub- 
lication:’ but it would leave these unhallowed profits where they 
ought still less to be, in the hands of the libellous pirate ; it would 
leave in force the revolting anomaly, that a man shall defend him- 
self by pleading his own criminality. And if these consequences 
were avoided, by directing the profits and damages to be applied 
to a public charity, it would still leave literature exposed to its 
present dangers, by leaving it still in the power, or to speak more 
correctly, making it still the duty, of the Chancellor to stigmatize 
works, by refusing to allow the original publisher to receive the 
benefit of an account from the invader of his property. We must 
observe that the act will not apply to works which have been de- 
clared libellous by a jury. The 60th Geo. III. c. 8, which directs 
them to be seized, an act which we trust will not be suffered to 
expire, operates as a perpetual injunction; and we hope that parlia- 
ment will now exclude from the classification of publications this 
heteroclyte species, which is too good to be punished, and too bad 
to be protected, and give to authors the security enjoyed by all 
their fellow countrymen—that they shall be presumed to be inno- 
cent until they have been convicted of guilt by an appropriate pro- 
cess before a competent tribunal. ‘The wording and the details of 
the act-we leave to those better qualified than ourselves. 





Art. VIL—3ANMCKM O HBKOTOPbIX’> HAPOAAXDd U 
3EMAMXb CPEAHEM 4ACTI ASIN. 

Notices of certain Tribes and Countries in the Central Part of 
Asia. By Philip Nazaroff, Interpreter to the Siberian Corps 
employed on an Expedition to Kokand in the Years 1813S and 
1814. 8vo. Petersburgh. 

Tis is the Expedition to which we alluded in a former Num- 

ber ;* and we then stated that an account of it was preparing 
for the press at the expense of that distinguished patron of science 
and discovery in Russia, the Count Romanzoff. By his kindness, 
we have been favoured with a copy of the narrative, an outline 
of which we hasten to lay before our readers; for though it has 
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failed to answer our expectations as far as regards the geography 
and natural history of this interesting part of Asia, the seat and 
centre of the barbarian grandeur of the Sultan Timour and also of 
his predecessor Gengis Khan, yet it affords some little insight into 
the strength and character of the hordes of Tartars who now roam 
over a small but favourite portion of that once magnificent and 
boundlessempire. The information which it contains, however, is 
so scanty, that, had it been conveyed in any language more accessi- 
ble to our countrymen than the Russian, we should probably not 
have thought it worthy of a separate Article; as preparatory, how- 
ever, to something more circumstautial relating to the same quarter, 
a few pages may not, perhaps, be considered as superfluous. 

As Mr. Nazaroff has not accompanied his route with any chart, 
nor given a single latitude or longitude, and as his Russian ortho- 
graphy differs very much from the names on our maps, it is no 
casy matter to follow him; we collect, however, from his narrative 
that the present Sultan, or 4mir, as he is here styled, of Khokand, 
is a pugnacious personage of the tame of Valliami, who, though 
little more than twenty-five years of age, has already brought under 
his subjection the various tribes of Tartars dispersed over those vast 
plains known to the Arabs by the name of-Mawn el-nahar and con- 
taining the once celebrated cities of Bokhara, Balk and Samarcand, 
a tract of country so fertile and beautiful as to have been pro- 
nounced by Abulfeda ‘ the most delightful of all places which God 
had created.’ This central part of Asia js circumscribed on the 
north by the Algydim Zano mountains, (the rampart of the mytho- 
logical Gog and Magog,) on the west by the Belur Tag, on the 
south by the Hindoo Koo, and Pamar Mountains, and on the west 
by the River Jihon and the Sea of Aral; comprehending all those 
populous tribes of Tartars known by the name of Kirghis, with the 
exception of one branch whose hordes occupy the country lying be- 
tween the Caspian and the Aral ; and they too, we have reason to 
believe, have recently submitted to the yoke of the conqueror. 

The occasion of the present mission is thus stated. A deputation 
had been sent in 1812 from the Sultan or Khan of Kokania to the 
court of Petersburgh, which, on its return, halted at the fortress of 
Petropaulousk (marked St. Peter on the charts) on the river Ishim, 
and close to the northern range of the Steppe of that name. Here 
the principal persons caught a fever and died; the next in rank was 
a most depraved character, and frequented the company of profli- 
gate women, in whose society he formed an acquaintance with an 
exiled Russian soldier. ‘This man, with the view of getting pos- 
session of the Tartar’s money, enticed him one day to the Ishim to 
bathe, and, availing himself of the opportunity, murdered him and 
flung his body into the river. ‘These untoward came ne 
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duced the Russian commandant of the fortress to accompany the 
remaining part of the deputation with an escort, in order to obviate 
any unfavourable interpretation that might be put by the Khan on 
the unfortunate end of his two envoys. 

Being well acquainted with the language of the Kokans, M. 
Nazaroff volunteered his services, and was accordingly dispatched 
by the commandant in May, 1815, with credentials and presents, 
in the name of the emperor, under the protection of a party of Cos- 
sacks; and at the same time an opportunity was taken of sending a 
caravan, or company of traders, to endeavour to open a commercial 
communication with the people. Having crossed the Steppe of 
Ishim, Nazaroff entered upon the possessions of the northern 
Kirghis, of whom he gives some littleaccount. He describes them 
as consisting of three hordes, over each of which is a khan ; each 
horde is divided into other portions, over each of which is a sul- 
taun; and these again are subdivided into separate companies 
placed each under the controul of a bia or elder. Both the general 
government and that of the hordes are exceedingly despotic: their 
religion is that of Mahomet, and their laws are founded on the pre- 
cepts of the koran. 

The Kirghis are excellent horsemen ; even children of four or 
five years of age manage a horse with great dexterity, and the 
women are not less expert than the men. Their horses are of the 
Arabian breed, fifteen or sixteen hands high, and in their predatory 
excursions will hold out for several days at the rate of a hundred 
miles a day. The hordes are honest, and faithful to their word 
among themselves; but hold it no stuff 0’ the conscience to plunder 
their neighbours. Nightly forays to drive off cattle are very com- 
mon, and the women, on such occasions, armed ‘with clubs and 
lances, take as active a share in any combat that may ensue as the 
men. 

Marriages are contracted by the parents while the parties are 
infants; and such contracts are held sacred. At the marriageable 
age, which is very early, the young people have free access to each 
other. They have a tent set apart from the rest of the horde, to 
which the bride is brought every night for a fortnight before the 
marriage ceremony is performed, and left alone with the bride- 
groom ; but such, says M. Nazaroff, ‘ is the native modesty im- 
planted in the breasts of these savages,’ (they are very far from being 
savages,) ‘ that mo indecency or improper liberty is ever taken by 
the man.’ On the day appointed for the nuptials, the relations meet, 
the mullah receives the declaration of the parties, unites’ their 
hands, and invokes a blessing and a numerous offspring; barrenness 
being, in their estimation, little short of disgrace. 

M. Nazaroff and his party halted at a place called Tur-Aigrah, 
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in Turkistan, near which was a lake about thirty miles in circumfe- 
rence named Ketchubai-Tchurkar. Ona sloping bank of this lake 
they observed an extensive burying-ground, containing a multitude 
of square wooden tombs, some marked with spears as a memorial 
of the good horsemanship of the deceased, and others with the 
figures of hawks as a testimony of their skill m fowling. To this 
burying-ground the rich Tartars bring their deceased relations from 
every part of the Kirghis territory. In the winter months, when 
the country is covered with snow and no food is to be had for their 
cattle, they suspend the bodies, swaddled in thick felt, from 
branches of trees, and in the spring collect and carry them to the 
sanctified cemetery. ‘ Crossing the deserts of Tartary,’ says M. 
Nazaroff, ‘ in the winter months, one frequently meets with these 
dismal objects covered with hoar-frost, and dangling, in all direc- 
tions, to the chilling blast.’ 

The borders of this lake are the resort of various wandering 
tribes, who barter their horses, camels and sheep with the caravans, 
for clothing and other articles of necessity and luxury. While M. 
Nazaroff halted at this spot, one of the horde was condemned to 
suffer death. A halter was immediately thrown round the neck of 
the culprit, the end of which was fastenéd to the tail of a horse 
which, being mounted by a Tartar, set off at full speed, and 
continued galloping round the encampment till the life of the crimi- 
nal was terminated. ‘ Having inquired into the cause of so excruci- 
ating and dreadful a punishment, I was surprized (he says) to learn 
that the sufferer’s offence was that of stealing two sheep, whilst 
those who condemned him were at the very moment, under pretence 
of private quarrels with the neighbouring tribes, lifting whole herds 
of cattle, and exacting ransom for their restitution.’ 

The farther they advanced through Turkistan, now a part of 
Kokania, the more fixed the population appeared; the tents of the 
Tartars were exchanged for houses of stone, and fields cultivated 
with grain, among which towns and villages were interspersed, were 
seen on all sides. Every thing wore the appearance of improved 
civilization. ‘They had now reached the territory of ‘Tashkund, 
which is watered by the Sur and its numerous branches. The khan 
sent his officers to demand the usual duties from the caravan, in- 
viting them at the same time, in the most friendly manner, into the 
town of that name. He advised M. Nazaroff to proceed with his 
Cossacks alone to Khokand; not succeeding in this, he detained 
the caravan with a part of the Cossacks, at Tashkund, but graci- 
ously permitted the mission to set forward with the remainder of 
the escort, (about twenty,) which they did, without guides, trusting 
to the local knowledge of the Kokaners whom they had brought 
with them from Russia. ¥ 
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With the utmost difficulty they crossed the river Tchirtchik, on 
account of the rapidity of the stream and the large stones which it 
rolled down with it. ‘This is one of the numerous torrents which 
fall from the lofty mountain named Kindertau, a prolongation of 
the Beloor Tag, and which swell the Sur, or Sihon. M. Nazaroff 
says that the roaring of this turbulent stream may be heard at the 
distance of fifteen versts, and that it is so tremendous that even the 
beasts of prey dare not approach it. The valleys of this range of 
mountains are inhabited, it appears, by little hordes of savage and 
uncivilized Persians of the East, who are named the Men of the 
Mountains. 

In perusing this part of M. Nazaroff’s narrative, we were per- 
petually reminded of Sir John Mandeville’s river of running rocks 
and lakes of sand, an account of which he may have met with 
in some oriental traveller whose wondrous stories have not reached 
our times; and the valleys of Kindertau, which M. Nazaroff calls 
‘ a prodigiously high mountain,’ may yet contain the descendants of 
the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain,’ who, with his assassins, spread 
terror from the Hindoo Coosh to Mount Lebanon. Lawless rob- 
bers are still found in all the mountainous regions of Asia; but 
being more divided are consequently less formidable than the Ish- 
maelites of former times, who were destroyed by the Moguls. 

Proceeding southerly, the mission passed the Khojund and the 
Sur-Dariu, and arrived at the city of Kokand, the capital of Koka- 
nia, situated in the centre of those interminable plains, where Gen- 
gis- Khan was in the habit of assembling a general council of all the 
khans, governors, and military chiefs of his extensive empire, and 
where, we are told, were once assembled 500 ambassadors from 
the conquered countries only. It was here too that the magnificent 
feast was given by Timour on the marriage of six of his grandsons; 
where, according to Gibbon, following the statement of Sherefed- 
den, ‘ the plain was spread with pyramids of meat and vases of every 
kind of liquor, to which thousands of guests were courteously in- 
vited;’ where ‘ pearls and rubies were showered on the heads of the 
bridegrooms and their brides, and contemptuously abandoned to 
their attendants ;’ where ‘ a general indulgence was proclaimed, 
every law was relaxed, every pleasure was allowed, the people was 
free, the sovereign was idle;’"—and where, we may add, on the au- 
thority of Clavijo, who was present as ambassador from Henry ILI. 
of Castile, the nine queens of Tamerlane caroused wine, handed 
to them by pages on their knees, in golden cups, till, in the courtly 
language of Bardolph, they became fap, and conclusions passed the 
carrieres. 

On arriving at the gates of Khokand, the Cossacks dressed them- 
selves in full uniform, and the whole cavalcade entered the city, 
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marched past the palace, and were lodged in a garden with one 
small pavilion in it. ‘Two tents were immediately pitched for the 
Cossacks, and one for M. Nazaroff and his companion Beziuzikoff ; 
the Kokaners were taken away, and a guard of fifteen men placed 
over the Russians, with orders not to suffer them to leave the gar- 
den. 

During the night they had a visit from the vizier, who demanded 
what their object was in coming into Kokan? They replied, to 
bring home the Kokaners; to explain the unfortunate circumstances 
of the death of the two envoys; and to open a commercial inter- 
course with the country. ‘The vizier then told them that provisions 
for themselves and their cattle would be daily sent to them, and 
without further explanation departed. ‘The garden, while the Eu- 
ropeans were confined there, was crowded with spectators, who 
stood gazing at them from morning till night. This continued for 
eleven days, when the hour was announced for delivering their 
credentials and presents to the Khan. This short period of con- 
fnement showed the quantum of respect deemed necessary for the 
Russians, the time of delay being in the ratio of the rank and esti- 
mation in which envoys are held. When Clavijo and his compa- 
nions arrived at Samarcand to pay their duty to Tamerlane, 
they also were lodged in a garden, and kept there as prisoners for 
eight days; on complaining of this treatment, they were told that 
Timur always made some delay in admitting ambassadors to his 
presence, and that the length of time was in proportion to the re- 
gard with which he viewed them; a custom it would seem which 
the Arabs have carried into Africa; for when Doctor Docherd had 
in vain solicited, for two years, permission to proceed from Bam- 
makoo on the Niger to pay his compliments to the king of Sego, 
the sable monarch soothed his impatience by letting him know that 
the longer he delayed seeing him, the greater was his respect and 
affection; and that he had no occasion to fret himself, as a black 
ambassador, with a present of horses, had already been waiting 
there three years. 

The distance of the garden from the palace of the khan was 
about fifteen versts, the whole of which was lined with cavalry. 
The two Russian envoys mounted their horses, but the Cossacks, 
four of whom, attended by a corporal, carried the box which con- 
tained the imperial presents and credentials, marched on foot, in two 
columns. Before they reached the outer wall of the palace M. Na- 
zaroff and his friend were ordered to dismount, and were detained 
about half an hour, when the gate was opened and the former alone 
was conducted through a court-yard, at the extremity of which 
the khan was pointed out to him at a window. In proceeding to- 
wards the august presence, he was told that he must pay the same 
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marks of respect as were observed towards his own sovereign; 
upon which he took off his hat, made a bow, and put it on again, 
The khan was seated on a lofty throne placed on an elevated plat- 
form covered with carpets, and on each side of him were ranged 
the viziers and principal grandees of the court. M. Nazaroff was 
directed to place his credentials on bis head, and holding them with 
both hands, a common ceremony in the east, dictated probably by 
precaution, was conducted to the foot of the throne. Here he was 
ordered to fall upon one knee, when the khan took the credentials 
from his head and gave them to one of his viziers; he then stretched 
out his hand, which M. Nazaroff took in both his, after which he 
was led by two of the ministers to the door, keeping his face to- 
wards the throne. There were present on this solemn occasion 
ambassadors from China, Buckharia, and from the various surround- 
ing petty states; for all of whom a dinner was prepared, consisting 
of coloured rice and horse-flesh ; and this being finished, the Rus- 
sians returned in procession to their garden. 

Soon after this interview, it was announced by the secretary of 
the khan that the detachment would be sent back to Russia in the 
course of three days, but that M. Nazaroff must remain there till 
the following spring, when the caravan and certain deputies would 
be dispatched by the khan to inquire more particularly into the 
real cause of the death of his ambassadors. M. Nazaroff now began 
to suspect that he was a prisoner, and in a few days he was, in fact, 
removed from the garden, and lodged, with his corporal and four 
Cossacks, in the castle of the governor, with a guard over him. 
Here he remained twelve days, at the end of which he was brought 
before the great men of the court, and asked what compensation he 
meant to offer for the murder of the khan’s ambassadors? If our 
envoy was somewhat startled by such an abrupt interrogatory, he 
was not much relieved when he was peremptorily informed that 
three alternatives would be submitted to him—to pay the money de- 
manded by the relations of the deceased—embrace the religion of 
Mahomet—or be suspended on a gibbet, to which they at the same 
time pointed. ‘ I replied thus,’ says M. Nazaroff,—‘ to pay an ade- 
quate sum of money is totally out of my power; to betray my faith 
and my sovereign | am not prepared; and as to death, 1 am not 
afraid to meet it, well knowing that my sovereign will amply 
avenge any insult that may be offered to my person.’ ‘ Finding,’ he 
adds, ‘ that I boldly replied to their questions, | was ordered back 
to my prison; and from this moment the governor of the castle 
treated me with the greatest kindness ; but he apprized me shortly 
after that the khan had determined ‘to send me into exile.’ 

Accordingly an invitation was one day brought for M. Nazaroff 
to attend the khan on a hunting party to a place called Margliand, 
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about 250 versts from Kokhan for this purpose. Two carriages 
were prepared to transport him and his Cossacks, accompanied by 
a Khergis officer and two drivers. Having passed a great number 
of villages, they entered upon an extensive desert. Conceiving it a 
good opportunity to come to some explanation with the officer, 
‘I rushed upon him,’ says M. Nazaroff, ‘ with a drawn sabre, and 
bade him, if he regarded his life, to tell me where he was ordered 
to convey us.” He answered trembling that he had: secret orders 
to convey us to the fortress of Jarmazar, on the Persian frontier; 
but that, if I preferred it, he would take us to Margliand, 
distant about 50 versts.’ M. Nazaroff preferred the latter, and 
in two days they arrived at that place, where lodgings were ordered 
for them by the governor, who behaved with great kindness. - Here 
they were kept for three months, when by the intercession of the 
vice-khan they obtained permission to return by a very pleasant and 
populous route to Khokand, whence they were dispatched to Tash- 
kund, where the deputies of the khan to the Emperor of Russia 
joined them. 

The result of this second mission to Petersburgh, was a deter- 
mination of the Emperor Alexander to follow it up by a splendid 
embassy to Bucharia, as we have already mentioned. 

This embassy,. we understand, reached Bucharia in the end of 
December, 1820, after suffering considerable hardships from cold 
and want of water, in crossing the great desert which borders the 
Kerghis Tartar country to the northward, and which occupied them 
seventy-two days. It returned, re infecta, in March, 1821; but 
the party composing it were delighted with the people and the 
country, notwithstanding the jealousy of the governing powers. 
They describe the plains of Samarcand as beautiful and well culti- 
vated; and Valliami’s dominions as containing about three millions 
of inhabitants. ‘This young conqueror appears to be eagerly and ra- 
pidly adding to his dominions; and though the state of the East is 
widely different from what it was in the days of Timour, and such 
as to check his career on every side, yet he may succeed in erecting 
avery considerable empire, from the shores of the Caspian to the 
confines of China Proper, and from the frontier of Russia to the 
Hindoo Coosh and the Himalaya; which, like all those that have 
gone before him, where every thing depends on the personal charac- 
ter of the sovereign, will, in all probability, again fall to pieces on 
his demise. 
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Arr. VILI.—1. Dela Monarchie Francaise, depuis son Etablisse- 
ment jugls nos Jours: ow Recherches sur les anciennes Insti- 
tutions Francaises, leurs Progrés, leur Décadence, et sur les 

Causes qui ont amené la Révolution et ses diverses phases jus a 
la Déclaration de Empire: par Monsieur le Comte de Mont- 
-losier, député de la Noblesse d’ Auvergne aux Etats-Générauz. 
3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

2. De la Monarchie Frangaise depuis le Retour de la Maison de 
Bourbon jusqu’au \* April, 1815: par le méme. 1 vol. 8yo. 
Paris. 

3. De la Monarchie Franguise depuis la Seconde Restauration 
jusqua la fin de la Session de 1816: par le méme. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Paris. 1818. 

4. De la Monarchie Frangaise au \* Janvier, 1821: par le 
méme. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1821. 

TH E first of these works, as we are told by the author, was un- 

dertaken by order of Buonaparte, then First Consul ; and 
while Monsieur de Montlosier was attached to the Ministry for 

Foreign Affairs. The topics proposed by him were, Ist, The an- 

cient state and institutions of France. @. The manner m which 

the revolution emanated from that state of things. 3. The attempts 
made to overturn the revolution. 4. The success obtained by the 

First Consul toward that end, and the divers improvements which 

he effected in the social system of France. It was bespoken to be 

ready for the day on which the empire was to be proclaimed, i. e. 

about four months from that of giving the orders. Bat, like many 

other of Buonaparte’s conceptions, this was impracticable ; for 
though M. de Montlosier applied the whole of his time to the 
study of the subject, he could not bring his labours to a conclu- 
sion until four years had elapsed ; when Buonaparte had forgotten 
that he had given any order concerning such a work. It was not 
printed at that time; but, in 1814, after the first restoration of 
the Bourbons, it was published, as the author says, ‘ tel que je 
Yai composé pour Napoléon.’ M.de Montlosier is no less known 
as a naturalist than as a political writer.* He was the defender 
of the nobility in the beginning of the revolution, and emigrated 
te England, where he became the principal conductor of the 
‘ Courier de Londres.’ But having contracted a strong admiration 
for Buonaparte, during a short visit which he made to his own 
country in 1800, and having, on his return to England, expressed 
that admiration rather indiscreetly, he received, it is said, a hint 
that his presence could be dispensed with, and returned once more 





* See his ‘ Essai sur la Théorie des Volcans d’Auvergne, 1789.’ 
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to France. M. de Montlosier is what would be there termed 
‘un homme d’esprit;’ but he is deficient in judgment and sound 
sense ; and though he may now and then strike out a luminous 
idea, and express it with energy, yet a strange jumble of notions, 
for the most part erroneous, nay often at variance with each 
other, renders his best reasonings mefficient. Such is the charac- 
teristic of the volumes before us; and whoever would form his 
opinion upon the French monarchy, from them, would be most 
completely led astray, even while he acknowledged the ingenuity 
of some of the views they contain, M. de Montlosier is, for in- 
stance, a wonderful admirer of the feudal system, not such as it 
was under Lewis XIV. when only some tattered remnants of it 
were to be found, after the devastations of Lewis le Gros, Lewis 
XI. the Cardinal de Richelieu, &c.; but such as it existed in the 
good old times, as represented by Geraldus Niger, and Obertus 
de Odo, with their learned commentator Cujacius; and, for this 
reason, he says, ‘ J’ai entendu parler un jour a l’assemblée na- 
tionale d’une terre classique de la liberté. Pour ce qui me con- 
cerne, je ne connois qu’une seule terre de ce genre: La France 
antique.’ He allows, however, that the modern institutions of 
England are good; (vol. ii. p. 103,) but adds, in another place, 
‘tout ce quil y a d’important dans ce pays a été pris et calqué sur 
la France.’ With the most complete servility, he says, we have 
repeated all the actions of the French. ‘ Reims avoit une sainte 
ampoule, l’Angleterre a voulu avoir une sainte ampoule. La 
France avoit un étendard de l’oriflamme, les rois Frangois étoient 
oints et sacrés a la maniére des rois d’Israel ; ? Angleterre a voulu 
avoir un étendard de l’oriflamme, et ses rois ont voulu étre oints et 
sacrés. La France a appellé les deputés des villes a ses assemblés 
générales ; I’ Angleterre les a appellés aussitét. Les rois de France 
ont commencé a créer des pairs par lettres patentes; les rois 
d’Angleterre en ont créé en méme temps.’ In a word, there 
is not a single thing, our order of inheritance, our trade, manufac- 
tures, industry, liberty, for which, according to this learned repre- 
sentative of Auvergne, we are not indebted to France! 

In a former article,* we endeavoured to show the inaptitude of 
the French nation for liberty, by examining some of the dispositions 
which have characterized them during the long series of their his- 
tory, as manifested more in their aetions, than in their words. We 
shall now pursue the subject in another mode, and attempt to 
paint the system of habits, customs, manners, which grew out of 
that disposition; and direct our attention most particularly to this 
question, whether these habits, customs and manners took a di- 
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rection toward liberty, and prepared the way for good govern- 
ment, and constitutional rule; whether they can be considered as 
intermediate, i in any degree, ‘between the abuses and ignorance 
of the times which M. de Montlosier, in his ardour for feodality, 
considers as entitling France to be called the classic ground 
of liberty; and that species of freedom which the modern re- 
volutionists attempted to introduce, or indeed any species of 
freedom ;— and deduce, from that examination, whether (as far as 
habits and manners are concerned) the real tendency of the nation, 
in the violent and sudden change which jt accomplished, was to- 
ward liberty ;, and whether that hallowed word, which resounded 
from every corner of the country, was the cause or the pretext for 
the organized insurrection, which lasted during the entire period of 
the revolution, however disguised under the various names which 
so rapidly succeeded each other. 

The origin of French nobility, such as it existed before 1789, 
is lost in the darkness of antiquity; and, in this point of view, it 
was infinitely honourable: but, considered as a power in the 
state, it had little to boast of. It was older, perhaps, than the 
monarchy itself, but most certainly was prior to the Capetian 
race. From the hour of its establishment, to the day on which it 
was abolished by decree, it had undergone but little modification 
by law; yet the various inroads which were in fact made on its pri- 
vileges, had so completely reduced it from its former splendour, 
that little remained beside a veneration for ancient usages and 
ideas. On the 20th of June; 1790, it stood upon the illusion of 
birth: but all that could support that prejudice, and give con- 
sistency to the body which confided in it, was lost. Let the 
nobility of France be considered as it may, ‘at that epocha it had 
neither feudal power nor political influence. It had no weight of 
property to balance other forces ; and after it had lost the considera- 
tion which extensive vassalage once gave it, it had no refuge but the 
court of the sovereign, where it sought to retrieve its lost splen- 
dour by receiving new importance from the favour of the mo- 
narch. 

If the ancient nobility of France be measured by its own stan- 
dard, and not according to the ideas which prevail in Britain, we 
are forced to confess that there was something abundantly splendid 
in the institution. Its origin went back to the fabulous times of 
modern history ; and it reposed withm a pale where kings could 
not enter. -A title might be bestowed, letters patent might be 
granted, or a fief be purchased ; but neither the seal of the mo- 
narch, despotic as he was, nor feudal prejudices which attached 
distinction to the soil, could raise the new acquirer of hereditary 
honours, to the level of the old possessor. However fallen into 
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decay the noble families of early times might be, however sunk 
their fortunes, the rust of antiquity, which nothing can imitate or 
replace, gave them value, as it does to many ancient medals whose 
legend is effaced. The name of Montmorency, without any title, 
was greater than the appellation of Prince could make it; and 
the whole house of Capet could neither illustrate nor debase it. 

This independent greatness of the nobles, though derived en- 
tirely from opinion, fomented a jealousy against them in the 
breast of the monarchs ; many of whom took measures to lower 
them. But what, more than any thing, contributed to deprive the 
order of respect was, the address of the Cardinal de Richelieu, 
who, by bestowing honours and recompenses upon such as, aban- 
doning the castles of their ancestors, repaired to the capital, and 
consented to live in splendid servitude at court, rather than in 
needy grandeur in their fiefs, created an invidious distinction be- 
tween the nobles of the provinces and of the town. The latter 
considered themselves as more immediately basking in the sun- 
shine of royal favour; the former valued themselves still upon 
their priority, and looked with a contempt not quite exempt from 
jealousy, upon the new honours and dignities conferred on those 
who thronged round the sovereign. ‘They intrenched themselves 
behind the antiquity of their privileges, and smiled when they 
were told that a courtier, whom, by descent they considered as 
hardly a gentleman, had been created a duke; while the nobility 
of the court availed themselves of the advantages of their situation 
to monopolize protection. 

But, however this may have sounded in the rude times of feo- 
dality, the institution of nobility, as it stood in France, was the 
most injurious to the rights of men (we use not this expression 
in the sense of the French National Convention) that could be de- 
vised. It barred the door against preferment, and shut up for ever 
the temple of hope. Nothing could really ennoble men except 
what was quite out of their reach, the having been noble before 
a certain period. Their talents, their virtues, their actions, their 
services to the state, were in this respect held as nothing. The 
sovereign could not recompense them with a commission of no- 
bility; and, in granting them titles, he only gave them a badge 
which made their want of gentle blood more noted. 

The condition to which the French nobility were reduced after 
the many encroachments of royal power, while they themselves 
had not relaxed toward their inferiors, produced the most extra- 
ordinary political state that existed in any country of Europe. Of 
all the blood and muscle which once gave strength and life to 
feodality, not a particle was left; and all that remained was 
the mere phantom of what M. de Montlosier so much = 
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The nobles once had domains inhabited by men whom they go- 
verned; these were taken from them. They had the rights of 
holding martial festivals, of making war, of levying taxes, of coin- 
ing ; these were abolished. They performed in person the service 
of their fiefs ; this was dispensed with. ‘They were once tried by 
their peers ; they were at length handed over to roturiers, who sat 
in judgment on them. They were proud of their exemption from 
paying tribute: taxes were imposed upon them ; and after being 
the subjects of spoliation during many centuries, they were at last 
represented as spoliators by the revolution. 

But though the encroachments of the sovereigns and mi- 
nisters considerably facilitated the destruction of the nobility, it 
must be confessed that the nobles themselves had very much con- 
tributed to their own fall; or at least had left the breaches open 
by which they were successfully assailed. In the time of their 
power they never thought of granting immunities to their own 
vassals ; and, in the next place, they never learned the advantage 
of uniting among themselves in such a manner as to present a 
compact body to the gradual encroachments of royal power, and 
give a chance of success to opposition. It is well worthy of re- 
mark that the vassals of the great feudataries never thought of 
claiming any liberties for themselves, and never united to make a 
stand against oppression; and that, in whatever degree of feudal 
submission the subjects of France are considered, they offer 
fewer examples of real resistance to unjust rule than the subjects 
of any other country in Europe. In England, for instance, the su- 
perior feudataries often united to controul the will of the sove- 
reign, and generally called in to their aid their inferiors of every 
degree, terminating in the lowest order; to all of which they 
granted privileges in proportion to their claims and services: but 
in France no such thing took place. Every man for himself, 
every order for its own advantage, was the universal legend ; and 
none had discovered the great spring of civilization, the conscious- 
ness of strength which rational bemgs derive from union. This 
fact has been commented upon by different writers, among others 
by de Lolme, the spirit of whose remarks is concentrated in the 
following passage. 


‘ The feudal system prevailed throughout Europe, but instead of be- 
ing established there, as it was in England, by dint of arms and all at 
once, it became gradually general through a long series of successive 
events. The German nations, which overran Gaul, were, in a great de- 
gree, independent ; and after dividing the conquered lands, they sepa- 
rated. Thus the tenures were at first precarious, but dependent more 
upon the nation than upon the king; until Hugue Capet, in order to 
render the crown to which he had been elected hereditary, established 
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the hereditaryship of fiefs, as a general principle; and the feudal sys- 
tem was completed in France. The lords who bad elected Capet, be- 
came still more independent, and reserved the right of making war, not 
merely among themselves, but even against the king himself; so that his 
authority was almost nominal over the sovereigns, great and small, that 
swarmed through the country. But William the Acquirer, improperly 
called Conqueror, having subdued by arms the faction that opposed his 
succession, held its destinies more firmly in his hands, and divided the 
territory into smaller fiefs, the possessors of which were consequently 
more under his sway, and loaded with harder conditions of fealty. Thus 
the kingdom of France was divided into parts, strong enough to be in- 
dependent, and rivals even with the throne itself; while the minute- 
ness of the portions into which Britain was separated, promoted their 
union, as the means of resisting the sovereign. Hence, too, the great 
vassals of France were strong enough to injure their inferiors, and op- 
pression descended in regular gradation through every order of society ; 
while the English feudatories were compelled, by their own weakness, 
to look to the lowest of the vassals for assistance. 


From these facts, which are historical, De Lolme infers, that 
disunion and slavery ensued to France ; union and liberty to Bri- 
tain. Such, indeed, was the progress of events in-each country ; 
and, by this, the subsequent histories .of both were modified, 
in so much that it may be considered as the means by which their 
present situation was effected. But they cannot be considered as 
the causes of French despotism, and of British liberty; and if we 


would really learn what these are, we must carry our inquiries 
farther back, and ask the reason why Hugh Capet and William of 
Normandy found it expedient and possible to act as they did in 
their respective dominions. Why were the German nations that 
overran Gaul so independent? Why, after settling there, did they 
split into such large fiefs’? Why did the chiefs become so tyran- 
nically, and the vassals so servilely inclined? Still why did no 
union ever arise among the French, while among the British it 
grew even out of division? Why did the clustered inhabitants of 
France sink down into solitary despondency and submission ; while 
the scattered inhabitants of Britain rallied round one common 
standard, and supported it with the strength of all? Why did the 
former, the half of whose task was ready finished to their hands, 
not accomplish all—while the latter, who had every thing to begin, 
completed their work, and every day improved it? These 
are the questions which it is important to answer, if we would 
cease to mistake the means for the causes, and not raise a volun- 
tary impediment in our way to truth. For our part, whenever we 
see a thing wisely done, we are inclined to attribute it to the wis- 
dom of the agent, more than to the means he employs, which also 
we consider as a proof of his wisdom. The liberty of the British 
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uation we hold to be entirely due to their possessing, in a greater 
degree, the qualities upon which all liberty is founded —wisdom 
and virtue; and the union of the superior vassals among them- 
selves, their good intelligence with their superiors, were the means 
which those qualities suggested to them as the most likely to 
secure the object they pursued. After all, the changes which 
these and all other governments have undergone, must be brought 
back to one single principle—the character of nations. The waters 
of the Niagara might as well be supposed to spring out of the 
rock down which they precipitate themselves, as the events of 
history to have no remoter origin than those which immediately 
precede them. 

Nothing could be more vague and illusory than the pretensions 
of the French nobility, when deprived of the power and honours 
of feodality, and reduced to become the creatures of opinion. As 
individuals, they could do nothing. As a body, they kad no con- 
sistency ; and though really four hundred thousand persons, nearly 
one sixtieth part of the population, claimed noble descent, they 
certainly did not possess the hundredth part of the power and in- 
fluence in France, which our handful of nobility enjoy in the poli- 
tical system of Britain ; and they constituted no hierarchy in the 
state. Ifthere was an order in France which, more than any other, 
had an interest in creating a representative government, that order 
was the nobility ; for then, at least, if all could not sit in council, 
all would have had their delegates, and a living body would have 
been formed out of the skeleton of ‘feodality. But many private 
interests clashed to prevent their union, even to the last ; and they 
remained insulated candidates for courtly favours, and rivals in the 
monopoly of fashionable frivolity, instead of giving up a part of 
their least valuable privileges, to secure what was most precious. 

It must not be supposed, however, that after the loss of their 
ancient privileges, and when all that they had preserved of the 
feudal system was its vanity, the lot of the nobles was so exclu- 
sively favourable as their enemies would represent it. ‘Those who 
remained in their provinces had little hopes of preferment, and 
were condemned to see their families outstripped in the career of 
honours, while they retained only the respect of their country 
dependents. ‘Those who went to court were drawn into ruinous 
expenses, which they had no means of recovering but by soliciting 
places or pensions, or intermarrying with an order which they 
disdained, and which was jealous of them. -The prejudices of 
their rank had shut up every road to opulence, and the only one 
left open to preferment was rather burdensome than lucrative. 
Since prejudice, then, had excluded the nobility from every oc- 
cupation but one; since it had forbidden them the use of their fa- 
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culties and talents in the learned professions, and the exercise of 
industry in any of its various shapes, it was but a just compensa- 
tion to monopolize for them the employment which it had thus set 
aside from the rest. ‘The military was the career allotted to them, 
and the sword was the badge of honour which they wore exclu- 
sively. But such was the system, that it may be questioned whe- 
ther the colonel of a regiment was more a gainer or a loser by his 
commission. ‘The few who rose to rank in the army by their per- 
sonal merits, as Chevert, Fabert, and others, were exceptions to 
this rule, which was enforced with an injurious obstinacy, when 
the proposal made by Monsieur de Segur, then Minister of war, 
to annul the distinctions between nobles and roturiers in the 
army, was rejected—We may say injurious, because about that 
period the nobles were beginning to set aside the prejudices 
which previously had excluded them from other occupations in the 
realm ; and it was but just, when they infringed the provinces of 
the other orders, that the other orders should be admitted into 
theirs. 

According to the ideas then prevalent in France, the population 
was divided into something like the casts of India.’ The first 
great division was into noble and roturier—a word which, as Mr. 
Hallam well observes, it is a proud distinction for the British that 
we cannot translate. The nobles were subdivided, according to 
different views, into many classes, as the haute noblesse, and those 
who were merely gentilshommes; into noblesse de cour, and no- 
blesse de province; noblesse d’épée, and noblesse de robe; no- 
blesse des villes, and noblesse des champs; and to pass from any 
one of these casts into another, was nearly as impossible as for a 
Sooder to become a Cheteree ora Brahmin. Nearly the same 
feeling, too, prevailed in the French, as in the Hindoo casts ; for 
each most cordially despised the other. From all this it followed 
that the titles were not the distinguishing marks of the rank which 
each person held, for there were Marquisses, Counts, Viscounts, 
Barons in every cast, because there once had been fiefs, and ar- 
riére fiefs, and feudal tenures, depending on each other, in various 
degrees. It was the name which indicated the nobility, as history 
recorded it to belong to an independent lord, or to a vassal of the 
first degree, or any degree of an inferior order. The title of Duke 
only was excepted from this rule; yet, even though certain privi- 
leges were annexed to it at court, with many things which might 
command respect, the Dukes of new creation—we allude to some 
made before the revolution—were far from standing upon the 
same grounds in the opinion of the highest cast, as the chevaliers 
of any house belonging to it. The degradation of the nobility, 
in the later times of the monarchy, was one of the sure means of 
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increasing the power of the king, and confirming him im his des- 
potism. 

Although fourteen-fifteenths of the clergy were taken from the 
tiers états, yet the principal dignities and emoluments of the 
church were bestowed upon the youngest sons of nobles, who 
had little other provision, or who were prevented, by some bodily 
infirmity, from engaging in the more active employment of the 
army. But the whole religious establishment of the realm, and 
religion itself, were fast falling into contempt. ‘The reformation 
had produced this effect in some of the countries in which it was 
not adopted ; it gave rise to discussions, and shook the belief of 
many persons who, not allowed openly to profess their renuncia- 
tion of the errors of the Romish church, revenged themselves 
by turning its tenets into ridicule, without daring to put any thing 
in their place. Many scandalous scenes had passed among the 
French clergy ; and none, perhaps, more scandalous than the no- 
mination of the Cardinal Dubois to the first dignities of the 
church and state. ‘This man, one of the most profligate that ever 
existed, was actually married at the time he received catholic 
orders ; but he suborned the witnesses, and contrived to have the 
parish registers, which might have deposed against him, destroyed. 
He received, in one day, all the sacred orders, from the lowest to 
the highest, which made the wags call the ceremony the first 
communion of the Abbé Dubois, and the Prince de Condé asked 
him whether baptism was not among the number? The absurd 
disputes between the Molinists and the Jansenists had also 
lowered all clerical parties, in the opinion of the public. Louis 
XV. had introduced the practice of bestowing bishoprics, and all 
ecclesiastical emoluments, upon the nobility, to the exclusion of 
roturiers; and Louis XVI. maintained the same custom. Thus 
a schism was introduced between the higher and the lower orders 
of the clergy, as of the army; and the largest portion of it was 
devoted to the interests of the third estate. When M.de Jarente 
was named to the ministry of the feuil/e, as it was called, he 
found the church scandalously divided between the Jansenists and 
the Molinists, and conceived that the best way to put an end to 
the disputes of both parties, would be to turn their attention to 
other matters. To this effect he inspired his prelates with poli- 
tical ambition; and gave them hopes of being employed in the 
administration of affairs. No sooner was this new career opened 
to them, than, with one consent, they gave up the study of theo- 
logy, and applied themselves to political economy. Frequenting 
the little coteries, which were looked’ upon as the dispensers of 
reputation and the judges of merit, they affected a philosophical 
jargon; and, laying aside the austerity of manners which once 
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characterized them, became petits maitres and libertines. To be 
considered as fashionable, in those times, it was indispensable to 
talk of the balance of trade, the repartition of taxes, agriculture, 
manufactures, &c. ‘Thus the number of good prelates was dimi- 
nished ; clerical virtues became rare, and were to be found only in 
the country, and among the poorer curates of the third estate, 
who had not yet been seduced from their duties. Among the 
prelates of a higher order, there were no doubt many examples of 
piety; but we would ask the persons best acquainted with the 
morality of the clergy, previously to the revolution, how many 
were there among those who occupied the principal benefices of 
the church, and who were known to come under a fashionable 
description of men—for whom, as for as roturiers, we have no 
English denomination—in France called des hommes a bonnes for- 
tunes? 

The magistracy in France had produced many eminent men, 
particularly in the superior employments; and, upon the whole, 
this body yielded to no other in talent and virtue. The names 
of Hopital, Daguesseau, Lamoignon, would do honour to any 
country: but, whatever might be their merit, nothing could 
raise them, in the opinion of the public, to the same level as the 
descendants of the ancient feudal families. They formed an in- 
termediate cast between the latter and the third estate; and, 
though the individual was respected more than if he had been a 
simple roturier, his family, unless noble before, as was sometimes 
the case, derived but little consideration from appertaining to the 
law nobility. This distinction, which was made between the very 
oldest of this cast, and the nob/esse d’épée, must appear prepos- 
terous to us, who admit of no difference between a Wellington, 
a Nelson, and an Eldon, except the title which the King has 
granted them ; and certainly was injurious to a profession, which, 
though not the arbiter of empires, we must set before the military ; 
and it was felt severely by the lower orders of the bar, who lost 
no opportunity of revenging themselves. The applause bestowed 
upon Voltaire, for the part he took in obtaining the revision of the 
condemnation of Calas, became the signal for examining the deci- 
sions of many of the parliaments; which, in fact, had been most 
unjust and iniquitous, and some of them worthy of the most bar- 
barous ages of persecution. One of these was the condemnation 
of the Chevalier de la Barre, ‘ véhémentement soupgonné d’avoir 
brisé le crucifiz,’ which stood upon the bridge at Abbeville, and 
was found broken, without the slightest proof that he was the 
perpetrator of the deed. Another of the imiquitous trials, set 
aside about the same time, was the more celebrated one of the 
Comte de Lally, in the revision of which his son, the present peer 
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of France, and one of the constitutional members of the first As- 
sembly, displayed great eloquence. ‘These examples of frequent 
error began to make the nation think that a revision of the whole 
criminal code was necessary; and in this they were completely 
justified. A similar rectification was indispensable in the civil 
code of a people whose constant practice, nay, whose duty it was 
to solicit the favour of their judges, and to make them presents ; 
and who did not see how useless, or, when not useless, how unfair 
such a proceeding must be. Yet the ancient magistracy of France 
looked upon themselves as the models of equity. 

The history of the French finances presents the most melan- 
choly picture of public dilapidation that can well be imagined. 
it may indeed be summed up in three words: one of the richest 
countries in Europe has, by its own misconduct, been constantly 
one of the poorest. Louis XLV. had left in the coffers of the 
state between seven and eight hundred thousand livres tournois— 
about £320,000 sterling ; and the state owed about 710 millions 
of the same livres tournois, near £30,000,000 sterling, in notes 
payable to the bearers. Beside this, the constituted debt paid 
eighty-six millions of interest ; and the sum total of all amounted 
to more than three milliards, or about £130,000,000 sterling. 
The Regent, full of expensive projects and dangerous specula- 
tions, was not likely to ameliorate this state of financial distress, 
by any wise and honest measures; and the only expedient which 
his council could find was bankruptcy. ‘This measure was pro- 
posed not only by men who were themselves faithless to their en- 
gagements, but even by the Duke de St. Simon, who was consi- 
dered as the most conscientious man of those times; and who, 
fearing that the authority of the Duke of Orleans might be 
danger from such a measure, proposed convening the states-ge- 
neral to obtain their sanction. ‘The Duke de Noailles opposed this 
step, and the regent, not choosing to appeal to the states-general, 
declared against the bankruptcy. The only taxable property was 
the immense estates of the nobility and clergy; but these he 
dared not imfringe upon, as his whole council were too jealous of 
the immunities of these lands, not to defend this which they held 
as one of their chief privileges. Three expedients were found 
by the Duke de Noailles; and they are sufficient to show the 
spirit of justice which governed the men who had rejected na- 
tional bankruptcy, as contrary to the honour of the nation. The 
first was a new coinage, a measure which Louis XIV. had fre- 
quently employed. The value of specie had gradually encreased 
from 1689 to 1712; but had diminished after that year, till 1715. 
The interest of trade required a remedy to this disorder; and 
the simplest would have been to establish a scale of comparison, 
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by which transactions might be regulated: but as a new coinage 
offered a gain of about one-fifth to the state, amounting, in all, 
to nearly three millions sterling, it was adopted. ‘The entire profit, 
however, did not remain in the hands of the French government. 
Other nations bought up the old coin, and returned the new in 
its place. ‘The second expedient was the Visa, or the verification 
of all demands upon the state, with the exception of the Hétel 
de Ville. Many of these were rejected, as forged, or as spurious ; 
and about fourteen millions sterling were thus erased from the 
public debt. ‘The investigations which the Visa necessitated gave 
rise to the establishment of the Chambre Ardente a kind of tribu- 
nal, whose business it was to decide upon the frauds and pecu- 
lations committed by a class of men called traitans, farmers of 
the revenues. This tribunal was as arbitrary as any thing that 
could be found in Turkey: but it was not the less a common re- 
source in the administration of the French finances; and the Re- 
gent availed himself of the examples of Sully and of Colbert, the 
former of whom had recourse to it in 1604, the latter in 1661, the 
first year of his administration. The restitutions demanded by the 
Chambre amounted to more than 6,500,000 sterling; and many 
of the farmers-general were threatened with death. ‘They im- 
plored the assistance of the nobles, who sold them their protec- 
tion. The ladies of the court made a traffic of soliciting m their 
favour; and the public, as is usual on all serious occasions in 
France, consoled themselves for the venality of their superiors by 
circulating songs and epigrams against them. ‘These arbitrary 
measures, thus softened by corruption and favour, brought im 
something less than one-tenth of the expected sum ; £625,000 
instead of £6,500,000. The finances however recovered a little ; 
and the system of Law, (which we cannot now examine, and which 
was the cause of a prodigious number of those sudden and im- 
moral changes of fortune, which always endanger the tranquillity 
of states,) as long as it continued prosperous, leut them its helping 
hand. After many variations and arbitrary imposts, Fleury, who 
was not exempt from intrigue, undertook his administration upon 
the principle of economy ; and accordingly diminished the burden 
supported by the people, and concluded a more advantageous bar- 
gain with the farmers-general, who nevertheless made their for- 
tunes. He determined the value of the old and the new coin, 
which had fluctuated during the preceding administrations ; and 
in such a manner, that his successors never departed from his 
rule. He was seconded by Orry, the new controller-general ; who 
opened loans to a considerable amount, and enticed the public, by 
tontines and lotteries, to advance their capitals. But Fleury was of 
too timid a character to take advantage of all the resources he 
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had created ; or, to speak more properly, of the resources which 
France afforded ; and the bad effects of his circumspection were 
long felt. 

The prodigality of Louis XV. to his mistresses became a 
source of new embarrassments. After the peace of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, it was found that the French debt had been increased by 
nearly £50,000,000 sterling, the average interest of which was 7 
per cent., while’in England interest had been reduced to 3 per 
cent. The expenses of the court, far from being diminished, had 
increased amid distress ; and Madame de Pompadour, to whom 
sovereigns paid their court, would consent to no retrenchment. 
Machault, now controller-general, wished, however, to blind the 
nation ; and, instead of the tenth of all revenues, as established 
in 1741, he levied but a twentieth. But as better measures were 
taken to secure the payment of taxes, and to make the privileged 
orders contribute their share, much was expected from the new 
mode. The parliament, however, refused to enregister it; the 
clergy exclaimed, and the Pays des Etats revolted; but the par- 
liament, finding at length that the clergy were to be aggrieved, 
consented. At the breaking out of the Seven Years war, Lewis 
XV. held a bed of justice, and enregistered a tax of two-twen- 
tietlis for the expenses of carrying it on. In 1759 the finances of 
France were in so deplorable a state, that no person could be 
found to take charge of them. At length Silhouette was entrusted 
with them, amid great hopes and enthusiasm. This new controller- 
general began by considerable reforms; but, such were the mo- 
rals of the court, that while officers were deprived of their pen- 
sions, the parc aux cerfs*—that infamous nursery of debauchery— 
was furnished as abundantly as ever. Silhouette was soon com- 
pelled to have recourse to violent measures. He condescended 
also to imitate, awkwardly it is true, the financial system of Eng- 
land ; but the credit of Britain even then was something too vast 





* About the year 1750, a royal depository was formed in France, of so shameless 
a nature, that, todo it justice, and convey an adequate -idea of it to English minds, 
words must be used which we could not dare to print. We will, however, transcribe 
the most temperate description we recollect of it ; that given by Lacretelle : ‘Quelques 
maisons élégantes, baties dans un enclos nommé le Parc aux cerfs, recevoient les femmes 
qui attendoient les embrassemens de Jeur maitre; on y conduisoit de jeunes filles, 
vendues par leurs parens, ou qui leur étoient arrachées. Elles en sortoient comblées 
de dons, mais presque surs de ne jamais revoir le roi qui les avoit avilies.—La cor- 
ruption entroit dans les plus paisibles menages, dans les familles les plus obscures ; elle 
étoit savamment et longtems combinée par ceux qui servoient la débauche de Louis. 
Des années étoient employées a seduire des filles non encore nubiles ; 4 combattre, 
dans de jeunes femmes, des principes de pudeur et de fidélité. Il y en eut quelques- 
unes qui earent le malheur d’éprouver une vive tendresse, un attachement sincére pour 
le roi. Il en parvissoit touché pendant quelques momens, mais bientot aprés, i! ne 
voyoit que des artifices pour le dominer, et il s’en rendoit le délateur auprés de la 
Marquise, qui faisoit rentrer ses rivales dans l’obscurité.’ 
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for the minds of his countrymen, who were more alarmed than en- 
couraged by it. Heransacked private coffers to establish a public 
bank ; and invited all good subjects to send their plate to the 
mint. He created new taxes, and promised more. All parties, 
orders and professions exclaimed against him, and he was dis- 
missed. A third-twentieth was imposed, and it was found that, 
after all, one-half of the specie of the country had been carried 
out of it since the beginning of the war. Thus opened the cam- 
paign of 1760. 

It was almost impossible in this state of things for any man to 
produce a permanent melioration in the finances of France. If 
a controller-general undertook to examine why the Royal treasure 
was exhausted, he was removed before he had time to carry his 
inquiries to an end. If he proposed economy, the court took 
alarm. If he talked of an equal partition of public burdens, he 
set in arms the parliament, the clergy, and the nobles. If he at- 
tempted to devise new taxes, the economists—a sect of political 
philosophers who began to abound about this period—impeached 
his projects. ‘The only resource left to Silhouette was to antici- 
pate the revenues of the coming year in order to pay the expenses 
of the present—a dreadful palliative! Yet it had been the com- 
mon practice of Moras, Boulogne, and Sechelles, his predeces- 
sors ; and even his successors, though aware of its danger, could 
not entirely refrain from it. During the war, the government, in 
order to allay the clamours of the people, had promised to remit 
the two additional twentieths; but this was impossible. A bed 
of justice was held; the tax was continued; and the parliament 
remonstrated in vain. 

The attention of many was awakened by these increasing dis- 
orders; and the séct which we have just mentioned, under the 
name of Economists, began to speculate upon finances as a 
science. ‘Thus it was that the philosophy of political economy is 
supposed by some to be of French origin. But the science itself 
arose in this country, both theoretically and practically ; and, if no 
code of doctrine was reduced to print in England, at this period, 
it was because we possessed that application of it, which, in some 
degree, precludes the necessity of written speculations. This sect 
began by drawing invidious and humiliating comparisons between 
the financial operations of the two countries, one of which, small, 
not favoured by climate or natural exuberance, satisfied all de- 
mands, and bore the heaviest burdens, without apparent diffi- 
culty, and without a single breach of good faith. They carried 
their speculations still farther ; and, as this was the age for eradi- 
cating prejudices of every kind, they discovered that finance and 
trade were not exempt from theirs, the most fatal of all to the 
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happiness of nations. In their enthusiasm—which the novel dis- 
covery that prejudices and passions were injurious had carried to 
its height—they conceived the project of extirpating indolence, 
oppression, and poverty, from the surface of the globe. The prin- 
cipal leaders of this sect were Quesnay, a physician, and Vincent 
de Gournay. These men had set out from two different points, 
and had the satisfaction of coinciding in their principal conclu- 
sions; though with some slight difference of detail. ‘The former 
considered agriculture as the source of all wealth; the latter, 
taking a more general and a correcter view of his subject, main- 
tained that labour was the source of riches. Quesnay declaimed 
against the government, which pressed upon the proprietor and the 
farmer in many different ways, leaving them no certainty as to their 
revenues, and circumscribing the means they were to advance for 
the cultivation of the land. He was particularly adverse to all mea- 
sures which prevented the free and entire circulation of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture ; but he injured his cause, and impeded the 
propagation of his doctrines, by proposing that there should be but 
one single tax ; a tax upon the net produce of land. Neither pro- 
prietors nor farmers could comprehend how they were to be bene- 
tited, by being made to bear all the burden of public expense. 
Vincent de Gournay possessed a more comprehensive mind, and 
showed how every branch of industry contributed its share to na- 
tional prosperity ; far from imploring the protection of govern- 
ment, he only asked that it would remain a passive spectator of 
their progress. Thus the word liberty began to sound in every 
corner, even in the council of state; and, from political economy, 
it pervaded political authority. The speculations of this sect were 
not the causes of the revolution ;—both proceeded from one com- 
mon origin—but they were among the things which most materi- 
ally helped it forwards. 

The opinions of the Economists were developed by a. young 
man of equal capacity and benevolence, Turgot. They were fur- 
ther promulgated by Lamoignon de Malesherbes and Trudaine ; 
and, among the first effects they produced, was the free circula- 
tion of corn, not only from one province to another, but even its 
exportation, as soon as it had reached a certain price. The expe- 
riment showed the success which might be expected from the 
judicious adoption of their sentiments; for it proved the most 
powerful incitement to agriculture that had been given for nearly 
two centuries. Agriculture indeed became the ruling passion of 
the country, and petits-maitres talked of rural economy ; it must 
be confessed, however, that from that moment it began to im- 
prove. ; 

All the projects and principles of this sect were of no avail 
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against the weakness of the monarch and the corruption of the 
court; and the state of the finances was not benefited. Mil- 
lions were squandered upon debauchery ; and the sweat of the 
peasant became the means of giving lustre to immorality. In 
1769 the deficit was one million and a half sterlmg. Credit was 
exhausted. ‘The king’s banker could not continue his payments ; 
and anticipation had been carried to the utmost. ‘The rejoicings 
at the marriage of the Dauphin, afterwards Lewis XVI. had cost 
£800,000 ; for Lewis XV., in all things the diminutive copy of 
his great grandfather, thought it necessary, in his inglorious 
pomp, to surpass the festivals which Lewis XLV. had given when 
returning from a victorious campaign with Turenne or Condé. The 
Abbé Terray, at that time controller-general, being asked by the 
king what he thought of the fétes given at this marriage, answered, 
Sire! je les trouve impayables! and by this pun won the favour 
of those who bore the burden of the expense. ‘Terray used all 
means to make the ministry of the Duke de Choiseul appear 
prodigal, and opposed his financial operations. He stopped the 
payment of all the anticipated orders ; and had recourse to the 
same disastrous, immoral, and impolitic means, as the Regent 
formerly had employed : an ordinary and partial mvestigation of 
claiins, fraudulent, or founded. ‘This measure was countenanced 
by precedents, but opposed by the Economists, who alleged, in 
vain, that scrupulous honesty was the basis of British credit; and 
that, without credit, there could be no prosperity. In 1770, 
Terray accomplished his plan, and the rentes were reduced, some 
of them to four, others to two and a half per cent.; but the most 
favoured in appearance were still further diminished by other 
operations; and the annuities underwent proportionate curtail- 
ments. A war of discontent was waged among the various suf- 
fering parties; and paper bullets of the brain—consisting chiefly 
of puns and bons-mots—were abundantly shot off by and against 
the controller-general, no less a wit than a financier. One of 
the puns against him may be worth noticing, as the situation of 
the punsters was characteristic. In a most crowded theatre one 
of the spectators exclaimed, ‘ Que l’ Abbé ‘Terray n’est-il ici pour 
nous réduire au tiers!’ No minister ever was more fertile in petty 
expedients, and in one day he published eleven financial edicts. 
All he effected, however, was to reduce the deficit to about one 
million annually, while the expenses of the court and of the king’s 
new mistress, Madame du Barry, continued to be as exorbitant as 
ever. The permission to export corn was repealed. This pro- 
duced a fluctuation in the price of that commodity, and much ill- 
will between neighbouring provinces ; while it gave rise to an out- 
cry against monopolists. In the midst of general distress, the 
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monarch of a nation, in which the nobility thought it derogatory 
to their order to have a merchant in their family, became a re- 
grater, and speculated, for his own private interest, upon the mi- 
sery of his people ; unfortunately for whom, the speculations of 
the private man were in direct opposition to the benefit of the 
crown, the country, and the subject. 

The nomination of Turgot to the place of controller-general 
was a subject of triumph to the Economists; and his letter to 
Lewis XV{. returning thanks for the honour conferred upon him, 
is a beautiful exposition of the purity of his intentions, and of his 
resolution not to swerve from them. ‘The most eminent men of 
France rallied to his opinions, and did homage to his virtues. 
The public took part in the discussion of weighty concerns, to 
which they had been little accustomed, and the most important of 
these were unlimited freedom of trade, gradually introduced ; the 
suppression of many unjust taxes, levied upon necessary articles 
of consumption, and, above all, the abolition of the gabelle, of 
statute-labour (corvées) and of feudal services ; the conversion of 
the two-twentieths (tax on revenue) and the poll-tax into a territo- 
rial impost, to which both clergy and nobility should be subject; 
the equal partition of the land-tax, according to the cadastre; li- 
berty of conscience; the recal of fugitive protestants; the sup- 
pression of monasteries, leaving the existing occupants the pos- 
session for life; the redemption of feudal duties as far as consistent 
with a respect for property; the abolition of torture, and a re- 
vision of the criminal code; a single civil code in place of the 
prevailing mixture of droit coutumier and Roman law; uniformity 
of weights and measures; the suppression of wardenships and 
privileges of corporations, and of all obstacles to the free exercise 
of industry; the abolition or modification of every thing which 
produced a difference of interest in the various provinces of the 
kingdom, &c. &c. 

The measures of Turgot, far from being appreciated by the 
nation at large, raised a general clamour among all the privileged 
classes, which, though often divided among themselves, united to 
oppose them. Clergy, nobles, and parliament, finding themselves 
equally threatened, clamoured in concert. An imsurrection fol 
lowed, sad prelude of the scenes which were to ensue! and during 
it, the king showed melancholy symptoms of that misplaced be- 
nevolence, of that weakness which afterwards brought on the 
evils he intended to avert; and terminated in the ruin of his 
throne, the exile of as many of his family as were not, like him- 
self, assassinated ; and in the multiplied sufferings of his people. 
‘Turgot was dismissed. The office of controller-general was 
bestowed upon Clugny, who revoked every measure of his prede- 
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cessor, undid all that he had done, or attempted, and declared him- 
self the partizan of the privileged orders. The only institution 
of Turgot’s which he allowed to subsist, was a caisse d’escompte, 
the first essay of a public bank that had been ventured upon since 
the system of Law, and which nothing less than the reputation of 
Turgot could have maintained ; as was sufficiently proved by the 
difficulty with which a capital of only £80,000 sterling was 
raised, under the new minister, to support it. Death put a period 
to his administration, in less than six months; during which, he 
found means to unite, in one single lottery, all the different lotteries 
of France, and thus diminished the numbers, but not the effects, 
of this desperate resource. At the death of Clugny, many in- 
trigues were set on foot to procure the office of controller-general 
for persons attached to the different branches of the royal family ; 
but the Comte de Maurepas, fearmg the influence which this 
might give to others, kindled anew, in the heart of the sovereign, 
the desire of sound reform ; and pointed out to him a man whom 
he represented as the partizan of Turgot, but who, to effect the 
same ends, would employ better means. ‘This man was Necker ; 
and the office of director of the royal treasury was accordingly 
created for him. ‘ 

M. Necker has been so variously characterized by the different 
parties which have spoken of him, that he is among the men whom 
future ages will find the greatest difficulty to appreciate. Re- 
presented by some, as all goodness and talent, by others, as 
destitute of both, the materials for a just portrait are too contra- 
dictory to inspire confidence. For ourselves, we think that M. 
Necker was unquestionably a man of talents, but not of genius : 
that his intentions were honest; but that an inordinate vanity and 
ambition seduced him into experiments of which he could not 
measure the results. In this respect he was infinitely culpable ; 
and though we acquit him upon the question of his intentions, we 
must condemn him in every other pomt of view. It is no excuse 
for a man who plays the game of an empire, and sets, upon a sin- 
gle cast, the happiness of millions, that he did not deceive others 
until he had been deceived himself. Now the ambition of 
Necker we hold to have been such, that he would not easily have 
tumed aside from any project which promised to gratify it, how- 
ever hazardous; and, while we call him honest, we must add, that 
a stricter conscience would have curtailed the gambols of his va- 
nity. Neither in genius nor, in-what depends upon genius, enlight- 
ened independent philanthropy, will he bear the slightest com- 
parison with Turgot. : 

The day on which Turgot commenced his administration, he 
proclaimed ‘no new loans, no new taxes; and bold as the pro- 
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ject was, from a man who knew the annual deficit to be immense ; 
yet it was not deemed.altogether extravagant by his friends ; and 
inspired confidence. in the public. The principle of Necker was 
‘ no new taxes, but many new loans;’ and his rashness was held 
to be inexplicable. The details of his measures consisted chiefly 
in little stock-jobbing resources, which, taken collectively, were 
specious enough, and served to seduce the king, the country, and 
even foreign capitalists, into a persuasion favourable to his abili- 
ties. ‘The difference im the accounts of all the controllers-general 
who had preceded Necker, showed how difficult it was to com- 
prehend the real state of the finances ; and, besides this, Necker 
was obliged to look forward to the expenses, which the war with 
England in support of American independence threatened to 
bring on—for in despite of professed friendship, and existing 
treaties, in defiance to the laws of nations, that war was already 
resolved upon in France so manifestly, that the historian of those 
times, Lacretelle, cannot conceive how it was that England did 
not sooner take umbrage at the preparations for it. Amid these 
difficulties, Necker remained calm and confident; found means, 
by petty but tangible reforms, to persuade the public that he was 
performing wonders; allowed himself to be cajoled.by the court, 
when he proposed economy ; and in fact did little more than di- 
minish the expense of collecting the taxes: he was himself not 
disinclined to a war with England, because he flattered himself 
that it would be successful by sea, and that the revenues would 
increase with the increasing trade. A loan was raised with sur- 
prising facility, considering that public faith had been most flagi- 
tiously violated but six years before ; and though the means he 
employed were not the most moral, the state found temporary re- 
lief from his measures. He was reproached, and justly too, with 
having played too largely upon private cupidity. 

In the ‘ Compte Rendu,’ Necker gives an account of the suc- 
cess of his admmistration. ‘This work was published with the 
consent of the king, and was a complete innovation upon the cus- 
toms of France. It was an approximation to our English prac- 
tice, with the exception that the minister appeared paramount in 
the whole concern. He seemed indeed to be led away by extreme 
good faith, and the conviction of his own eminence; and his en- 
thusiasm wore the appearance of wisdom. All the writings of 
Necker have the same character; now and then luminous, more 
frequently obscure, and generally ambitious, there is no possibility 
of wading through them; and such is his Compte Rendu. By the 
happy obscurity which pervaded the work, the sum total resulting 
from his various operations was completely disguised ; but the 
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seeming conscience with which his statement was made, re- 
deemed that defect. 

There was, however, an evident mark of bad faith in the con- 
duct of Necker. He had originally declared himself the oppo- 
nent of ‘Turgot. He now had recourse to his principles, and 
avowed them; but not with the frankness and candour that be- 
came him; by which he ingeniously contrived to lose the favour 
of both parties. The privileged orders exclaimed against him ; 
the economists were dissatisfied; and both helped on the dis- 
missal, which at last took place: thus he reaped no greater ad- 
vantage from having flattered the third estate, than Turgot had 
done from the attempt to relieve its distresses. The disgrace of 
Necker, however, was by many considered as a public calamity. 
He certainly had relieved the kingdom from some part of its 
financial embarrassments ; but he had introduced the system of 
loans; a system which has no basis but integrity. He was suc- 
ceeded by Joly de Fleury, who persevered in the same mode of admi- 
nistration, rendered more difficult as it is more resorted to; but to 
cover his loans, he was compelled to lay on new taxes. He again 
was succeeded by d’Ormeson, a man of no capacity whatever. 
The demands of the war went on increasing ; and the caisse d’es- 
compte stopped payment; when, to the dismay of every thinking 
subject of the realm, Calonne was named controller-general; the 
most flippant, vain and inefficient of all the frivolous beings that 
fluttered about the court; yet not devoid of what the French call 
esprit, which is generally the bane of good sense. He summed 
up in one system all the faults of all his predecessors. He bor- 
rowed, taxed, anticipated, proclaimed, with an intrepidity never 
seen before ; and his very levity contributed to maintain the pub- 
lic credit. ‘ Laissez faire,’ was his maxim; and his presence at 
the fétes given at court, unlike that of former controllers-general, 
was the signal of hilarity. He found money for all occasions; for 
the extravagance and favourites of all the royal family. He would 
have been the minister born expressly for the French people, 
could gold have grown beneath his touch ; for in his greatest dis- 
tress nothing seemed impossible to him, aud an air of gaiety 
covered all his penury. The gleam of prosperity which Necker 
had introduced, gradually disappeared ; and the Notables were 
convened: a measure which Calonne had been some time pre- 
paring, and which he looked upon as a master-piece of policy; 
but which opened the most dangerous theatre for the French na- 
tion; a theatre which has always proved fatal to their tranquillity, 
without producing good ; and in which they rarely met, under the 
pretence of deliberation, without quarrels, strife, and a 
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The picture we gave of the states-general of France, im a former 
Number,* sufficiently proves this fact. 

In this assembly Calonne disproved the statements made by 
Necker ;—that a deficit of one million sterling annually had been 
converted into a yearly balance of half a million in favour of go- 
vernment, and that he had left in the treasury, when he finished 
his administration, money sufficient for the expenses of one year, 
with more bills and specie than it had been known to contain 
within the memory of man. The national debt, to which the 
American war had added, at least, £56,666,666 sterling, contra- 
dicted the specious account given by his predecessor, and made his 
statement impossible. The whole of the speech of M.de Calonne 
was an indirect censure of the Genevese minister. His conclusion 
was, that the abuses in the state were its best resources; and that 
reform would lay these at its disposal. Nevertheless the Notables 
declared themselves his opponents ; and his brilliant levity was 
at last compelled to yield to their attacks. Unhappily there 
were in France minds which had wound themselves up to a 
scramble for the good things of this world, and to try what new 
lights they could strike out to their own advantage from a chaos 
of the eighteenth century. The spirit of inquiry which, in that 
country, has always been the spirit of fermentation, rapidly in- 
creased under their exertions ; and the consequence was the revo- 
lution, with all its terrors and atrocities. 

‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing ;’ but it is still more 
fatal to nations than to individuals. When any class of men in 
a community has taken the lead of the rest m mental acquire- 
ments, it becomes an easy task for them to gain an ascendancy, 
and to turn and twist the uninstructed to every good or evil purpose 
that may enter into the conceptions of the most learned. If 
there be any thmg more dangerous to empires than ignorance, 
it is the disproportion of knowledge which makes the strong more 
strong, and the weak more weak; for it seldom happens that 
any other condition grows out of such circunistances, but an 
aristocracy of error. Now such was most especially the state 
of knowledge in France. It was confined to a few, and the un- 
informed were particularly devoid of instruction. 

The peasantry of France, for ages before the revolution, re- 
ceived searcely any education; and, what must not be over- 

_Ipoked, were not, like the peasantry of Great Britain, compelled, 
‘by the necessities of their situation, to constant exertion of intel- 
lect. ‘Their minds were not roused to activity, either by nature or 
by art; and consequently, they had derived little benefit either 
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from meditation or tuition. The French peasant was moreover en- 
dowed with greater mobility of temper, and less practical wisdom 
to govern it; and thus constituted one of the aptest subjects upon 
which perverted knowledge could exert its malevolence, to rouse 
him to fury, to instigate and to misguide his passions. ‘The past 
history of France, such as we saw it in a former article, extracted 
from the best authorities, amply justifies this opinion ; and it is 
not less founded with respect to the years preceding the revolu- 
tion. 

But though the peasant and the lower classes had remained 
nearly stationary, yet ever since the brilliant era of Lewis XIV. 
knowledge of all kinds had been increasing in France. The arts, 
sciences, and literature, had been cultivated with a success before 
unknown there; and the early’ portion of that reign was the epocha 
of more genius than ever appeared in that country. This splendid 
season however did not long maintain itself. A sudden decline 
took place; aud, what might be considered as great, soon 
dwindled into the littleness of what was denominated bel esprit. 
But, at no time, had the influence either of genius or bel esprit 
spread itself very widely,—or passed much beyond the limits of 
the court, and its dependencies ; and the advantage which de- 
volved to the nation, at large, was more glory than solid improve- 
ment ; and even of that, no small part was derived from the dis- 
proportion which subsisted between the acquirements. of the 
learned, and of their admirers. It was, however, sufficient to en- 
sure, to the former, a considerable ascendancy in the world ; and 
they became the arbiters, the legislators, in many points, which 
seemed quite beyond the usual domain of letters or of science. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the political fermentation 
was considerable. It proceeded chiefly from the decline and weak- 
ness of Lewis XV. when every order in the realm attempted to 
obtain possession of power, especially the clergy and the parlia- 
ment. The literati were tormented by no less an ambiti6f 5 and 
applying to the affairs of state the speculative talents which pene- 
trate so deeply into scientific mysteries, they hoped to be- 
come equal proficients in politics, and in physics. Generally en- 
dowed with ardent minds, goaded on by self-love, possessing great 
erudition, and the perseverance which restless ambition bestows; 
dexterous, as Frenchmen always are, they held in their hands 
many means of succeeding, at least partially, in their plans ; ang 
the diversity of the pursuits, in which they had been previously 
engaged, afforded them resources for every extremity. D’Alem- 
bert, Buffon, Condillac, Diderot, Duclos, Helvetius, J. J. Rous- 
seau, are sufficient to prove that no branch of knowledge was 
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without its representative, and that no part of literary profligacy 
was left unexplored. , 

But the ambition of these men was without the support which 
union and the esprit-de-corps confer upon constituted societies : 
hitherto they had been but detached skirmishers and freebooters ; 
but a vaster project at length drew them together; and their 
aversion to religion, morality, and government, assumed the ap- 
pearance of well concerted hostility. + Galicia 

The project of composing the Encyclopedia is said to have 
been first conceived by Diderot, and to have been imparted by 
him to D’Alembert. We have heard too that the preliminary 
discourse of which the latter assumed the merit, was, in fact, con- 
ceived by Diderot, who, too indifferent to reduce it to print him 
self, communicated his ideas in conversation to D’Alembert, by 
whom they were thrown into their present form. Be this as it 
may, Diderot was the soul of the undertaking, the first two 
volumes of which appeared in 1751. Many were the contributors 
towards its progress ; and the unequal merit of the articles in- 
serted, sufficiently showed the unequal capacity of the writers, 
who, notwithstanding, were selected from the most eminent men 
of France. ‘The public applauded ; the government was puzzled 
what part to take, and the contempt of all established primciples 
made, to the full, as rapid a progress as the destruction of preju 
dices. The Encyclopedia, sometimes forbidden, sometimes ap 
plauded at court, underwent all the vicissitudes of fashion, before 
the vainest and most empty of tribunals. 

Dreadful indeed were the impressions to which this work ac- 
customed the French public. Irreligious doctrines began to 
prevail in the capital, which, in fact, was the sole efficient portion 
of the kingdom, in matters of opinion. La Mettrie, d’ Argens, wrote 
in favour of atheism, and preached up immorality. ‘The Abbé de 
Prades openly insulted Revelation, Christianity, and God.—A 
curate, named John Meslier, turned apostate, where men usually 
repent, on his death-bed, and declared his whole life to have 
been a scene of imposture.—Rousseau boasted of -his mean 
ness and debauchery, with an arrogance which his insanity can 
hardly excuse ; and-in language which unhappily cannot be too 
much admired. Voltaire darted his envenomed talons into the very 
heart of religion ; and all who feared annoyance from their writ- 
ings, at home, were sure to find protection from the atheistical 
monarch of Prussia, whose soul was a proselyte to every false doc 
trine of philosophism, but whose interest sometimes induced him 
to repress them; for he was not the less a tyrant for being a phi- 
losophist. In a few years the progress of infidelity was most 
tremendous, and the sophistry which it employed revealed its 

insincerity. 
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insincerity. Atheism sought to conceal its deformity under the 
most specious illusions of benevolence; materialism wept over the 
ills which it attributed to necessity; apathy predicted endless 
happiness for the human race, and the virtues of honesty, huma- 
nity, patriotism, all the warm feelings of the heart, were reduced 
to calculation: every thing, in a word, became perverted from 
its original destination. Between 1758 and 1770, a greater quan- 
tity of writings professing atheism were, notwithstanding a censure 
called rigorous, published in France, than have appeared in Eng- 
land since the art of printing was invented. But the exact sciences 
had been making rapid strides, and it was thought an unpardon- 
able enterprize to check the ardour of a nation, that had shown it- 
self so capable of acquiring knowledge, even though it applied 
its new-gotten means to the most pernicious purposes. A large 
tribe of minor talents followed these great masters of impiety. 
Their doctrines found means to pervade every branch of know- 
ledge, and became mixed up with systems of astronomy, mathe- 
matics, natural history, &c. 

Knowledge, however, had been little diffused during all this 
time ; and the persons who had acquired it, were in a situation to 
use it as they pleased. They had knit themselves together, in such 
a’ manner as to form a body, almost an order, in the state; and 
they had worked their way into the dwellings of the great, with- 
out imparting any thing to theirinferiors. It became fashionable 
to imitate their manners, and to catch something of their erudi- 
tion; but the flippancy of courtliness was still held to be a prior 
duty ; and above all, pedantry (sober wisdom) was forbidden. 
Thus the principal effect of all the philosophism of France was 
to fill the brilliant assemblies and coteries of the capital, with bab- 
bling discoursers on what neither they nor their hearers under- 
stood. ‘The attacks upon religion had grown stale, and the sub- 
ject had become indifferent: but the government and affairs of 
state were new themes; and these were canvassed, censured and 
reviled, with a liberty against which no human society could stand. 

With respect to instruction then, the French nation, at the 
commencement of fhe revolution, may be divided into three 
classes ;—the savans, the frivolous, and the ignorant—the first 
of which includes the learned of every description, literati, poets, 
philosophers natural and moral, mathematicians, &c. ; each divi- 
sion of whom contained a large majority, devoted to the doctrines 
of the encyclopedists, and the supporters of infidelity. 

Little did the great philosopher, who said that knowledge was 
power, fosesee to what a melancholy extent the perversion of the 
one would be the abuse of the other; but the consciousness 
of strength always instigates men to the use of it. The encyclo- 
pedists 
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pedists felt their force over public opinion, at the same time that 
they felt their nullity in the state; and knowing that the same 
means which had secured the one, might correct the other, they 
set to work all their engines of constramt or seduction, of reason 
or sophistry. It was upon public opinion then that they began 
to operate; and by it that they hoped to obtain a permanent 
footing in the government, to the exclusion of all who did not 
adopt their sentiments. But the moment that they began to claim 
a greater share than was due to them, to aim at monopoly, to 
aspire after vengeance, they became as unjust as the privileged 
orders they opposed, and infinitely more dangerous ; for they did 
not, like the old possessors of power, offer any guarantee for its 
fair exercise. It might, in theory, be maintained as a fortunate 
thing, could all aristocracy be reduced to the aristocracy of talent 
and wisdom; but the world is not yet ripe for such a system ; and, 
until an aristocracy of virtue can be added to it, empires must be 
contented to require some other security,—a mortgage upon self- 
interest—from the rulers whom they entrust with their concerns. 
But the French savans had none to give. ‘They possessed neither 
the solid stake of property, nor the ideal one of birtli, ancestry, or 
rank. ‘They had nothing but talent; a commodity to the full as 
saleable in the markets of treason as of loyalty. In short they 
began their game like men who sit down to play without money in 
their pockets, who may win, and who, should they lose, only risk a 
little corporal chastisement. An aristocracy of science would be 
a monster in politics. 

Notwithstanding this, the encyclopedists, economists, savans, 
literati,—give them what name you will, made many proselytes. 
Some nobles went over to them, a few from philanthropy, but 
many more from the vanity of having given up their privileges in 
favour of the people. ‘Their principal recruits however were 
among the classes who had more learning than fortune; and were 
too impatient to abide the usual dilatory modes of acquiring what 
they coveted. The underlings of the learned professions, the in- 
ferior clergy, men of law without clients, physicians without pa- 
tients, artists of every description, persons whom the nobility dis- 
dained, yet caressed out of the vanity of bestowing their protection, 
thronged to their banners, and were the propagators of their opi- 
nions. It is easy to conceive that men, without a stake in the 
social system, should be so seduced ; but had it not been for the 
American war, and the lessons learned in it by the French officers, 
who, out of hatred to England, and in hopes of vengeance for 
the peace of 1763, had fought in the cause of independence, so 
many of the nobility would probably not have seceded. Some of 
these were young. Liberty had sounded in their ears. — 
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had given brilliancy to their adventurousness. The subjects of an 
absolute monarchy delighted their countrymen, awake only to the 
loss which Britain had sustained, when discoursing on battles in 
which they thought her weakened; and, for a time, none foresaw 
the consequences which must accrue, even to the subjects of 
despotism, when they inhale the breath of liberty, deadly to all 
for whom it is too quick. There was, in the inconsiderate minds 
of these men, a mixture of hatred and admiration for this country ; 
and, while they railed at us as the oppressors of America, they 
affected to imitate our dress, our customs, and our habits of 
thought. Every thing in France became English. Some affected 
even to copy an English accent in speaking their own language. 
Our very defects were aped. An economist would have thought 
his vocation incomplete, if he was not followed by an English 
groom. ‘The embroidered coat gave place to a frock, the cha- 
peau bras to a round hat, and the long-tailed charger to a British 
crop. It is difficult to say whether our wisdom or our folly were 
most the subject of French imitation. Every part of the nation 
was ripe for a change ; and though the lower class was not abso- 
lutely ‘dissatisfied, it was too inflammable not to catch fire from 
the first spark. 

To oppose the projects of the philosophists there was little 
wisdom im the state; and there were many abuses which made 
reform desirable. But there was still less virtue than wisdom ; 
and there was, beside this, a combination of persons and circum- 
stances, the most apt that ever came together, to favour a vio- 
lent and rapid change of all that was established and had lasted 
so many centuries. 

The morals of France, never very severe, had long been 
relaxing; and those, whose interest it was to preserve them, 
yielded to the seductions of pleasure. Even supposing the reign 
of Louis XIV. to have been perfectly moral, the period which 
succeeded it would have been sufficient to corrupt any nation upon 
earth. ‘Towards the end of his reign, three danphims and a dau- 
phiness died within a short time of each other ; and the suspicions 
that the Duke of Orleans had been accessary to their deaths were 
such, that he was publicly hooted by the populace, when the fu- 
neral procession stopped before his palace. ‘This prince was in- 
terested in their demise ; but a stronger motive for accusing him 
was his well known depravity. The hypocritical decency which 
ithad been thought necessary to assume at the period when Louis 
XLV. was compelled by age and debility to give up the gallantry 
which characterized his early amours, became useless under 
the regent ; neither was its place supplied by any of the masks 
which debauchery is sometimes forced to wear. Every vice be- 
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came barefaced; and those who felt no natural inclination to li- 
bertinism were obliged to affect it. Nothing but the history of 
the times can convey an idea of its disgusting profligacy; and, 
while the populace was insulting the ashes of the fallen monarch 
whom, when successful, they adored, the court, with still less de- 
cency, was hurrying on to its pleasures, without respecting the 
time of mourning, which even foreigners respected. - 

When Lewis XV. succeeded to the throne, it was hoped 
that the young monarch, whom his instructors had endeavoured to 
inspire with a love of virtue, would do much toward improving 
the morals of the court. The ministry of Fleury had a tendency 
to the same effect. Libertinism reassumed its mask; the arts of 
seduction were substituted in the room of avowed sensuality ; and 
individual attachment, of indiscriminate profligacy. The economy 
of Fleury too had softened down the spirit of public cupidity, 
which had been increasing since the system of Law. But this 
appearance of reform did not last long. ‘The true disposition of 
the king, and his love of pleasure began to show themselves, such 
as they ever afterwards proved, for the misfortune of his country. 

Louis XV. had all the vices and littlenesses of his predecessor, 
without any of the factitious greatness which the vanity of the 
latter, directed to brilliant occupations, had created. ‘The royal 
etiquette to which he was compelled was an annoyance to him, 
and in the midst of pomp, his longing was after his private apart- 
ments. He was not however influenced, in his taste for retire- 
ment, by any motive of employing his time to advantage, but by 
a selfish repugnance for the world, and the desire of indulging, 
unseen and uncontrolled, in voluptuousness. Weak, incapable 
of taking a decided part in any thing, even in his amours, he allowed 
himself many waverings and inconstancies, and was tossed about 
between the ardour of new desires, and the ascendancy of his ac- 
customed favourite. Madame de Pompadour had acquired over 
him, not merely the power which superior beauty and accom- 
plishments create, but the influence which artfulness, and the 
constant exercise of servile complacency, judiciously mingled with 
disguised authority, quickly and permanently assume over a weak 
and corrupted mind. She tolerated his amours, as long as she 
saw they were confined to passion; but she interposed her 
ascendancy the moment she could apprehend a rival, not of affec- 
tion, but of power. The best method to make this system lasting, 
was to procure a rapid succession of the same seductions ; and 
thus, whether by the sole wish of the master, or, as some have 
said, by the artifices of the mistress, the parc aux. cerfs was 
established. —(p. 158.) We dare not proceed with the sequel of 
this reign, in which the monarch drained the lowest dregs of pro- 
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fligacy, and expired in the filth in which it had long been his de 
light to wallow. 

The accession of Louis XVI. promised a different scene of 
morality at court. He had been represented by the debauchees of 
his grandfather’s court as tyrannically austere, and by none more 
than by the favourite : he was, however, of a serious, gentle nature, 
and his timidity gave him an air of diffidence and reserve, because 
he was afraid of allowing scope to the benevolence of his heart. He 
was wrapped up in his royal consort, the daughter of Maria The- 
resa, who, young, beautiful, and thoughtless, ingenuously indulged 
in the vast store - of pleasure with which her situation abounded. 
Her attachment to her husband was more respectful than ardent ; 
and the etiquette to which she was constrained displeased her. 
If the king was found by his courtiers to be too grave, the queen 
was condemned for too lively a disregard to established forms, 
and too general a wish to please ; but both were praised, and 
justly for their benevolence. Neither the one nor the other had 
formed an exact notion of the dangerous region which their pre- 
sence enlivened ; and, in a short time, they became exposed to the 
most malignant satire. Both were formed for a different period 
from that in which they lived. Louis was too weak, too timid, to 
take a decided part either for or against the innovations which 
time was gathering into a storm, at the verge of the horizon; and 
openly and boldly to support or to oppose the doctrines of the 
philosophistical theorists. Marie Antoinette, whom no adversity 
had taught, too lightly threw aside the ceremonies which consti- 
tuted so large and so important a portion of the political institu- 
tions of France. She accustomed her courtiers to a good-na- 
tured but imprudent condescension, which often encouraged their 
ambition, aud the natural consequence of which was disappoint- 
ment mixed with discontent. If, upon the whole, the morals of 
this royal couple, and the example set by the throne, be com- 
pared with those of any preceding reign, they will be found to be 
infinitely better. But the seeds of immorality had been sown in 
the court, and beyond the court; and the actual monarch, with 
his queen, was destined to pay the forfeit which had been incurred 
by his ancestors. 

How much more difficult is it for a monarch to reform a 
nation already corrupted, than to corrupt a people already so dis- 
posed to levity as the French! The example of Louis XVI. was 
not enough to produce an amendment, and the less so because it 
was not effectually seconded by the Queen. The morals of the 
court became less scandalous than they had been during the for- 
mer reign, but we cannot say that they were much more pure. 
The result of all the efforts made to improve them was to give 
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greater refinement to corruption, to bestow on every vice its best 
ornaments, and to embellish, more than to correct, or even to 
conceal immorality. Every ingenious sophistry was resorted to 
to give countenance and support to every pernicious practice, in 
which the great and wealthy too often permit themselves to in- 
dulge without reflecting upon its consequences. As Montesquieu 
had, to the great annoyance of his countrymen, very justly ob- 
served, the principle of monarchies is not virtue, but honour ; and 
honour is the most subtile sophist that ever undertook to make a 
bad cause appear the best, and give a varnish to the worst. It 
long had reigned in France. ‘ ‘Tout est perdu hors lhonneur’ 
said the monarch who refused to perform his treaties, and pro- 
tested before a notary against fulfilling his obligations! By the 
perversion of principle, and the abuse of language, the oldest 
vices were tolerated, nay respected, if they but wore new names, 
and were clothed in new embellishments. Illicit love termed 
gallantry; seduction allied with the ideas of perseverance and 
success, of superior accomplishments and triumph; adultery 
united with constancy, nay often with variety, murder committed 
in defence of honour; dishonesty practised in obedience to the 
same divinity, were the dulcia vitia of the court and its depen- 
dencies. Ina word, the only thing banished from good company, 
and those who copied its usages, was the deformity of vice, not 
its practice; and all that was necessary was to disguise it under 
elegant forms, to make it a welcome inmate there. ‘The princes 
were young. The oldest brother of the kmg—now Louis 
XVIII.—was absorbed by study. The youngest, now Monsieur, 
Count d’Artois, followed the inclinations of his years, and was 
expensive. The king’s aunts were more liberally treated by their 
nephew than they had been by their father. The Dukes of 
Orleans and Chartres possessed immense revenues, and were in- 
directly the causes of much expense at court. The two branches 
of Condé, less opulent, demanded frequent assistance of the 
crown. But all of them indulged in the luxury and frivolity of 
the times, and stood too high upon the pinnacle of fortune to 
regard the consequences which might accrue to meaner mortals, 
and finally to themselves, from their immoderate indulgences. 
One of the scourges of the times was the mfluence which this 
elegant depravity had given to the fair sex in the most serious 
concerns, if, indeed, any concerns were considered as such by the 
French. ‘Their ascendancy was so great, that the most important 
employments were filled up by persons of their nomination, who 
submitted even to be directed and commanded by them, and who 
repaid them by the most servile condescension. The fate of 
France, of twenty-five millions of subjects, peace or war, —— 
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which involved the tranquillity of empires, hung upon the weak 
and capricious will of mistresses, whose only merit was dexterity 
at carrying on an intrigue, and blinding stronger minds against 
the access of truth. We have seen it admitted as an acknow- 
ledged fact, that the French women were superior to our country- 
women ; and we could quote passages which attempt to explain 
the causes of this superiority. The discussions we have read 
upon this matter reminded us a little of ‘ the golden tooth,’ and 
might have been spared, had the writers taken the trouble of 
merely ascertaining the fact—a fact which we most strenuously 
deny, and upon what we think most solid grounds. 

That the women of France may have appeared superior 
to English women, in some points, we readily admit; but a 
little examination destroys the illusion. ‘They appeared to be so, 
because they stood prominent upon a darker ground ; but the en- 
tire picture was of a more dusky hue. They had many light ac- 
complishments, to which they gave the uimost grace; and they 
most particularly possessed the art of displaying all they had ac- 
quired. ‘Their study was.always to catch some better light, some 
more favourable attitude for the exhibition of their charms. A 
grain of learning turned the balance between them and the males 
who surrounded them, more easily than a whole quintal could do 
between the men and women of this country; and they spread 
over an immeasurable surface, the little erudition they possessed. 
Besides this too, the number of French women who were re- 
markable, was extremely small. ‘They inhabited the metropolis, 
the stage of France; they formed coteries, and were generally 
gallant. When learning became the faction, philosophers were, 
in spite of themselves, converted into hommes a bonnes fortunes, 
and obliged to have an attachment. But independently of the 
reputation of Voltaire, d’Alembert and Co. what figure would 
Mesdames de Chatelet, du Deffand, de l’Espinasse, &c. have 
made,—where would they rank among the celebrated females of 
Britain? and how many could we not quote infinitely superior to 
them in this country? But they were collected mto one focus, 
where all the rest was fluttering twilight and uncertain dawn ; and 
into that focus was brought every adventitious aid, every addition 
that could make it more remarkable. These literary coteries were 
something like the Academies and Institutes of France, which 
would give a very unjust idea of the true state of knowledge 
there, and particularly of its diffusion. The ladies of that country 
who, in sterling knowledge and acquirements, in true mental im- 
provement, can be put upon a level with the general mass of our 
female population, may bear about the same proportion to the re- 
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are without information; and neither in the one nor in the other is 
there any intermediate degree. . 

From the situation of things which we have been attempting to 
describe, are we to infer that a revolution was necessary to reform 
the abuses existing in France; or that it had been better to allow 
them perpetually to continue, and apply no remedy to the dis- 
order? Certainly the picture is bad, and the state of which it is 
a correct likeness is in a condition which calls aloud for relief. 
But achange should be attempted only where there is a probabi- 
lity of success, and in well weighing that most important of all 
questions, the whole prudence of the undertaking consists. Now, 
in this very bad condition, how great was the probability that re- 
form was practicable; and that more good than evil would issue 
from the experiment? 

When nations that have very long been free become suddenly 
enslaved ; when they have been entrapped or surprized into des- 
potism, some hope may remain of an efficacious regeneration. 
We repeat, suddenly ; for when the progress of enthralment has 
been so gradual as to allow the possibility of perceiving it, little 
is to be expected ; and slavery then stands upon its most solid 
basis—the want of national virtue. But when all the previous 
history of a people shows their little tendency to liberty, together 
with a constant inclination to every thing that is in opposition to 
it, no rational expectation can be founded that they will exchange 
their galling yoke for the sounder restraint of good government. 
To a nation that always has been free, the hour of its greatest de- 
gradation may be the preparatory season of its future good; but that 
hour must be short: to a nation that never has been free, every 
additional corruption rivets its chains. The one is roused by vice 
to indignation ; the other sinks under its. pressure and its allure- 
ments, and the worst is the forerunner of something still more 
deplorable. Oppression draws on oppression, and every attempt 
to remove it makes it more severe. The history of the world 
confirms this melancholy law in political philosophy, which Mon- 
tesquieu first announced ; that free nations may have a liberator; 
but that enslaved nations can know no ruler but one who. enslaves 
them more deeply. The regular rotation of all who, in the midst 
of universal progress, while.other nations have been gaining |li- 
berty, and every department of human knowledge has been ad- 
vancing, have remained stationary in the career of legislation and 
policy, is from despotism to anarchy, and back again from anarchy 
to despotism. Certainly they who observed the revolution of 
France, upon these principles, might easily, at its first.onset, have 
foretold the issue. But there is something so noble, so hallowed 
in the name of liberty, something so elevating in the contemplation 
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of a people that seem to struggle for their rights, that error in this 
case is more amiable than truth; and well may the old and con- 
stant votaries of freedom, the first Christian nation by whom it 
was enjoyed, they who have taught it to the empires which they 
have created, be deceived by the generous illusions that all men 
are, like themselves, capable of possessing it without abuse. But 
though they may not have had sufficient experience of the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking, when it first was tried, yet surely years of 
ineffectual pursuit, marked by more misery than ever was summed 
up into the same space of time, are enough to open the eyes of 
all whose blindness is not caused by passion and prejudice. 

One of the first prognostics from which unfavourable inferences 
of the French revolution might be drawn, was, that it did not break 
out at the proper moment ; that is to say, when vice and the horror 
which vice should inspire, were at the highest pitch. Had the 
general indignation shown itself when Louis XIV. , more occupied 
with his amours than with the care of his people, turned his 
thoughts toward his subjects, only to confirm his own despotism ; 
when, yielding to the seductions of a very artful mistress, in his 
ripe age, after making dupes and victims of those whose affections 
he had really won, he revoked the humane act of Henry LV. and 
almost made a-second St. Bartholomew; when a first, a second 
and a third time he ravaged the Palatinate, and carried his ambition 
as far as his means allowed ; then, indeed, it might have been said 
that a sense of justice had roused the nation. But, on the con- 
trary, the glory of his arms lulled them to obedience. Or, had 
the French rebelled even when this monarch, sunk,in years, and 
worn out by his unjust aggressive wars, had become the drivelling 
tool of a hypocritical favourite, worn out like himself; then it might 
have been supposed that the lost splendour of their nation had 
given them better feelings. Had the orgies, the debaucheries, the 
profligate expenses of the Regent provoked their violent inter- 
ference, still we might say they bad just reason for revolt. Had 
they pulled down the walls of the only Christian harem that ever 
did exist—that in which Louis XV. at the expense of millions 
wrung from his impoverished people, treasured up the female 
virtue of his nation, for the purpose of polluting it; had they 
raged against his low and mean cupidity, which speculated upon 
public wants, to fill his private purse; or against his still more 
disgusting sensuality, that had subdued him to a common prosti- 
tute, to a Du Barry ; we might have applauded their indignation, 
and conceived good hopes from their sensibility to ill. But it was 
not thus that they acted: many of these things they beheld with 
indifference ; many with admiration. Not moved to anger while 
the extreme of vice was before their eyes, they felt the lesser evil 
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when the greater was gone by. They exclaimed against the de- 
pravity of the court, when im the monarch they saw the model of 
conjugal fidelity; and in his consort, the unsuspecting openness, 
the unguarded candour which give assurance of the best intentions. 
They found that despotism was insupportable at the moment 
when it had ceased to be unlimited ; they branded with the name 
of tyrant the only king, who during centuries had of himself pro- 
posed to mitigate his own authority; and they railed at the public 
burdens at the period of their least oppression. It is unfair to 
say, in this case, that it is the last drop which makes the cup over- 
flow. The cup was full long before this period; and, if ever it 
should have overflowed, it was when the draught was nearest to 
the brim. Then, indeed, the torrents of fury which issued from 
it would have been natural. But the men who headed the revo- 
lution had no thought of this kind; neither was it the weight of 
real ills that made them complain. ‘They found a king who was 
ready te grant them what was just and salutary; and they set no 
bounds to their demands. ‘They saw him humane and upright ; 
weak through benevolence; timid through the apprehension of not 
having the means to de good enough; fearful of not accomplishing 
his philanthropic intentions ; and they marked him out as their 
victim. In the gentleness of his nature they saw nothing but an 
opportunity for wresting authority from his hands, and dividing it 
among themselves; of tearing the state to atoms, and of frustrating 
the good he was preparing for them. If, in the entire French 
nation, there was one man who, independently of his own private 
interests, and: of his passions, meant well to his country; who 
had fairly studied the means of creating its welfare, and disposing 
it to a better series of ages than it ever had experienced; who had 
acquired the necessary knowledge to those ends, and was capable 
and anxious to practise them, Louis XVI. was that man ;—and 
THEREFORE he was murdered. 





Art. IX.— Memoires of the last Ten Years of the Reign of King 
George II. By Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. From the 
original MSS. 2 vols. 4to. 1822. 


HIS is the work to which we alluded at the close of our review 

of Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, and of which we had formed 
such agreeable expectations. It costs us something to give up our 
prejudices and partialities; but we are bound in truth to say that our 
agreeable expectations have been cruelly disappointed. ‘The topics, 
indeed, may be of greater importance, and the talents with which 
they are handled are not inferior to what we expected from Horace 
Walpole; but they are topics and talents of a kind wholly di/- 
ferent 
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ferent from what we anticipated. The matter belongs rather to 
history than to memoirs; while, on the other hand, historical events 
and characters are disfigured and, we are sorry to be obliged to say, 
traduced with all the malignity of political party and of private 
enmities. 

We have little or nothing to complain of as to Walpole’s facts ; 
they are for the most part well known, and are in general correctly 
stated; but we have to complain of the suppression of circum- 
stances which ought in candour to have been given, and, above 
all, to deplore the injuries done to private character by attributing 
the lowest and basest motives to almost every person whom he 
happens to mention. By these means, and by the use of dispa- 
raging or contumelious epithets, he disfigures, and sometimes 
totally alters, the complexion of facts, and mixes truth and false- 
hood together in a confusion which it is very hard to unravel. The 
result is to represent all the public men of his day as the most 
infamous tribe of villains that ever existed. Satisfied as we are 
that most of these imputations are false or calumnious, we think it 
is our first duty to expose them; and, in a case where so much 
depends on the character of the narrator, to examine that character 
by such lights as may have survived the lapse of time and the 
original obscurity of the transactions. We are aware that we un- 
dertake no easy task. To make what is called an entertaining 
article out of such a book, would not be difficult—we should have 
little to do but to select, and we should, for that narrow purpose, 
probably select the very passages which we the most deplore: but 
as we are—above all things—anxious for truth and justice, we shall 
dedicate the space which is permitted to us, not to what may amuse 
a cursory reader, but what may do justice to public character, and 
to historical truth. ~ ; 

The history of the MS. itself is curious, and not wholly unim- 
portant, in consjdering the character of the author. It was written 
at or about the time the transactions took place, viz. from 1751 
to 1760; and in Walpole’s will, dated 21st March, 1790, he states 
that there are in his library two chests, marked A and B,* of which 
that marked A, he desires may, immediately after his decease, be 
corded and sealed, and so kept till the Earl of Waldegrave, 
his niece’s son, shall be twenty-five years of age. Under these 
provisions, the chest A was, in 1810, delivered to the present Lord 
Waldegrave, and found to contain, inter alia, these Memoirs. His 





* Of the chest B, and of the other MSS. found in chest A, we have no account given 
in these volumes; but it cannot be unfair to state that they are said tu contain much per- 
sonality and indelicacy—so much, indeed, that the editor and proprietor of the pre- 
sent work are said to entertain great doubts whether these other MSS. are fit fur pub- 
lication. 
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lordship cannot be accused of too great haste in giving them to the 
public; he has literally fulfilled both the Horatian injunctions; 
the Memoirs were kept unexamined for twenty-five years, and un- 
published for nine years more: and it is understood that, on the 
question of publication, his lordship submitted his judgment to that 
of Lord Holland, and that Lord Holland is the editor of the work. 

Whatever may be thought of the Memoirs, it must be admitted 
that Lord Waldegrave has acted with strict propriety; and there 
are many reasons which must have pointed out cool Holland as 
the fittest person whom he could consult. Lord Holland is the 
grandson of the.only man to whom Walpole showed even the 
appearance of political attachment, and he is also one of those 
whom he the most cruelly traduces. Lord Holland’s family has 
been connected with many of the persons mentioned in the Me- 
moirs, and the society in which he has lived; and the family papers 
which have descended to him, have made him familiar with the 
more secret history of the two last reigns. In addition to this, 
Lord Holland is himself an author, and the more capable, there- 
fore, of judging what might be and what might not be fit for pub- 
lication, and of contributing that literary assistance which is ex- 
pected from an editor. 

Many persons have doubted whether these volumes should, 
under any circumstances, have been published ; but although we 
may regret that they were written, we can hardly venture to dissent 
from the reasons which determined the publication. The editor 
has proved abundantly that the author intended that the Memoirs 
should be published, 

* And the term fixed for opening the chest seems to mark the distance 
ef time when he thought they might be made public without impropriety. 
Ten years have elapsed since that period, and more than sixty years 
since the last of the historical events he commemorates in this work. 
No man is now alive whose character or conduct is the subject of praise 
er censure in these Memoires.’— Pref. p. vii. 


We do not think that this last consideration would a/one have 
justified Lord Holland in lending a hand to the propagation of so 
much slander as this work contains: the reputations of fathers and 
grandfathers are dear to the children in any class of life; but in 
the higher orders, where the relationship is so notorious, and where 
the parent and descendants occupy the same public station, bear 
the same title, run the same race of public emulation, and aspire 
to the same offices and the same consideration, it is not very 
satisfactory to be told, ‘'To be sure your father is called a fool, and 
or grandfather a scoundrel, but they are both dead.’ Lord Hol- 
and himself gives a practical proof of the insufficiency of this kind 
of consolation, for on one or two of the occasions in which Walpole 
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imputes bad actions and worse motives to Mr. Fox, his Lordship’s 
filial affection induces him to subjoin a note in his defence. His 
lordship also, on some occasions, feels it necessary to do similar 
justice to other victims of Walpole’s malevolence ; but, as often as 
he does, he invalidates the reasoning of this passage of his preface. 

But Lord Holland’s sanction of the publication may, we think, 
be defended on higher and surer grounds. 

We may, in the first place, observe that the postponement of the 
publication would not have ensured the suppression of the work; 
and if the Memoirs were ever to come to light, Lord Holland 
judged rightly in thinking that the sooner they appeared the better ; 
for much may be contradicted to-day which in fifty years would 
pass for irrefragable truth. The pain which persons may feel at 
finding their parents and friends traduced is in some degree com- 
pensated by the consideration that the calumny is made at a time 
when it is not altogether too late to question it, and that every year’s 
delay would have added to the force of the falsehood. 

If it be asked whether Lord Holland might not have been able 
to accomplish the destruction of the MS.—we answer, that we 
doubt, first, whether he coud, and, secondly, whether he ought to 
have done so; and, thirdly, we know that the mere destruction of 
these Memoirs would not have entirely effected the intended object. 
It is no more than justice to Lord Holland (thinking as we do of 
the publication) to say a few words on each of these points. 

In the first place, we doubt whether a family deriving, under 
Walpole’s bequests, considerable property, could with propriety 
have suppressed the Memoirs bequeathed in the same will and 
with as evident an intention that the public should enjoy the Me- 
moirs, as that his other legatees should enjoy Strawberry Hill. At 
all events this was no question for Lord Holland’s decision; the 
question was—whether the Memoirs should be published now, by 
a person of known honour and integrity, with a corrective com- 
mentary and with the opportunity of re ape left to other 
times and other hands in which their malignity would be unalloyed, 
Besides these considerations, both the pecuniary and literary value 
of the MS. were, no doubt, taken into account. Lord Holland 
must have felt some difficulty in advising the suppression of that 
which has produced its proprietor 2000/., and, much as his lord- 
ship must have blamed the personalities of the narrative, he could 
not but see that there were other parts of considerable literary 
talent, and of some public importance. 

But there is still another and, we think, much more weighty 
consideration. 4 large portion of the malignity has been already 
published, and in a way which has given it currency without awaken- 
ing suspicion or provoking contradiction: we mean in Walpole’s 
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Correspondence. His letters to General Conway, Messrs. Mon- 
tague and Bentley and some other correspondents, contain the 
scattered elements of the Memoirs. The characters of George 
II., the Princess Dowager, the Dukes of Cumberland, Newcastle 
and Devon, Lords Hardwicke, Mansfield and Bute, Mr. Pelham, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, &c. are all marked with the same defamatory 
colours in the Correspondence as in the Memoirs ; but with a very 
different result: the apparently candid and careless sketches made 
in the confidence of a private letter have produced impressions 
which will be, we trust, destroyed when the reader sees the whole 
malignity collected and embodied in such a code of libel as that 
before us. Such, at least, has been the effect on our mind. A 
great familiarity with Walpole’s correspondence had, we confess, 
discoloured in our eyes most of the public characters of his day ; 
and, neither seeing nor guessing any secret cause of malevolence, 
we gave credit to assertions which we are now—by the perusal of 
Memoirs—convinced to be either absolute falsehoods or gross 
exaggerations ; and, however paradoxical it may appear, we think 
the characters of the many considerable persons whom he abuses 
will be cleared, by this publication, of some of the imputations 
which the world had previously believed. 

In forming our judgment of this work, it is very important to 
compare it with the published correspondence, aud we shall find that 
the Memoirs were written, like the letters, in all the heat and blind- 
ness of faction, and under all the excitements of party feeling, 
offended vanity, and personal disgust. ‘There is abundant evidence, 
too, that he did not take the trouble of correcting even the most 
flagrant mistakes when once made; and yet, late in life, when 
Mr. Pinkerton expressed to him some intention of writing the 
history of the Reign of George the Second, our consistent chro- 
nicler dissuades him from undertaking such a work too soon.— It 
should not,’ he says, ‘ be attempted impetuous/y, or with precipi- 
tation, (Works, vol. v. p. 657.) This advice is amusing from one 
who, we now find, had, thirty years before, written this same his- 
tory with all the precipitation and impetuosity of a daily news- ' 
paper. But in truth, in all Walpole did there was a strong taint 
of paradox and affectation; and he wrote these volumes, as he 
built Strawberry Hill, chiefly for effect, and without much atten- 
tion to plain truth and sober localities. His two strongest tastes 
were for antiquities and memoirs; and as his gothic propensities 
Jed him to turn a citizen’s box into a half-castle-half-cloister, so he 
thought it necessary to enliven our dull English politics with the 
scandal of Bussi Rabutin and the Fronde of the Cardinal de Retz. 
His buildings and his writings are equally submitted to his little 
Commitice of taste: Mr. Bentley with the same pencil designs 
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gothic ceilings for his library and allegorical portraits for bis Me- 
moirs : and whether politics or a landscape was his object, whether 
he looked on nature, animate or inanimate, he delighted to con- 
template her through stained glass. Had he even attempted to 
write with impartiality, we know enough of his disposition to be 
assured that he could not have attained it. His first care would 
have been that his work should be amusing, and scandal was, he 
knew, a more agreeable ingredient than mere truth ;—‘ pour passer 
une soirée délicieuse—says a great observer of human nature— 
nous nous amusames a déchirer le prochain.’ 

Yet even in this view he has, we think, failed: some readers 
have pronounced the Memoirs to be absolutely dull; and every one 
will agree that, as matters of amusement, they are in no wise com- 
parable to his Letters; in truth the subjects and characters are too 
historical ; and the levities, and scandals—which amuse us in private 
Memoirs and familiar Letters—are sadly out of place when mixed 
up with debates in the House of Commons, proceedings of courts- 
martial and deliberations of the cabinet. Walpole, with his infor- 
mation and talents, would have made, perhaps a useful, certainly a 
most amusing book, if he had taken one of two courses :—f, in his 
maturer age, he had worked up his materials into an impartial chro- 
nicle, omitting the factious enmities of the moment, and not ac- 
counting for actions by the motives which, in the heat of party, men 
impute to one another so rashly, so boldly, and so falsely ;—or, if he 
had written Memoirs of his own share in the transactions which he 
relates and of the motives and objects of himself and those with 
whom he acted: but unhappily he bas confounded history and me- 
moirs, and instead of his own and his friends’ motives, which he 
might have known, he pretends to give us the motives of their an- 
tagonists only, which he could not have known—in short, he has 
written a party pamphlet in two quarto volumes, which affords us 
about as fair a view of the characters of individuals, as the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of our day affords of Ministers, or the Courier of the 
Opposition. 

The leading facts and the course of events related are, as we 
have said, generally correct, and may be found in our ordinary 
histories; most of the private intrigues are already known to the 
world by Dodington’s Diary, Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, and 
some similar publications. In the way, therefore, of historical 
information, there is little or nothing new to communicate to our 
readers; nor is it possible to reduce the ‘ farrago libelli’ into any 
thing like a systematic exposition. We shall therefore endeavour 
to show not so much what is written, as the spirit in which it 
was composed, and shall select for observation those prominent 
features which give its peculiar character to the whole work. a 
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We gladly begin this topic with praise—Horace Walpole is an 
old hero of ours, and we are pleased when he will permit us to 
continue to admire him. The best and most useful parts of these 
Memoirs are, his reports of the debates to which he was a party in 
the House of Commons, and particularly of some of the speeches 
of Mr. Pitt; and they are not merely so superior to, but so essen- 
tially different from any thing which we have m the way of Parlia- 
mentary Reports, that—for this reason alone, if there had been 
no other—Lord Holland might justify his share in the publication 
of the work. It was not till his late Majesty’s reign that parliament 
connived at an avowed publication of its debates; but from the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover, some account of the proceed- 
ings of both houses found its way, though at long intervals and 
under different subterfuges, to the public—Some good natured 
member furnished, or some discreet auditor in the gallery noted, the 
names, order, and votes of the speakers, and perhaps, now and then, 
some slight sketch of their respective arguments ; and those outlines 
other ingenious persons were employed to fill up, or rather to swell 
out into a regular debate, which had, we presume, all the resem- 
blance to what really passed, which might be expected from a 
portrait, the colours of which were to be laid on bya person who 
had never seen the original. ‘This want of fidelity, as well as the 
delay of many mouths before they appeared, rendered these accounts 
of the debates very unsatisfactory, and we find accordingly that some 
members were in the habit of making notes of what had passed, 
either for their own use or for the amusement of their friends and 
correspondents. A comparison of some of these authentic sketches 
with the pompous reports of the periodical press, are to be found in 
the more modern editions of the parliamentary debates, and will 
serve to show how very unlike the reality the latter are; but nothing 
that we have met equals the brilliancy, vivacity and truth, of some 
few of Horace Walpole’s reports ;—they are, in general, very short, 
and of course imperfect as to the expression; but the object, the 
manner, the spirit of the speakers, are admirably preserved, and we 
very much doubt whether a detailed report, such as is now made 
diurnally, could give so strong an impression of the real course and 
effect of the debate, as Walpole does in a few lines.— He does all 
that can be done; he gives you the object of the speaker; his most 
prominent topics; when he can catch them, a few of the most pro- 
minent expressions; and the effect produced on his auditors, whe- 
ther friends, antagonists, or neutrals; we select as an instance, not 
perhaps the best, but the shortest report which we have been able 
to light upon. 


__* Another election petition being in agitation, the house thin and 
idle, a younger Delaval had spoken pompously and abusively against 
the 
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the petitioner, and had thrown the house into a laughter on the topics 
of bribery and corruption. Pitt, who was in the gallery, started, and 
came down with impetuosity, and with all his former fire, said “ He 
had asked what occasioned such an uproar; lamented to hear a laugh 
on such a subject as bribery! Did we try within the house to diminish 
our own dignity, when such attacks were made upon it from without? 
that it was almost lost! that it wanted support! that it had long been 
vanishing ! scarce possible to recover it! that he hoped the Speaker 
would extend a saving hand to raise it: he only could restore it—yet 
scarce he! He called on all to assist, or else we should only sit to re- 
gister the arbitrary edicts of one too powerful subject!” This thunder- 
bolt thrown in a sky so long serene, confounded the audience : Murray 
crouched, silent and terrified. Legge scarce rose to say with great 
humility, “ That he had been raised solely by the Whigs, and if he fell 
sooner or later, he should pride himself in nothing but in being a 
Whig.”—vol. i. p. 353. 

See what a picture is here—a thin and idle house—Mr. Pitt 
careless in the gallery—the foolish laugh below—the start—the 
fire—the thunderbolt in a sky so long serene—the confusion of the 
audience—the terror and silence of the bold and voluble Murray, and 
the deprecatory humility of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—all, 
all are painted with a spirit and a force, of: which the ordinary style 
of reporting could not convey the slightest idea. 

But here, we are sorry to say, our applause must end,—there is 
no other branch of-the work which we can call valuable. There are 
indeed many striking passages, some interesting anecdotes, and a 
few curious facts; but these merits—and they are thinly scattered 
through a thousand quarto pages—are generally purchased at the 
expense of truth and justice ; and in the following observations we 
shall be obliged to examine Walpole’s own veracity and honour, in- 
stead of criticising his topics or his style. 

We shall begin by selecting, as a specimen of the general tone of 
the work, a passage which may serve to show at once the merits 
and the faults of the writer:—the chief facts are true, the addi- 
tional circumstances false ; the style is clever and striking, and the 
slander bold, amusing, and atrocious. 

‘ The king went again to see the princess, after the Prince's death, 
and settled with her the new governor and preceptors for the children, 
Lord North had lately been entrusted with the care of Prince George, 
with the promise of an earldom; an amiable, worthy man, of no great 
genius, unless compared with his successor. The Pelhams, who had 
now laid a plan of perpetuating that power, which by so many accidents 
had dropt into their hands, determined to beset the young prince en- 
tirely with their own creatures. Lord North was removed to make 
way for Lord Harcourt, who wanted a governor himself, as much as 
the Duke of Newcastle was likely to do by parting with Stone, who was 
to be the real engine of their policy, while Lord Harcourt, who = 
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civil and sheepish, did not threaten them with traversing their scheme, 
or teaching the young prince any otber arts than what he knew himself, 
hunting and drinking. Stone, lately grown a personal favorite with the 
king during the journies to Hanover, was a dark, proud man, very able 
and very mercenary. The other preceptor was Hayter, Bishop of 
Norwich, a sensible, well-bred man, natural son of Blackbourn,* the 
jolly old Archbishop of York, who had all the manners of a man of 
quality, though he had been a buccaneer, and was a clergyman; but 
he retained nothing of his first profession, except his seraglio.’—vol. i. 
p- 74. 

Here every creature that is named is marked with some con- 
tumely, and at this distance of time it is not easy to disprove such 
assertions; but let us examine them by such light as we have. If 
Lord North was a subservient blockhead, why should he have been 
displaced to make way for another ?—the one fool would probably 
have been as innocuous to the Pelhams as the other; and it turns 
out that the change was for the worse, even in this narrow view; 
for Lord Harcourt was so little of a ‘ creature’ of the Pelhams, that, 
within two years, he resigned his place, and threw, by his decided 
conduct, his supposed creators into great difficulties. But ‘ the 
sheepish Lord Harcourt would teach the prince nothing but hunting 
and drinking ;’ these to be sure are no very valuable acquirements, 
but, at least, they were good old English practices; but lo! ina few 
pages after, Walpole describes this jolly fox-hunter, as ‘ minute 
and strict in trifles, and as teaching the prince nothing but ¢ to /urn 
out his tues !’—and some pages farther we are told that the sheepish, 
drunken, trifling Lord Harcourt, ‘ though little accustomed to speak 
in public, spoke in the House of Lords with great grace and 
propriety,’ ‘ with decency, consistency, and integrity. —p. 283. 
Writing, as we have before said, from day to day, and under the 
impulse of the moment, Walpole was unable, at last, to reconcile 
his discordant statements ; the first character was written when the 
author was of a different party from Lord Harcourt, and the second 
when, upon that Lord’s resignation, Walpole endeavoured, as we 
shall afterwards see, to make him subservient to his own factious 
views. 

As to the accusations of bastardy and profligacy, brought against 
the bishop and archbishop; they were probably either the creatures 
of Walpole’s own anxiety to draw striking characters, or the echo 
of some of those slanderous murmurs which always accompany 





* Archbishop Blackbourn seems to have been a man of sense and wit, and a lucky 
reply of his contributed to the exaltation of the excellent Bishop Butler. Butler was 
living in great obscurity in a country parish. Queen Caroline one day happened to ask 
the archbishop whether the pious Mr. Butler was not dead ?—* No, madam,’ answered 
+ negaaa ‘ but he is buried.’ The witty reproach had its effect, and Butler became & 
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persons who rise from inferior stations to eminence. This vulgar 
detraction Walpole delights to register against every body, but par- 
ticularly against the heads of the church; and thus he furnishes 
Archbishop Blackbourn with a bastard. Thus Archbishop Stone 
was an ambitious priest, without either learning or sanctity, (p. 244. 
386.) Archbishop Secker was a dissenter and man-midwife, and 
president of an atheistical club.* (p. 56.) Bishop Johnson of Glo- 
cester drank the Pretender’s health on bis knees, and was suspected 
of not confining himself to convivial treason. (p.270.) Archbishop 
Gilbert ‘ was composed of that common mixture, ignorance, mean- 
ness, and arrogance.’ (vol. ii. p. 194.) Of the credit dug to these 
loose insinuations our readers will be enable to judge when they 
find how little Walpole’s positive assertions are to be believed. He 
tells us, without any hesitation, that Bishop Hayter was a natural 
son of Archbishop Blackbourn’s. Now, we have before us extracts 
from the registers of the parish of Chagford, in Devonshire, which 
prove that the Bishop, Thomas Hayter, was ‘ the son of George 
Hayter, Rector of this parish, and of Grace, his wife’! and that 
Thomas was one of a family of not fewer, we believe, than ten 
children. 

In a similar style, but on a more extensive scale, the greater part 
of these volumes is employed in defaming the characters of every 
personage of every class of whom he has occasion to speak ; 
of the thousand names which he mentions, one, and only one, (as 
the editor well remarks,) escapes vituperation,—that one is Ge- 
neral Conway; if a new Horace Walpole were now writing, he 
might not want excuses for giving an ill natured explanation of this 
single exception; we only observe it, as the editor does, for the 
sake of proving, by the single exception, how general and therefore 
how groundless the author’s invectives are. 

. Against all the rest of his fellow-creatures Walpole seems to 
have had the feelings of a tiger-cat, sometimes sportive, sometimes 
ferocious, always cruel. From the earliest periods of his Corres- 
pondence we find him inclined to scandal and satire, and such was 
the natural course of his pen; but, as we shall see by and bye, his 





* The parents of Secker were dissenters, and he for a time pursued the study, though 
not the practice, of medicine and surgery—the third charge is a mere falsehood. There 
is in one of this prelate’s sermons—that on idle words—a passage so applicable to our 
subject, that we cannot resist quoting it. ‘ One raises an idle story to divert the com- 
pany at the expense of a person who, it may be, hath not given the least ground for 
it. A second catches what he hears ; perhaps believes it too hastily ; perhaps does not 
believe it, but tells it notwithstanding. A third fills it up with plausible circumstances : 
the general voice repeats it; and then what every body says passes for certain: if the 
c ition be d with a small spice of wit it is universally relished—but there 
is almost always at the bottom of this practice, a latent malignity of heart agamst our 
fellow creatures.’—Secker’s Sermons, vol, i. p. 153. The whole diseourse is well worth 
reading as an antidote to slander. 
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own little personal concerns embittered his temper in particular 
instances ; and treating all men as he did, with levity or harshness, 
he distinguished those who thwarted his own private objects with 
scorn and hatred. 

This virulent partiality is so obvious and so offensive, that Wal- 
pole himself, towards the conclusion of his work, became couscious 
of it; but instead of erasing his calumnies, or of honestly avowing 
his prejudices, he endeavours to conceal his malice~under an addi- 
tional show of candour, and to barb his shafts with new professions 
of impartiality. We shall lay before our readers, this specimen of 
Jesuitical confession. 


* Severity in some of the characters will be the most striking objection 
made to these Memoirs. His (the author's) dislike to a few persons 
probably sharpened his eyes to their faults, but he hopes never blinded 
them to their virtues—lest it should have done, especially in so inflam- 
mable a nature as his, he admonishes the reader of his greatest preju- 
dices as far as they could have risen from any provocation. From the 
Duke of Cumberland, Mr. Pelham, and Lord Hardwicke, he had re- 
ceived trifling offence; to the two last he avows he had strong aversion. 
From Mr. Fox he felt coldness and ingratitude: by his uncle and the 
Duke of Devonshire, he had been injured—by the former basely betrayed 
—yet of none of these has he failed to speak with praise when he could 
find occasion. The king, the Duke of Newcastle, and others, who do 
hot appear in this work with any signal advantagé, never gave him the 
most distant cause of dissatisfaction.’—vol. ii. p. 335. 


To this he adds a high encomium on his own good qualities, and 
he concludes by claiming for himself ‘ a great sense of honour’— 
‘a most compassionate heart-—‘ great humanity’—‘ the praise of 
being a boundless friend—‘ a bitter, but p/acable enemy,’ and— 
‘ above all, one virtue he possessed in a singular degree—disin- 
terestedness and contempt of money, if he can call that a virtue, 
which was really a passion.’—vol. ii. p. 337. 

Now this is the most artful and malignant mode which could be 
devised of anticipating the charges to which he knew he was liable, 
and of endeavouring to parry them by the apparent candour of an 
apology. But even in this defence, we can detect the cloven foot. 
Let us observe, in the first place, that this confession, such as it is, 
is extorted from him at the end of the ninth year of his libel ; and, 
while the malevolence is worked into every preceding year, and 
every former page, the explanation halts after, and comes when it 
can do little towards removing the impression which the preceding 
volumes have made. 

In the second place, he does not confess the important fact, 
that it was after his private differences with these persons, that he 
began to describe them in such defamatory terms. 

Thirdly— 
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Thirdly—Having never once spoken with praise of any one of 
his characters, (except General Conway,) it is only an additional 
offence to say, that he was ‘ not blinded to their virtues,’ and 
‘spoke of them with praise wherever he could, 

Fourthly—It is false, that ‘ he never had the most distant cause 
of complaint’ against the Duke of Newcastle, as we shall see by 
and by. 

And lastly—We shall prove that the praise of ‘ honour,’ ‘ huma- 
nity,’ and above all ‘ piSINTERESTEDNESs’ which he lavishes on 
himself, is wholly unfounded ; that he was greedy and selfish in 
money matters; and that some of the enmities to which he.so 
slightly and darkly alludes, most probably arose out of disappointed 
avarice. 

It suited Walpole’s purpose to hurry over this explanation in a 
few words, to omit all facts and dates, and to leave his reader as 
much as possible in the dark as to the extent of allowance or abate- 
ment which should be made in the several characters. But we 
must not pass over so hastily that which is the most important part 
of the whole inquiry. 

Although he hints in the foregoing passage, that his aversion to 
Mr. Pelham and Lord Hardwicke may have arisen from trifling 
offences, he, in the general current of the Memoirs, conceals this 
personal pique, and labours to attribute his dislike of those ministers 
and of the Duke of Newcastle, to their having basely betrayed old 
Sir Robert. The passages in which this charge is made, are so 
numerous, that it is unnecessary to specify them,—but we think we 
can show that all this filial piety was a pretence to hide, under a 
more creditable colour, his own personal and paltry motives. It 
is hard, even at this day, to see all the springs of political intrigue 
which are at work amongst ourselves-—how much harder must it be 
to detect those of the last century? Yet we think we shall be able 
to show, from authorities which Walpole himself could not ques- 
tion, that the fall of Sir Robert was not produced by treachery on 
the part of the Pelhams, or of Lord Hardwicke. : 

In the first place we may ask how (had the Pelhams been base 
enough to make such a calculation) could they have foreseen, in the 
beginning of 1742, that Sir Robert's fate was not to include their 
own? who could have guessed, beforehand, Mr. Pulteney’s strange 
conduct, and the wonderful concurrence of events which, after a_ 
violent political storm, subsided in placing the Pelhams at the head 
of affairs? Let it be recollected (and Walpole himself is fond of 
telling a fact so much to the credit of his father’s sagacity) that it 
was Sir Robert himself who determined that course of events, and 
who, as he emphatically said, ‘ turned the key of the closet on Mr. 
Pulteney’: if, then, he was betrayed, it must have been by himself. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, we have the evidence of his family and friends, that he 
was lost by his own inactivity and timidity—in other words, the 
great minister was worn out with age and business. It i$ stated in 
that agreeable little tract called ‘ Walpoliana,’ that 

* The ill success of the Spanish war, the beginning of another in 
1741 about the Austrian Succession, made his situation very perplexed 
and dangerous. The Prince of Wales joined the opposition, and spent 
large sums in elections. A near relation of Sir Robert’s—viz. (his brother,) 
has told me, that the late king would not furnish money enough out.of 
the Civil List to counteract their effect. It would perhaps have been 
the most prudent part at that time for the minister to have resigned; 
he was become unpopular throughout the kingdom, and his measures 
were unsuccessful. The person above-mentioned told me, that he then 
gave him that advice. 

‘I rather believe that he grew indolent and careless, after the death 
of Sir William Windham, and Lord Bolingbroke’s retreat into France, 
and the triumphant manner in which he threw out the famous motion 
in 1741,’—p. 14. 

And again— 

* Sir Robert was well protected by his friends after his fall, particu- 
larly by Mr. Pelham, who had great affection for him, and soon suc- 
ceeded to his power, with universal approbation. He maintained his 
old connections, and was often consulted by them. After having 
undergone more abuse than any minister ever went through, he out- 
lived it all, and died both respected and lamented.’—p. 16. 

The tract called Walpoliana, which has furnished these ex- 
tracts, is a collection of anecdotes relative to Sir Robert Walpole, 
made by Philip, second Earl of Hardwicke, son of the chancel- 
lor, from the information of the Walpole family, and even-of Sir 
Robert himself, who, it appears, after his retirement, admitted his 
young friend into his conversation and confidence—a fact totally in- 
consistent with any belief of his father’s treachery. Nor can we 
omit to notice here, as a curious coincidence, that the son of Lord 
Hardwicke should collect memoirs of Lord Orford; and that the 
son of Lord Orford should collect memoirs of Lord Hardwicke; 
but still more curious and remarkable is the difference between 
the two works. Lord Hardwicke’s tract was never published— 
Walpole’s work was written with an intention of publication: yet 
Lord Hardwicke treats his subject with all the delicacy and favour 
which truth will allow, while Walpole distorts and outrages truth 
by the introduction of gratuitous indecency and malice. 

But, in confirmation of these probabilities, we can produce Sit 
Robert’s own authority. In a private and confidential letter to 
the Duke of Devonshire, dated 2d Feb. 1742, giving an account 
of his resignation, and the efforts of his triumphant antagonists to 
form a new ministry, he distinctly states that ‘ he HIMSELF we 
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rented the Duke of Newcastle’s dismissal ;’ and he intimates that 
the object which made him desirous of keeping some of his own 
friends (viz. the Pelhams) in power, was to preserve a whig admi- 
nistration, (Coxre’s Life, vol. iv. p. 256.)—so that the Duke of 
Newcastle’s remaining in office, so far from being a proof of trea- 
chery, turns out to have been Sir Robert Walpole’s own act, and a 
proof of special confidence and friendship! It would be, perhaps, 
unnecessary to say any thing for Mr. Pelham, because he might 
naturally be supposed to be included in his brother's acquittal; but 
we cannot conceal, on so important a point, this strong additional 
fact stated by Archdeacon Coxe, (vol. iv. p. 327.) that on the death 
of Lord Wilmington, in 1743, it was the influence of old Sir Robert 
which, ‘to the surprize of all men, and of none more than of 
the Duke of Newcastle himself,’ made Mr. Pelham First Lord 
of the Treasury. We have reserved for the last an authority, not 
always trustworthy, but in this particular case conclusive,— Horace 
Walpole’s own!—out of his own mouth we can convict him. 

In 1767 he wrote a pamphlet called ‘ 4 Detection of a late 
Forgery called Le Testament Politique du Chevalier Robert 
Walpole. Amongst the errors of this fabricator he notices— 


‘that there is much discourse on Sir Robert’s resignation, without a 
single hint at the open, known, avowed cause of it—the breach between 
the king and the prince—which Sir Robert never disguised.—JVorks, 
vol, ii. p. 330. 

And again— 

‘Sir Robert Walpole is made to compiain of being abandoned by his 
friends. ‘This is, for once, an undeserved satire on mankind—no fallen 


minister ever experienced such attachment from his friends as he did.’ 
—ib. p. 332. 


Here then we have, on the part of Walpole himself, a complete 
‘detection of his own forgery,’ and with the same stroke of the 
pen he overthrows the credit of two literary impostors, little 
thinking, indeed, that one of them was himself. We cannot con- 
ceive a fuller or clearer refutation of all suspicion of treachery on 
the part of his colleages against the old minister. 

The truth seems to be, that age and its consequent timidity,— 
an administration which had lasted too long,—a storm of unpo- 
pularity artfully raised,—the decided opposition of the Prince of 
Wales—and the eagerness of the worshippers of that rising sun, 
which never rose—all contributed to render it impossible that Sir 
Robert could remain at the helm. Every body, except the king, 
and perhaps himself, felt the necessity of his retiring; and, as we 
have already hinted, he himself planned and executed what no one 
else could have thought of, much less effected—the disappointment 

of 
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of his antagonists, and the succession of his own friends. It is bad 
reasoning, and, as Walpole himself admits, a libel upon our nature, 
to suppose gratuitously, and without necessity, so horrible an agent 
as treachery—a demon should be no more introduced than a deity, 
‘ nisi dignus vindice nodus.’ But if even Sir Robert himself, and 
his brother, and his son, and his intimates, were all mistaken, and 
did not know who were their friends and who were not, Lord Hard- 
wicke, at least, could scarcely be charged with his adherence to the 
Pelhams as a political crime—he was what Walpole is pleased to 
call their creature, and not Sir Robert’s; and indeed Walpole, 
amongst his other oversights and inconsistencies, carries the chan- 
cellor’s defence (though in very abusive language) farther than we 
shouid be disposed to do, if we believed, that he had abandoned 
Sir Robert. 


‘ Sir Philip Yorke, Baron of Hardwicke, and Lord Chancellor, was a 
creature of the Duke of Newcastle, and by him introduced to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, who contributed to his grandeur and baseness, in giving 
him an opportunity of displaying the extent of the latter, by raising 
him to the height of the former.’ ‘ The best thing that can be remem- 
bered of the chancellor is his fidelity to his patron; for let the Duke of 
Newcastle betray whom he would, the chancellor always stuck to him 
in his perfidy, and was only not false to the falsest of mankind.’—vol. i. 
pp. 138. 140. 


This passage is a true example of Walpole’s manner: he is so 
anxious for an epigrammatic bitterness of expression that he does 
not observe that the meaning of his words blunts the point which 
he was anxious to sharpen. He wishes to fasten upon Lord 
Hardwicke an imputation of having betrayed his friends ; and he is 
forced to conclude with acharge of his undue fidelity to his patron. 

Having thus disposed—we trust satisfactorily—of the historical 
question as to the treachery of Sir Robert’s associates, let us ex- 
amine a little the real spirit in which Walpole treats the individual 
characters of his father’s friends. Let us see whether he con- 
sidered the offences against him too trifling to affect his impar- 
tiality ;—-whether he was as compassionate, as placable as he 
affects ;—and whether he was that high-minded despiser of money 
which he boasts of being. 

His greatest antipathy was, perhaps, against his uncle, old Horace 
Walpole—he certainly had not betrayed Sir Robert, but Walpole 
endeavours ‘ to hint up even to him,’ and distinctly states, that if 
he did not betray, he joined the betrayers. ‘The nephew’s flatter- 
ing picture of the uncle is the following, drawn in 1751. 


‘ He was a dead weight on his brother's ministry; the first fo take 
off that lead on his brother’s fall; yet nobody so intemperately abusive 
on all who connected with his brother’s enemies; nobody so ready (0 
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connect with them for the least flattery, which he loved next to money— 
indeed he never entirely forgave Lord Bath for being richer. His mind 
was a strange mixture of sense allayed by absurdity, wit by mimicry, 
knowledge by buffoonery, bravery by meanness, honesty by selfishness, 
impertinence by nothing. * * * ° *.’—vol. i. p. 122. 

The asterisks mark a discreet suppression on the part of the 
editor of something too gross to be copied. 

In 1753, describing on some occasion ‘ the different manners of 
speaking ill,’ he characterizes his uncle as speaking ‘ shamelessly,’ 
(vol. i. p. 411.); and in a long and laboured comparison between 
Sir Robert and Mr. Pelham, he artfully introduces abuse of both 
their brothers— 

‘ Both were fortunate in themselves, unhappy in their brothers. 
With unbounded thirst for politics, the Duke of Newcastle and Horace 
Walpole were wretched politicians: each inferior to their brothers in 
every thing laudable ; each assuming and jealous of their own credit, 
though neither the Duke nor Horace could ever have been consider- 
able, but by the fortune of their brothers. The one childish and ex- 
travagant; the other (his uncle) a buffoon and avaricious ; Horace sunk 
into contempt when his brother fell with honour; the Duke was often 
on the point of dragging his brother down, and was the object of all 
contempt, even where his brother had still power and honour. Mr. 
Pelham maintained his inferiority to Sir Robert Walpole even in the 
worthlessness of his brother.’—vol. i. p. 206. 
and he concludes this passage with a formal French quotation: 

* J’aye dict le mot, pour ne frustrer la posTERITE.’ 


The next most prominent object of his hatred was the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, from whom Walpole, as we have seen, 
confesses that he had received trifling offence—he has not told us 
what this was; but Lord Hardwicke continued, to the very last, 
the intimate friend of old Horace; and when we consider the 
bitterness of his hatred against his uncle, and his equal bitterness 
against the ministers, we may judge what the union of the two 
hatreds would be against the chancellor who had survived his 
father’s power, and who had adopted his uncle’s cause: accord- 
ingly there is no limit to the malignity with which he pursues this 
great magistrate. He attempts by turns to ridicule and to stab 
him, and in the eagerness of his revenge, and the variety of his 
assaults, he is not ashamed of the most audacious contradictions, 
and blinds himself to the most gross inconsistencies. One of 
these we shall particularly notice for the sake of introducing the 
candid and conclusive observation of the editor. In what affects 
to be a character of Lord Hardwicke, Walpole says,—‘ In the 
House of Lords, he was laughed at; in the cabinet, despised.’— 
vol. i. p. 139. 
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On this passage the editor remarks with great justiee— 

‘Yet, in the course of the work, the author laments Lord Hard- 
wicke’s influence in cabinets, where he would have us believe he was de- 
spised ; and acknowledges that he exercised a dominion nearly absolute 
over that house of parliament, which, he would persuade his readers, 
laughed at him. The truth is, that wherever that great magistrate is 
mentioned, Lord Orford’s resentments blind his judgment, and disfigure 
his narrative.’ —vol. i. p. 139. note. 


Lord Hardwicke’s character is now national property, and his 
reputation of national importance; and as long as our system of 
equitable law survives, his name will be reverenced by the people 
of England. We wish our limits permitted us to develope and re- 
fute at full length Walpole’s complicated slanders; a few of the 
most prominent we cannot, in justice to the memory of so great a 
mau, omit to expose. 

The two points upon which the Chancellor is the most fre- 

uently and most virulently attacked, are the Marriage Act and 
Admiral Byng’s case. In the former, the Chancellor is accused of 
* meanness, obstinacy, acrimony, ambition, malice, insolence and 
cruelty,’ and all for no other reason, than because he supported a 
wise and useful measure, with the original introduction of whieh 
he had no more to do than Walpole himself; and because he re- 
pelled with dignity a series of personal attacks, with which Wal- 
pole’s friends had wanton/y (as he himself confesses) insulted 
him. The bill itself, Walpole admits, was first moved by Lord 
Bath, who was struck with the immorality and injustice of the exist- 
ing laws of marriage. Lord Bath, however, felt himself unequal to 
the preparation of so important a measure, and the twelve judges 
were, by a unanimous vote of the House, directed to prepare a 
bill—they did so, but after great delays, their draft was found incor- 
rigible, and the Chancellor was at last induced to undertake to bring 
into proper form, the unanimous intentions of the House of Lords. 
The bill passed the Lords almost without notice, says Walpole, and 
came down to the Commons, where Mr. Fox (for reasons, which— 
not to imitate Walpole—we shall not attempt to explain) opposed 
it with great vehemence, and § wanton/y and unnecessarily insulted 
the Chancellor.’-—(vol. i. p. 304.) Walpole, at this period, was 
closely leagued with Mr. Bix, and found it a good opportunity to 
wreak on the Chancellor and the Pelhams the secret malice which, 
as we shall see by and bye, he entertained against them. Such was 
‘Lord Hardwicke’s share in the Marriage Act, and such were the 
motives of Walpole’s invectives. 

When Walpole calls the chancellor ‘a little lawyer who had 
raised himself from the very lees of the people,’ (vol. i. p. 294-) 
we cau smile at his law-minded spite, and bless heaven that we 
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live in a country in which industry, talents, and integrity can rdise 
their possessor, even from the lees of the people, to the highest 
offices of the state; but we confess that we feel something like 
indignation when we recollect that the penner of this aristocratical 
insolence had the still greater impudence of professing to be a 
republican, and a partizan of that very democracy on which he 
thus vents his lordly scorn. But the fact itself is false; the chan- 
cellor was of a gentleman’s family, and if such adventitious aids 
were necessary to the fame of either Sir Robert or the chancellor, 
it would be easy to show that, though neither the Walpoles nor the 
Yorkes were noble, they both belonged to the gentry of England. 
Nor ought Mr. Horace Walpole to have forgotten that ‘ the rise of a 
little lawyer’ to the bench and the peerage, is much less unusual 
than that ‘a little’ country gentleman, who had been expelled 
the House of Commons for peculation, should become a knight 
of the garter, an earl, prime minister of England, the arbiter of 
Europe; and should, notwithstanding a life of unbounded pro- 
fusion, bequeath to his family princely incomes, the finest and 
most expensive collection of pictures in the world, and a palace 
which, even in that day, must have cost 300,000/. Far be it from 
us to detract from the merit of that great minister, for whose me- 
mory we have a sincere respect; but with regard to Mr. Horace 
Walpole, it is not merely fair, but necessary to show, by so strong 
an argumentum ad hominem, the inconsistency of his views, and 
the absurdities and fallacies of his statements. 

Another of his imputations against the chancellor we shall no- 
tice chiefly for the purpose of introducing an amusing anecdote 
which we have found in the MS. correspondence of the celebrated 
Miss Catherine Talbot. On the change of administration in 
1764, Walpole represents the chancellor as ‘ ‘sullen and mortified, 
and as endeavouring to cling dishonourably to office, ‘ with the 
same spirit in which he had been always ready to torture the 
law to annoy his enemies,’ (vol. ii. p. 94.) Yet Walpole himself 
is, a few pages farther, obliged to admit that Lord Hardwicke re- 
signed honestly and honourably with his friends, ‘ though great 
endeavours were used by the new ministry to retain him,’ (p. 106.); 
and we find in the letter of Miss Talbot’s correspondent the 
temper in which the sudlen and mortified statesman bore this vo- 
luntary fall. 


* Dec. 1756. I have been a little puzzled with the name of Lord 
Hardwicke,—(he had been, always in public and private, called Lord 
Chancellor,)—but I think him so highly in the right to be called again by 
that name, that I would not give him back his title of office on any ac- 
count. The person who seems least to have felt the change is himself, and, 
indeed, although I expected every thing good and great from his turn " 
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mind, I hardly thought any one could have quitted a high station, and 
changed a life of business which had grown into a forced habit, for one 
of great leisure, with such thorough ease and cheerfulness, He seems 
very happy in his liberty; has dined about with his family, and visited 
like anidle man; was at the concert here, and in as good spirits as ever 
Isaw him. He has, indeed, had the satisfaction of finding the regard 
formerly shown him was not paid merely to his place, since he was 
never so much visited or complimented as since he resigned. The only 
person who did not immediately acknowledge their former acquaint- 
ance was—Ais old master—(the king); and Lord Hardwicke was much 
diverted with the king’s looking at him, the first time he went to the 
levee after giving up the seal, and knowing him no more, in a common 
coat and without the chancellor’s wig, than if he had never seen him. 
The lord in waiting observing this, told his Majesty “ Lord Hardwicke 
was there;” but this was a name the king did not know the sound of 
and had no ideas annexed to, and only brought out the usual cold 
question (most happily applied just then) of “* How long had his lordship 
been in town?” His Majesty was himself amused with the oddness of his 
mistake when he found it out, which was not till he had retired; and 
he afterwards told Lord Hardwicke, at the drawing room, that having 
been used for above thirty years to see him in so different a dress— 
indeed never having seen him out of it before—he had not the least 
knowledge of him.’ 

We do not rest Lord Hardwicke’s public character on such tes- 
timonies; it stands, as we have already said, on a higher and 
broader basis—the public reverence which for forty years was 
paid to his person, and for seventy years has been paid to his me- 
mory: but against the malicious tittle-tattle with which Walpole 
endeavours to malign his private life, we thought it right to oppose 
the evidence of others who knew him at least as well as Walpole, 
and who had none of Walpole’s inducements to misrepresentation. 

We now come to our author’s enmity to the Pelhams, and we 
confess that we for a long while were not able to guess what 
had so sharpened his acrimony against them. We have shown 
that the allegation of treachery to his father was not true—that, on 
the contrary, Mr. Pelham had been Sir Robert’s fast and faithful 
friend. There must, therefore, have been some secret cause of re- 
sentment on the part of Walpole himself; and we think that, in a 
corner of our author’s numerous publications, we have found it, and 
that it affords an excellent clue to the discovery of Walpole’s real 
character and motives. 

We began by observing that it seems Mr. Pelham, as well as the 
chancellor, was, in some way or other, involved in the quarrel be- 
tween the uncle and nephew; this we gather (amongst other 
proofs) from the following extract of a pretended newspaper, in 
which Walpole, to amuse Mr. Montague, sneers at several of their 
common acquaintance. 

* Lately 
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* Lately published, the analogy of private and political quarrels, or 


the art of healing family difierences by widening them; a sermon, on 
these words “* Do evil that good may ensue”—preached before the Right 
Honourable Henry Pelham and the rest of the Society for promoting 
Christian Charity, by W. L., chaplain to H. R. H. Princess Amelia,’ 

It seems probable that a regard for the family of Sir Robert 
Walpole induced the Pelhams, and perhaps the chancellor and 
Princess Amelia, to endeavour to settle the differences of the 
modern Horatii, and that they all suffer the indignation of the 
younger Horace on this account. But we have found indisputable 
evidence of a further offence committed by Mr. Pelham. 

Walpole, it will be observed, arrogates to himself a character of 
the purest patriotism. His great modesty does not prevent his 
telling us that he pushed to a passion, the virtue of disinterested- 
ness and contempt of money; and he is uever more indignant than 
against those who enrich themselves by the spoils of the public. 
The mere readers of the Memoirs would never guess that, from 
the cradle, he was a sinecure placeman; that during his father’s 
life he never received from him altogether more than 250/. and 
that at his father’s death his whole legacy was 5000/. But if Sir 
Robert was parsimonious of his own pecuiniary favours to his son, 
he was generous of those of the public. The whole of this 
curious part of our author’s history is to be found in a paper 
published in the second volume (p. 364.) of the great quarto-edi- 
tion of his works, intitled ‘An account of my conduct relative to 
the places I hold under government and towards ministers.’ 

When Walpole drew up this statement in 1782, and when his 
editors published it in 1798, neither party, we dare say, considered 
itas likely to go at all beyond its avowed and temporary purpose, 
of answering an attack made upon placemen and sinecurists ; it 
was not foreseen that the publication of his Letters and Memoirs 
would, in after-times, lead men into a stricter inquiry imto the cha- 
racter and motives of the author; and it was not suspected that, in 
corners of this defence, we should find wonderful explanations and 
strange elucidations of the author’s disinterestedness and veracity. 
We shall make a few extracts from his paper. 

‘In my youth my father, Sir Robert Walpole, then prime minister, 
gave me the two patent little places I still hold, of clerk of the estreats 
and comptroller of the pipe, which together produce about or near 
300d. per annum. When I was about eighteen or nineteen he gave me 
the place of inspector of the imports and exports in the custom house, 
which I resigned in about a year, on his giving me the patent place of 
usher of the exchequer, then reckoned worth 900/. a year. From that 
time I lived on my own income, and travelled at my own expense; nor, 
did 1 during my father’s life receive from him but 250/. at different 
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times; which I say not in derogation of his extreme tenderness and 
goodness to me, but to show that I was content with what he had given 
to me, and that from the age of twenty I was no charge to my family,,— 
p. 364, 

In commenting upon the defence of so pure a patriot and so 
great a critic, we may just ask in what terms he would have ex- 
pressed himself of Lord Hardwicke, or Mr. Pelham, or Mr. Fox, 
if, to the meanness of thus wallowiug in sinecure wealth, they had 
added the effroutery of talking of it, as of their ‘ own incomes, 
their ‘ own expense, and of thus boasting of having been ‘ no 
charge to their families. He charges them, individually, with 
avarice, fraud and peculation; but this paper discloses of himself 
grosser jobbing than his rancour can allege against all the public 
men he mentions, put together. The design of his defence is 
to extenuate his official profits, and therefore he states that the 
place of usher of the exchequer was reckoned worth 9OO/. per 
annum. Now in the Historical Register for February, 1738, we 
find this item:—‘ Preferment: Horatio Walpole, Esq., youngest 
son of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole, made usher of 
the exchequer in the room of the Hon. Wm. ‘Townshend deceased 
—a place of 1200/. per annum.’ So that at least the place was 
not reckoned at only 9OO/. a year; and we have, in another passage, 
his own evidence that it was worth nearly twice that sum: for in the 
year 1744, he writes to General Conway (Works, vol. v. p. 27.) 
that his places produced him 2000/. per annum, which, subtracting 
S00. for the Little places, leaves 17001. for the annual produce of 
the ushership; and when subsequently a tax was to be laid on places, 
a return of the value of this office was made by Walpole at 1800/. 
per annum; so that by his own confession, the representation of 
the place being worth only 900/. per annum was, to say the least of 
it, inaccurate. But this is notall : in a report made at a subsequent 
period by certain commissioners of inquiry, it was stated to pro- 
duce him 4200/. per annum. clear (ib. p. 367.) To explain this 
enormous difference, and to give proofs of his own great disinter- 
estedness, is the object of the paper in question; and in making 
this attempt, which, we see, only involves him in deeper equivoca- 
tion, he refers to certain other transactions which are those which 
we think peculiarly important as affecting the judgment which, in 
his Memoirs, he passes on Mr. Pelham. 

It appears that, besides the ¢hree sinecures just mentioned, and 
a kind of rent charge of 400/. per annum on his brother Robert's 
= office of auditor of the exchequer, Sir Robert had also given 

orace a rider of 1400/. per annum on the surveyorship of the 
customs, another patent place held for the life of his brothers 
Robert and Edwatd. So that out of no less than_fve sinecure 
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patent places our patriot had an income, by Ais own account, of 
not less than SQOO/.; or, if we believe the commissioners of in- 
quiry, of at least 6300/. per annum: but unhappily the last-men- 
tioned 1400/. was for the lives of his brothers; and Walpole, with 
all his Roman virtue, Was not insensible to the desire of securing 
the precarious part of this enormous income for his own life. Hear 
his own account of the matter :— 


* My brother Edward being eleven years older than me, two or three 
of my best friends urged me to ask to have my life added to the patent. 
I refused—but own If was at last over-persuaded to make application 
to Mr. Pelham—how unwillingly will appear by my behaviour on that 
occasion, which did not last two minutes. I went to him and made 
my request. He replied civilly, “ he could not ask the king to add 
my life to the patent, but if I could get my brother Edward to let my- 
lite stand in lieu of his, he would endeavour to serve me.”—I answered 
quickly, “ Sir, I will never ask my brother to stand in a precarious 
light instead of me;” and hurrying out of his house, returned to twe 
of my friends who waited for me, and said to them, “ I have done what 
you desired me to do, but, thank God! I have been refused.”—This 
was in the year 1751, and was the first and last favour I ever asked of 
any minister for myself.’—Ialpole’s Works, vol. ii. p. 366. 


Our readers will, perhaps, not think Mr. Pelham’s conduct so 
unreasonable as Walpole seems to have done ; nor is it impossible, 
considering that the place was held by patent under the great seal, 


that Lord Hardwicke might have raised some objection to so ex- 
traordinary a transfer—be this, however, as it may, the admirers of 
the Memoirs should bless the scruples of those two ministers; for 
with the very year in which Horace met this disappointment, com- 
mence those very Memoirs in which the characters of Mr. Pel- 
ham and the chancellor are so candidly and so impartially treated ! 

That Walpole should have involved the Duke of Newcastle in 
Mr. Pelham’s offence seems not unnatural, and we should hardly 
have endeavoured to recover ‘ from the oblivious stream of time’ 
any anecdote peculiarly affecting the duke, but we have one, and a 
very curious one it is. 

We find by a letter from Walpole to the Duke of Newcastle, 
(November 12, 1758,) that his grace had been in negociation with 
Walpole and his brother, for the purchase of the place in the cus- 
toms before-mentioned, but that it went off by Edward’s expecting 
more than was thought reasonable for his reversion and share. ‘This 
negociation Horace endeavours to renew, on the footing of obtain- 
ing the reversion of the place of Master of the Mint, and offers, 
whenever that latter place may fall, to resign bis interest in the 
former to his grace’s nominee. We shall pot stop to examine the 
details of this proposition, which are full as extraordinary as the 
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general principle itself; but we must quote the reasou by which 
Walpole urges the duke to consent to it. 


‘In short, my lord, instead of paying me a large sum of money as 
was before proposed, your grace will only have the trouble of asking 
the king to consent to my exchange of my place, that your grace may 
have the very fair pretence of asking at the same time for one or two 
lives in the custom-house place, which on this agreement with me your 
grace would ensure to your family (and would be a great provision for a 
younger son of my Lord Lincoln ;) and as I should be ready to resign 
mine, I should suppose his Majesty would not refuse your grace a suit 
so advantageous to you, and which then you would have so reasonable 
foundation for asking. —/Valpole’s Works, vol. ii. p. 372. 

All this seems sufficiently unworthy so high-minded a patriot. 
But what will our readers say of it, when we remind them of a pas- 
sage in the Memoirs, in which Mr. Pelham and the Duke are 
libelled, because they gave a sinecure place to this very Lord Lin- 
coln, for whose youngest children Horace is become so anxious to 
provide ? 


* Lord Lincoln was made auditor of the exchequer, in the room of 
the Earl of Orford, who was just dead. Mr. Pelham had affected to 
be willing to retire with this post, which is at least eight thousand 
pounds a year, and a sinecure for life. The king desired him not to 
take it himself, and that dutyful minister obeyed; that is, he held it in 
the name of Lord Lincoln, who was his nephew and son-in-law, adopted 
heir to the duke of Newcastle, and the mimic of his fulsome fondness 
and follies.’—vol. i. p. 72, 75. 

This precious negociation also ‘ went off,’ and we think we need 
not insist, that Walpole was not of a temper to love the Duke of 
Newcastle the better for his failure. To have exposed himself, 
and yet failed in his object, would be a double cause of hatred 
with so fastidious a person. 

So far we have regarded Walpole’s relations with the Pelhams 
separately. Let us now look at one or two further particulars of 
his conduct towards the ministry, which give form and consistency 
tothe whole, and afford the last and most convincing proof of the 
turpitude of his motives. 

On the 17th January, 1751,—the dates are important— Pazrlia- 
ment met, and Walpole moved the address, the peculiar object of 
which was to approve the policy of Mr. Pelham and the Duke of 
Newcastle. We need not remind our readers that moving their 
address is the greatest proof of devotion to a ministry that a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons can give, and this Walpole gave— 
he also voted implicitly with the ministers through the early part 
of the session, though he tells us: afterwards that he did not ap- 
prove of their measures. On the first of April, his brother, Lord 
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Orford, died, and as he was one of the lives in the patent of the 
place in the customs, out of which Walpole received 1400/. per 
annum, it must have been on this event, that he made the un- 
successful application to bave his own name added in the patent to 
that of the surviving brother; it was therefore in 4pri/, 1751, that 
Mr. Pelham rejected Walpole’s job, and in the ensuing month of 
May, we tind the patriot, who in January had moved the address, 
who in April had been refused a favour, in full opposition on the 
subject of the Regency Bill, and opening all the phials of his wrath 
and lavishing every epithet of scorn and hatred upon the ministers, 
whose most devoted servant he had been but three little months 
before ! 

Next in the series of hatred stands Lord Anson. His chief 
offence in Walpole’s eyes was, as far as we have. discovered, his 
connexion with Lord Hardwicke, whose daughter he had married. 
Our readers need not be informed that to Lord Anson we owe the 
foundation of that improved system of naval discipline which con- 
stitutes at once the glory and safety of the empire. Lord Anson 
was as blameless, and as modest in private life as he was able in his 
public station; yet against this excellent man Walpole vents in his 
Memoirs the most serious imputations; while in his letters he en- 
deavours to ridicule hins with the most indecent ribaldry. Of the 
consistency with which he makes and supports his charges against 
Lord Anson, we shall give a specimen or two. 

‘ West, whose behaviour (in Admiral Byng’s engagement) had been 
most gallant, was carried to court by Lord Anson, The king said to 
West, “‘ Iam glad to hear you did your duty so well. I wish every 
body else had!” Anson himself did not escape so honourably—his in- 
capacity grew the topic of general ridicule. —vol. ii. p. 68. 

And in a subsequent passage, relating the arrangement of the mi- 
nistry in 1757, he says that Lord Anson 

‘was restored to the Admiralty—whether with more opprobrium to him- 
self, who returned to that board with Pitt’s set, abandoning his own, 
who had been disgraced with him ; or to Pitt, who restored so inca- 
pable an object to a trust so wretchedly executed, 1 am in doubt to deter- 
mine.’—vol, ii, p. 225. 

On the other hand, in the transactions of 1755, he tells us that 
‘the French marine grew formidable, but their insults unwisely out- 
stripped their power; and by the beginning of February our fleet of 
thirty ships of the line had been fitted out with equal spirit and expedi- 
tion. Jord Anson had GREAT MERIT in that province, where he pre- 
sided.’—vol. i. p. 367. 

And again— 

‘ These enterprises on land were accompanied on our part by seizing 
great numbers of French vessels. Lord Anson, attentive to, and in ge" 
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neral expert in, maritime details, selected with great care the best officers, 
and assured the king that in the approaching war he should hear, at 
least, of no courts-martial.’—vol. i. p. 393. 


It would be superfluous to take pains to expose such flagrant 
contradictions. 

The last object of Walpole’s peculiar enmity whom we shall 
notice is Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox had been the firm friend of Sir 
Robert—against him no treachery is even hinted, and with him 
Walpole maintained for several years great private and political 
intimacy; and in the quarrel of Mr. Fox with Lord Hardwicke, on 
the Marriage Act, Walpole not only sided warmly with Mr. Fox, 
but he gives, in his Memoirs, an account of the affair embittered, 
as against the Chancellor, with the double feelings of private and 
public hostility. But ‘ from Mr. Fox,’ he confesses, in language 
not quite grammatical, but very intelligible, ‘ he bad felt coldness 
and ingratitude.’ (vol. ii. p. 336.) ‘The particulars of this offence 
we have not discovered, but its results are visible in all the latter 
part of his work ; for while Newcastle is charged with folly and 
Pelham with weakness, Walpole imputes lower aud more odious 
frailties to Fox. 

* Fox had neither the patriotism which forms a virtwous character, 
nor the love of fame which composes a shining one—from being a pro- 
vident father, the transition to being a rapacious man was too easy—his 
ambition was glaring, and his interestedness not even specious.’—vol. ii. 
p- 202. 

This last phrase obviously means to impute to Mr. Fox an 
unworthy anxiety for gain. We think we have, in our preceding 
observations, said enough to show that having avowed a dislike to 
Mr. Fox, Walpole’s evidence of his defects and frailties can not 
be received as of any very serious value; but we have on this topic 
a most curious and flagrant instance of tle inconsistency, duplicity 
and falsehood of himself. 

The defamatory insinuations against Mr. Fox which we have 
just quoted are to be found in the Memoirs under the dates of 
June, 1756, and April, 1757. Now, we happen to be able to pro- 
duce a panegyric on Mr. Fox, published by Walpole, BETWEEN 
these two dates, one of the grossest and most fulsome pieces of 
flattery that ever we believe insulted common sense. 

In one of the last numbers (16th December, 1756,) of the peri- 
odical paper called the ‘ World,’ some political allusion hostile to 
Mr. Fox was admitted; by way of antidote to which, Walpole 
obliged Dodsley (although the paper had been discontinued) to 
publish a World Extraordinary, containing the panegyric in ques- 
tion, in the tasteless form of a portrait of Mr. Fox, addressed -to 
his wife Lady Caroline. A more absurd mode of answering a 
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political attack can hardly be imagined, but the composition itself 
is still more extraordinary. What shall we say of the good taste 
which pays Lady Caroline the elegant compliment of telling her 
that her husband’s ‘ passions are very strong: that he loves play, 
women more, and one woman more than all!’ But it is not into 
Walpole’s delicacy we are at present inquiring, but into his veracity. 
We have seen that in the Memoirs he calls Mr. Fox rapacious, 
and hints that he was corrupt. In the Portrait, he applauds his 
‘ integrity as never having been breathed on by suspicion.’ The 
Memoirs say that he has neither ‘ patriotism nor the love of fame: 
—the Portrait, on the contrary, describes him as pursuing ‘ fame 
and honours’ by the noblest assiduity. The Memoirs say that he 
was neither a ‘ virtuous nor a shining character;’—the Portrait 
tells us that ‘he commands the admiration of an age not apt to be 
cheaply pleased; but he would not thank any man for his appro- 
bation, unless he was conscious of deserving it.’ In short, not to 
pursue the details, nothing can be more gross than these contra- 
dictions, and yet he published this panegyric at the time that he 
was writing, for future publication, a libel upon the same man ! 

Having thus noticed the feelings with which our author paints the 
characters of his principal persons, we miist now look at the mode 
in which he represents the transactions of his day. 

In following the variety of events which occur in these Memoirs, 
every reader must observe, that in a few, Walpole is more copious, 
more minute, more eager than the external appearance of the 
affairs seems to require; a little closer observation shows that 
these affairs, so peculiarly dwelt on, were matters in which he 
had contrived to mix some little intrigues of his own, and although 
the result, generally, proved that he was but a bad advocate, 
and a worse adviser, yet he dwells with parental fondness upon 
these cases, and heaps every kind of obloquy on the persons who 
happened to traverse his obscure intrigues ; the two most impor- 
tant of these transactions, and indeed the two which make the 
most figure in the work, are the affair of Lord Ravensworth and 
the trial of Admiral Byng. 

The affair of Lord Ravensworth was this. In the year 1753, 
a charge was made by that Jord, on the evidence of one Fawcett, 
a Durham attorney, against Mr. Murray, (Lord Mansfield,) then 
solicitor general, Mr. Stone, brother to Primate Stone, secretary 
to the Princess Dowager, and Dr. Johnson, bishop of Gloucester, 
preceptor to the young Prince of Wales, (George IIL.) that 
they had, in early life, drank the health of the Pretender at the 
table of an old Jacobite merchant in the city: the object of the 
accusation was to remove Stone and Johnson from about the young 
prince ; and such were the folly of the people aud the blindness 
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of party, that a strong suspicion was created that the heir of the 
House of Hanover was in danger of becoming an adherent of the 
House of Stuart. Walpole, in one passage, characterizes the affair 
with justice and temper. 

* Had even the greater part of the council not wished well to the 
accused, it must have shocked them to hear a charge of such conse- 
quence brought after an interval of twenty years, brought on memory, 
the transactions of a private company, most of them very young men, 
at worst flattering an old rich batchelor of no importance, and, in their 
most unguarded moments, never rising beyond a foolish libation to the 
healths of their imaginary monarch and his minister. Considering the 
lengths to which party had been carried for the last twenty years ; con- 
sidering how many men had been educated at Oxford about that period, 
or had been in league with every considerable Jacobite in the kingdom, 
if such a charge might be brought after so long a term, who almost 
would not be guilty ?, Who almost would be so innocent as not to have 
gone beyond a treasonable toast? It was necessary to be very Whig 
to see Lord Ravensworth’s accusation in an honourable light.’—vol. i. 
p- 268. 

Concurring, as every reader must, in these sentiments, what 
surprize must it occasion to find that Walpole himself was at the 
bottom of the accusation, and that Ravensworth, in playing this 
dishonourable part, was in truth only his puppet? Yet such was 
the fact!—we shall give the story, as far as we can, in Walpole’s 
own words, 

* At the end of the last year, while the dissensions in the tutorhood 
had been carried so high, an anonymous memorial, pretended to have 
been signed by several noblemen and gentlemen of the first rank and 
fortune, had been sent to five or six particular persons.’—vol. i. p. 261. 

We need not copy the memorial ; it is a laboured and malignant 
picture of the danger to which the principles of the heir apparent 
were subjected, by the influence of Murray, and some dark, low 
and suspected persons, pupils and friends of Lord Bolingbroke, 
who by Murray’s influence had been placed about his Royal High- 
ness. ‘These dark, /ow persons, were Stone and Johnson. 

This pretended memorial was a fabrication of Walpole’s, and 
produced, he says, ‘a great noise.” Dodington, who tells the whole 
story clearly and honestly, says, ‘ the ministers were very much in- 
trigued to find out whence it came and who was the author.’ It 
had no signature, and was distributed, as Walpole allows, with no 
other object than to make mischief. . 

‘Why Lord Ravensworth received one was obvious. He was 
reckoned one of the warmest and honestest Whigs in England. His 
being reckoned so, was a reason for the authors of the memorial to 
address one to him ; perhaps not their only reason; perhaps their think- 
ing him rather a factious and interested, than an honest Whig, was the 
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chief inducement to them to sow their seeds of discontent in a rank 
soil, which did indeed produce an ample crop.’—vol. i. p. 266. 


Although a note at the bottom of one of the pages confesses that 
Walpole forged the Memorial, it is plain that in these, his impartial 
and truth-telling Memoirs, he intended to have kept that fact secret; 
for he talks in doubts and in alternatives of the motives which pro- 
bably induced the authors to entrust the propagation of their mis- 
chief to Lord Ravensworth, and with his usual candour and grati- 
tude, he takes care to depreciate this nobleman’s reputed honesty 
into faction and se/{-interest. He conceals another and perhaps 
stronger motive which he had for employing Ravensworth on this 
occasion. In his correspondence with Montague, (/Vorks, vol. v. 
p. 195.) he describes this Lord as habitually insane, and at times 
almost frantic; aud no doubt such a person was a fit instrument 
of Walpole’s intrigue. 

The facts of this curious affair were these,—-Fawcett, at a dinner 
in Durham, hearing of Johnson’s promotion, said, ‘ well, he has 
good luck; twenty years ago he was a Jacobite.’ (p. 275.) — This 
idle observation got wind, and Harry Vane, by Mr. Pelham’s de- 
sire, wrote to Fawcett to know the truth of it. Fawcett, in reply, 
denied the fact, and exculpated the bishop. Walpole, it would 
seem, heard of this, wrote the memorial in consequence, and sent 
it to Lord Ravensworth, a rank soil, in which his seed of discon- 
tent was likely to produce an ample crop. 

‘ The clamours against Stone, on his quarrel with the Bishop of 
Norwich and Lord Harcourt, and the Memorial reaching Lord Ravens- 
worth soon after this conversation happened, he determined to signalize 
his zeal, and hastened to London; Fawcett having confirmed to him 
what he had denied to Vane, but begging not to be produced as an 
accuser.’—vol. i. p. 267. 


Then comes Lord Ravensworth’s accusation in form,— 

‘that Fawcett, reading the newspaper which mentioned the promotion 
of Dr. Johnson to the bishopric of Gloucester, said, “* He has good 
luck!” being asked what he meant by that expression, he had replied, 
“Why, Johnson has drunk the Pretender’s health twenty times with me 
and Mr. Stone and Mr. Murray.”—vol. i. p. 266. 

Now it is very remarkable that as the affair went on, this asser- 
tion of Lord Ravensworth’s was contradicted even by himself— 
the charge we have just read was made before the council; but in 
his place, in the House, his lordship gave the following account :— 

* Reading a newspaper which mentioned a report that Dr. Johnson 
was to be the preceptor to the Prince of Wales, Fawcett said, “ He has 
good luck! twenty years ago he was a Jacobite.” That this conversa- 
tion had seemingly been forgot: but that on the 12th of January fol- 
lowing, as he (Lord Ravensworth) was at a club at Newcastle with Paw- 
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cett, the latter had showed him a letter from Harry Vane, inquiring 
into the.meaning of those words. That he recollected no particulars of 
the letter. It only, as far as he remembered, expressed that Mr. Vane 
was desired and authorized by Mr. Pelham to inquire into that con 
versation, as it had occasioned some talk. He dwelt on his great 
regard to Mr. Pelham, and said, that urged by that motive, he had 
desired Fawcett to come to him the next day; that he had exhorted 
him to stick to the truth, and in four several conversations had always 
found him uniform. In those conversations he appep the names of 
Mr. Stone and Mr. Murray.’—(p. 275.) 


Here our readers will observe, that, even on Lord Ravens- 
werth’s own showing, his original statement was false—for Fawcett 
did not at first mention Murray and Stone; but added them after 
Mr. Pelham’s letter, and after, as-it appears from the context, Ra- 
vensworth had received Walpole’s fabricated memorial, which 
pointed specifically at these very names. And it is very remarkable, 
that, on a subsequent examination before Mr. Pelham, Fawcett 
never mentioned either Stone or Murray, (Dod. Mar. 22, 1750.) ; 
* but,’ says Dodington ironically, ‘ the love of his country, his king, 
and posterity, burned so strong in Ravensworth’s bosom, that he 
could have no rest till he had discovered this enormity; accord- 
ingly he came to town, promulgated the new version of the story, 
and insisted on the dismissal of Stone.’ The fraudulent attempt 
was, however, too gross even for the violence of party; and all the 
lords, who were members of the council, rose one after another 
in their places, and solemnly acquitted the accused. 

So ended this notable plot, which Dodington, who was igno- 
rant of the author, impartially calls, ‘ the worst judged, the worst 
executed, and the worst supported that he ever saw.’ What 
faith, we now ask, can be placed in the honour and veracity of the 
contriver and historian of this wretched intrigue, who first endea- 
voured fo inflame and extend a piece of idle gossip into a calum- 
hious accusation affecting the lives and fortunes of men who, for 
aught he knew, were innocent; and who afterwards, when affecting 
to give an impartial history of the affair, suppresses that which he 
must best have known, his own dirty share in so odious a transac- 
tion? A note indeed, as we have said, confesses that he was the au- 
thor of the Memorial—a fact not merely concealed but denied in 
the body of the work ; and the time, the object, and the other con- 
necting circumstances which give the affair all its malignity, are 
carefully suppressed ;—nay, an air of candour is affected, and to a 
superficial reader it would appear that Walpole’s integrity and 
honour revolted at so cruel and so unjust an accusation, and at the 
dishonourable and shuffling conduct by which it was brought to 
light! 
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In the affair of Byng, his conduct was not quite so intricate, nor 
was, perhaps, his object so unworthy. We can hardly believe that 
Walpole was actuated by any good feelings towards Byng; but, at 
least, his efforts were in favour of an unhappy man ‘ lying in the 
shadow of death,’ and though the motive might have been hatred of 
Byng’s accusers, rather than tenderness towards Byng, though his 
interference was underhand and factious, and though the result was 
contemptible, yet the very appearance of generosity is so engaging, 
that Walpole’s conduct in this affair is perhaps the most admired, 
if not the only admired, portion of his life. It is no pleasant duty 
to revert to this painful case; yet the truth of history requires that 
we should endeavour to clear it from the false colouring which Wal- 
pole throws over it, and to detect the obscure arts by which he 
contributed to raise and to perpetuate the clamour that Byng was 
the victim of private resentments. 

We shall not enter into any detail of the action itself or the pro- 
ceedings at the trial—they are no where controverted ; we express- 
ed our opinion shortly but explicitly on this subject in a former 
Number, (No. L. p. 407.) which we need not here repeat. Our 
present duty is to develope Walpole’s share in the transaction. 

We have seen with what ardour Walpole hated the ministry, 
among whom he had now included his former friend, Mr. Fox, the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Anson; and his 
object was to turn, not so much from Byng, as, on them the public 
vengeance; by representing them coalesced to procure his murder: 
and this he endeavours to show by every kind of art, from the 
loosest and lightest inference, up to the most calumnious assertions. 
We shall notice some of the most prominent of his topics. 

And first we must observe, that the ministers whom Walpole ac- 
cuses, had ceased to be ministers before Byng’s trial began. ‘The 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Anson, Mr. Fox, and 
their administration, resigned early in November, 1756. The new 
treasury was appointed 16th November, aud the new Admiralty 
20th November. Byng’s trial did not commence till the 28th De- 
cember following,—we beg our readers to keep these dates in 
mind. His first assertion is the following. 
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‘ Admiral Boscawen, who had the guard of the prisoner at Ports- 
mouth, and who was not one of the judges, but a lord of the Admiralty, 
seems, by the event, to have understood to a prophetic certainty the 
constitution of the court. Dining at Sir Edward Montagu’s before the 
trial, and it being disputed what the issue of it would be, Boscawen 
said bluntly, “ Well, say what you will, we shall have a majority, and 
he will be condemned.” This the Duchess of Manchester repeated to 
Mrs. Osborn, (Byng’s sister) and offered to depose in the most solemn 
manner.’ —vol. ii. p. 118. 


This 
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This piece of, what the editor (on ‘a similar occasion) calls 
gossip, is advanced to show that the court was not only packed, 
but that it was tumpered with; a crime so atrocious, that we con- 
fess the Duchess of Manchester’s oath would hardly induce us to 
believe it; but what is its internal value? it all depends on the cor- 
rectness of a single word; for suppose Boscawen had said ‘ there 
will be a majority,’ it is clear that he might, even though he had 
been a friend of Byng’s, have expressed that opinion;—but, if he 
did say we, who could we mean?—Of course, the old ministry, 
who thirsted for Byng’s blood! By no means. For Boscawen 
was also a member of the new admiralty; aud as a naval court- 
martial is not constituted till the very day of the trial, ‘ we’ of course 
must have meant the new bourd, who, it is said elsewhere, wished 
to save Byng; and Boscawen, whom Lord Temple had selected 
to continue at the head of his new board, was not likely to have 
made common cause with Lord Temple’s antagonists, in so foul a 
conspiracy, and to have had the impudence to avow it at a dinner 
table. But what puts this /ée out of all doubt, is the fact, that naval 
courts-martial are not constituted by the Board of Admiralty or 
the ministers;—they are by law composed of the thirteen senior 
officers who happen to be present, and in the sudden movements of 
the sea service, no man could foretell a month before, who the pre- 
cise members of a court were to be; and if it should happen that, 
on the morning of a court-martial, a fleet of thirteen ships, com- 
manded by senior officers, should arrive, not one of those who an 
hour before expected to sit upon such court-martial, would have a 
seat at it. And in point of fact there were at Portsmouth, when 
the order for the court-martial arrived, above forty officers com- 
manding ships, from among whom, thirteen were, by seniority, and 
not by selection, to constitute the court; and it so happened that 
every one of the thirteen who did sit on the court-martial was 
actually in commission before there was a thought of trying Byng. 

Thus then we think that we may dismiss this first assertion, as 
to packing the court-martial, as a calumnious falsehood. 

His next misrepresentation is with regard to referring the sen- 


tence, which he himself so loudly taxes with ¢//egality, to the twelve 
judges, for their opinions on that point. ‘He first imsinuates that 
Lord Hardwicke interfered to corrupt the judges. 


* Lord Temple took part enough to make it a measure in the Admi- 
ralty to refuse to sign the warrant for execution, unless they were 
better satisfied on the legality of the sentence—if their consciences 
could be tranquillized by such opiates as the casuists of Westminster- 
hall could administer, Lord Hardwicke had no apprehension but the 
warrent might still be signed. Accordingly, the King (in council) 
referred the sentence to the judges; and as there was no difficulty but 
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what they could solve by pronouncing an absurdity legal, they soon 
declared, that a sentence, which acquitted of two crimes, and yet con- 
demned, without specifying a third, was very good law. One can 
hardly avoid saying on such inconsistent behaviour, that the judges 
knew what was the inclination of the council on the different papers re- 
ferred to their consideration; and that they accordingly rejected the 
appeal,’—vol. ii. 135, 136, 137. 


We need not, we trust, vindicate the twelve judges of England 
only, but any twelve human creatures, from the base insinuation 
here made against them; but we shall show its monstrous ab- 
surdity in one word: Lord Hardwicke had ceased to be chan- 
cellor, and had so entirely relinquished legal life, that he refused, 
on subsequent changes of administration, ever to resume the seals ; 
—how therefore could he, a private nobleman, interfere with the 
judges? or supposing them to be so base as to decide on life and 
death at the nod of a superior; why should they obey the nod of 
one who had ceased to be their superior, and from his situation, 
age, and feelings, was never likely again to be? 

The next and the greatest calumny is against Mr. Fox. 

‘It is irksome to me to tell what whispers, what open speeches, what 
libels, Mr. Fox and his emissaries vented to’ blacken Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Temple, for feeling symptoms of humanity towards a traducéd, a con- 
demned, a friendless man! Hardwicke moved steadily towards his 
point, the death of the criminal:—Fox sported with the life of that 
criminal, and turned mercy itself into an engine of faction to annoy his 
antagonist.’—vol. ii. 138. 


Here again we have an accusation against Lord Hardwicke, at 
once ridiculous and atrocious: what had Lord Hardwicke to do 
with Byng’s case? and why should the death of the criminal be a 
point of his? It would require the fullest proof to establish such 
a strange imputation, and Walpole does not even allege the cause 
of his own suspicion: yet he asserts it as a fact so indisputable, 
that he introduces it only to set off the sneaking and cowardly 
brutality of Fox;—of Fox,—the friend of his father,—the friend 
of his own youth, with whom he had just quarrelled on some 
private score, and whose fame and character he immediately 
gibbets for the abhorrence of posterity. 

We have not happened to discover the cause of ——— 
sudden hatred of Fox, nor can we contradict such general slander 
as he has here employed; but we boldly rest Mr. Fox’s defence on 
the character of the accuser, and on the repeated proofs of false- 
hood which, in other cases, we have brought against him: but we 
must also observe, that Mr. Fox is accused of blackening Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Temple for their humanity towards Byng. We scarcely 
can believe our eyes, when we see such an assertion, and re- 
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collect that Pitt was prime minister at the constitution of the 
court, during the trial, and at the execution ;—that Temple signed 
the death warrant ; and that during all this period Mr. Fox was a 

rivate member of parliament in opposition, with half a dozen fol- 
owers. 

We. confess we are surprized that Lord Holland permitted this 
passage to pass without a word of note or commentary; and we 
must observe, that the few explanations he now and then has given 
us, as in the cases of Lords Hardwicke, Camden, and Amherst, 
liberally and honestly as they are written, do perhaps more harm 
than good, for when his lordship thinks it necessary to correct some 
mistatements, those others, more gross and more numerous, which 
he does not correct, will pass for true; and his authority be thus, 
as it were, inlisted into the service of Walpole’s malice.—We 
appreciate his lordship’s delicacy with regard to Mr. Fox, but 
surely no delicacy should have prevented his exposing such a cold- 
blooded libel as that which we have just copied. 

The next of Walpole’s mistatements is another attack on Mr. 
Fox.—When Byng’s sentence was announced to the House of 
Commons, of which he was a member, the Speaker proposed to 
prevent the disgrace, by expelling him; others wished to call for 
the letter of the court-martial, as a ground of inquiry into the case, 
with a view to mercy ;—the first of these courses was cruel, the 
latter, unconstitutional. Mr. Fox, to evade both difficulties, pro- 
posed, with great good sense, as it seems to us, the order of the 
day, and to this proceeding, Walpole, according*to his usual cus- 
tom, imputes the most ungenerous motives. ‘ Fox,’ he says, ‘ to 
wave all Aumane impressions, moved the order of the day,’ as if 
Mr. Fox could have no other object than to shed the blood of 
Byng ; he, who, whatever might be his political faults, was a kind- 
hearted and placable man: he was so even to his personal enemies 
—how then_can we believe that he pushed on with such detestable 
ferocity the execution of Byng? 

And, finally, we must observe that the whole scope and principle 
of Walpole’s account of Byng’s affair, is shown by the lately pub- 
lished Memoirs of Lord Waldegrave to be erroneous, and, as it 
appears by his own confession, that Lord Waldegrave had com 
municated the Memoirs to him, the mistatement by which he lays 
the blaine of Byng’s death on the old ministers instead of the new, 
is a wi/ful misrepresentation. 

We come now to Walpole’s more immediate share in this extra- 
ordinary business. We shall give it in his own words :-— 

* 25th.—Admiral Nerris went to George Grenville, and told him he 
had something on his conscience which he wanted to utter, and desired 
Mr. Grenvilie'to apply to the House of Commons to absolve them from 
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their oath of secreey. Grenville did not care to meddle init. Norris, 
Keppel, and Moore, mentioned it again to him at the Admiralty that 
morning; and he declining it, Moore said to him with warmth, “ ‘Then, 
sir, the admiral’s blood will not lie on us.” It happened that Horace 
Walpole, who had taken this affair much to heart, was not then in par- 
liament, having vacated his seat for Castlerising, that he might be chosen 
at Lynn, by desire of the corporation, in the room of his cousin, become 
a peer by the death of his father, Lord Walpole. Coming late that day 
to the house, though not a member, Horace Walpole was told of the 
application that had been made to Mr. Grenville, and looking for him 
to try to engage him to undertake the cause, Walpole was told that Mr. 
Keppel desired to be absolved from his oath as well as Norris. Wal- 
pole ran up into the gallery, and asked Keppel if it was true? and being 
true, why he did not move the house himself? Keppel replied, that he 
was unused to speak in public, but would willingly authorize any body 
to make the application for him. ‘ Oh! sir,” said Walpole, “ I will 
soon find you somebody ; and hurried him to Fox, who, Walpole fondly 
imagined, could not in decency refuse such a request, and who was the 
more proper from his authority in the house, and as a relation of Mr. 
Keppel. Fox was much surprized, knew not what to determine, said 
he was uncertain—and left the house. The time pressed, the Speaker 
was going to put the question for the orders of the day, after which no 
new motion can be made; it was Friday too; the house would sit nei- 
ther on Saturday nor Sunday, and but a possibility of two days re- 
mained to intercept the execution, which was to be on Monday; and 
the whole operation of what Keppel should have to say, its effects, the 
pardon if procured, the dispatch to Portsmouth, and the reprieve, all to 
be crouded into so few hours! Walpole was in agony what step to take 
—at that instant he saw Sir Francis Dashwood going up the house; he 
flew down from the gallery, called Sir Francis, hurried the notification 
to him, and Sir Francis, with the greatest quickness of tender apprehen- 
sion (the Speaker had actually read the question and put it while all 
this was passing) called out from the floor before he had time to take 
his place, “* Mr, Speaker”—and then informed the house of Mr. Kep- 
pel’s desire that some method might be found of empowering him and 
the other members of the court-martial to declare what had been their 
intention in pronouncing Mr. Byng guilty.’—vol. ii. p. 153, 154. 

What extraordinary good Juck that Walpole should thus, by 
mere accident, light on Sir F. Dashwood!—the very person who, 
on two preceding nights, had moved questions in favour of Admiral 
Byng. ‘This curious coincidence in the mouth of the best autho- 
rity would appear suspicious; from the pen of Walpoic, we con- 
fess we have some difficulty in receiving it;—-the scene was proba- 
bly prepared, and these incidents of accideut and hurry are only 
thrown in to keep attention alive, aud give interest to the romance. 

The bill was of so extraordinary a nature that it met little encou- 
ragement, till Keppel, in his place, was induced to say, that vaso 
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his colleagues, Holines, Norris, Geary, and Moore empowered him 
to make the demand. ‘This was not truae—Holmes denied that he 
had so empowered him, so did Geary. Norris and Moore, how- 
ever, adhered, and the bill passed. 


* Curiosity to know what black management had left such scruples 
on the minds of some of the judges of the court-martial, was the com- 
morn and natural consequence: the very novelty of tools of power sink- 
ing under a consciousness of guilt, or under the conviction of having 
unwittingly been made the tools of power, was sufficient to raise the 
utmost attention,’—vol. ii. p. 166. 

In this passage, and in twenty others, Walpole insinuates that the 
court-martial had been practised upon, and that if they were freed 
from the oath of secrecy, some tremendous truths would be dis- 
covered. When the bill went up to the Lords, their lordships 
very properly began by inquiring into the truth of the preamble.— 
‘ Whereas application had been made by a member of the court- 
martial on behalf of himself and several others, praying earnestly 
to be released by act of parliament from said oath of secrecy, 
alleging that they have something to disclose relative to the said 
sentence, and which is necessary to be disclosed in order to do jus- 
tice to the said John Byng, be it enacted’—( Parl. Debates, vol. 
xv, p.808.) ‘The members of the court were all summoned to the 
bar of the house, and sworn, and the four following questions were 
addressed to them—the two first by Lord Mansfield, the two last 
by Lord Halifax, the advocate of Byng. 

Do you know of any thing which would show the sentence to be 
unjust /—To this there were twelve decided negatives, (including 
Keppel himself.) Norris, from some misapprehension, did not 
answer the question. 

Do you know any thing to show that the said sentence was given 
through any undue practice or motive ?—To this there were thirteen 
decided negatives, (including again Keppel himself.) 

Are you desirous this bill should pass ?—To this there were 
eight decided negatives. ‘l'wo—Smith and Geary—said they had 
no wish: for it, but no objection if it would be a relief to the 
consciences of others. Keppel and Norris wished for the bill; and 
the thirteenth, Moore, said, that if the bill passed, he could give 
better information as to his motives in signing the sentence and 
letter. 

Have you any thing to reveal which you judge necessary for his 
Majesty’s information, and which you think likely to incline his 
Majesty to mercy? ‘To this there were ten negatives, and three, 
Norris, Moore, and Keppel, thought their oath of secrecy pre- 
vented their answering. 

Never was there so utter a failure.—The two important questions 
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were unanimously negatived, and the justice and fairness of the trial 
and sentence were thereby unanimously affirmed ; only three desired 
the bill should pass, and even,those gave no reason for that desire. 
The Lords, with indignation, rejected the bill, not without severe 
observations on the conduct of the Commons in passing such a bill, 
for which even Keppel, its xominal author, assigned, on his oath, no 
object or reason. 

‘Thus burst Walpole’s bubble, which had no other effect than to 
maintain and spread a delusion, and to protract, as Walpole him- 
self confesses, (p. 191.) the sufferings of the unhappy man. At this 
result Walpole’s fury knows no bounds. He abuses, in the grossest 
manner, every peer who concurred in the rejection of the bill, and 
he accuses, almost directly, Norris, Keppel, and Moore, of having 
acted under corrupt views ;—‘ for,’ says he, ‘ Norris who faltered, 
(that is, did not answer the first question clearly,) was never again 
employed ;'—a severe mark of censure:—‘ Keppel was;’—a mark 
of favour: ¢ and Moore had immediately assigned to him the most 
profitable station during the war.’—p. 188. ‘Thus it is—the ten 
plain honest men, who never deviated, he contents himself with 
abusing in the lump as ‘ weak and timid’ the three who gave some 
kind of countenance to the bill, he immediately charges with cor- 
rupt motives. ‘This is just of a piece with his conduct to Raven- 
scroft. Ravenscroft and Keppel he instigates to a certain silly 
measure, and when that fails, instead of blaming himself, he 
blames them, and charges both with dishonourable conduct. 

It must be confessed that Keppel’s conduct does appear to have 
been inconsistent; but there is no reason to believe that it was as 
bad as his instigator, Walpole, represents it ; it seems probable that 
he was worked upon by Walpole, and that his humanity induced 
him to give countenance to 4 scheme which opened the certainty 
of some delay, and the chauce therefore of some favourable turn 
in the admiral’s favour. 

We are obliged to omit the exposure of some other intrigues of 
Walpole on this subject, but one more direct calumny must not 
pass unnoticed, 

‘Many years after that tragedy was acted, I received a most authen- 
tic and shocking confirmation of the justice of my suspicions. Octo+ 
ber 21, 1783, being with her Royal Highness Princess Amelia at her 
villa at Gunnersbury, among many interesting anecdotes which I have 
set down iv another place, she told me, that while Admiral Byng’s 
affair was depending, the Duchess of Newcastle sent Lady Sophia 
Egerton to her, the Princess, to beg her to be for the execution of 
Admiral Byng. They thought, added the Princess, that unless he was 
put to death, Lord Anson could not be at the head of the Admiralty. 
Indeed, continued the Princess, I was already for it, the officers would 
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never have fought, if he had not been executed. I replied, that I 
thought his death most unjust, and the sentence a most absurd con- 
tradiction. 

‘ Lady Sophia Egerton was wife of a clergyman, afterwards Bishop 
of Durham. Whata complication of horrors! women employed ona 
job for blood !’—vol. ii. p. 191. note. 

Upon this Lord Holland very properly remarks— 

* As the author calls this accidental conversation at Gunnersbury 
“a most authentic confirmation of his suspicions,” the Editor was not 
at liberty to omit any part of the story ; though the reader will probably 
think with him, that more importance is ascribed to mere gossip than it 
deserves.’—vol. ii. p. 191. note. 

But his Lordship does not sufficiently expose the folly of this 
slander. We need not insist on the improbability of the Duchess 
of Newcastle, who had no interest in Lord Anson, sending Lady 
Sophia Egerton to beg Princess Amelia to be for the execution 
of Admiral Byng, because—the reason is admirable—because, 
unless it was so, Lord Anson could not be at the head of the Ad- 
miralty again. And was Lady Sophia Egerton a woman to under- 
take such a bloody embassy ? The modest obscurity of an English 
female seldom affords the means of defence against hoarded slan- 
der: yet m this case we fortunately can call evidence to charac- 
ter. Mrs. Montague, (Letters, vol. iv. p. 140.) playfully imagin- 
ing certain types of her friends, says that ‘ it would be difficult to 
find any thing sufficiently excellent to represent Lady Sophia Eger- 
ton.’ . ‘ It would require,’ she adds, ‘ an Addison or a Vandyke to 
delineate her mind, her manners, or her person.’ A lady so thought 
of by her intelligent contemporaries was not likely to employ 
herself in the brutal pursuit Walpole attributes to her. But 
we wish Walpole had told us how Byng’s death was to bring 
Lord Anson to the head of the Admiralty. Lord Anson did cer- 
tainly, and fortunately for England, return, on a subsequent and 
very unexpected change of administration, to the head of the 
Admiralty, but there is positive proof, out of Walpole’s own 
mouth, that neither Ae nor his friends asked for or even desired that 
office for him. It is only twenty pages forward that Walpole 
says, in the negociatiens for the new ministry, Lord Hardwicke 
‘ peremptorily insisted on the treasurership of the navy for Lord 
Anson.’ So that here we have proof that, although Byng had 
been shot, Lord Anson was not a whit the nearer the head of the 
admiralty; and Walpole adds that it was Mr. Pitt’s own motion 
which placed him there. 


* Adjusting their list, Pitt said, he missed a very respectable name 
there, which he hoped would be placed greatly—it was Lord Anson’: 
—and he was accordingly restored to the Admiralty,’—vol, ii. p. 225. 


This 
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This is, we think, the finishing contradiction to Walpole’s im- 
positions in the case of Byng. We never recollect to have 
seen a fouler mass of intrigue, folly, slander and malice, than we 
have exposed on this occasion. We do not believe that any motive 
of humanity, any touch of tenderness, prompted Walpole in the 
whole affair. Poor Byng’s welfare does not seem to have been 
his object, and a fair, open, manly, honourable assistance, was never 
his course ; his object was to blacken and distress his own personal 
enemies, or those whom he thought so; and his means were all the 
dark underhand shuffling which we have seen, which protracted 
Byng’s agony without advancing his cause, and which do as little 
credit to Walpole’s talents as an intriguer, as to his principles as a 
man of honour. 

Here our limits warn us to conclude—We have exhausted, 
perhaps, the patience of our readers, but not the subject ; hundreds 
of similar instances of detraction and misrepresentation are in our 
notes, but one of his own quartos would scarcely suffice to a 
full detection and refutation of an author who discolours every 
page with his passions, prejudices and partialities: it is sufficient 
for us if the foregoing examination of some of the most important 
passages of the Memoirs, shall excite a salutary suspicion in the 
minds of Walpole’s readers, and induce them to receive with extreme 
caution and doubt, the evidence of a witness who in so many 
weighty points has been, we may almost say convicted, of all the 
arts of calumny, misrepresentation and falsehood. 





Ant. X.—Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia. By 
George Waddington, Esq. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Rev. Barnard Hanbury, of Jesus College, A.M. 
F.R.S. London. 1822. 

ROM the days of Herodotus to our own, every poet, histo- 
rian, geographer, and traveller who has seen or sumg the far- 
famed Nile, has assured us that its current was from South to 

North. It remained for two learned graduates of the University 

of Cambridge, Mathematicians, no doubt, to invert this long- 

established order of things, and to discover that the course of this 
river was diametrically opposite to all recorded authority, and the 
direction of its stream from North to South. Mr. Waddington, it 
is true, detects this little lapse after he has printed about four and 
twenty pages; imstead of correcting the mistake, however, he 
seems to consider it of no importance, observing coolly, ‘ in going 
up the river, | use the cqurse of the Nile, to mean the direction 
that we pursued on its. banks;’ that is to say, ‘when I write north 
I mean south; and though I am going against the stream — 
. 04 Nile, 
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Nile, I write as if I was going with it.’ Very good! ‘ Quand je 
dis oui,’ says the French philosopher in the play, ‘ c’est a dire 
non. This inversion of the points of the compass, in travelling 
along the banks of a river so well known as the Nile, though it may 
occasion some little perplexity in the intellects of Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s readers, is not likely, we admit, to lead to any serious geogra- 
phical inaccuracy, and in this instance may not be of much 
importance; but what confusion would be created, and what dis- 
cussion might it not give rise to, if Dr. Oudney, for example, in 
proceeding from Bornou to ‘Timbuctoo along the Niger, should 
describe its course to lie in the direction of his line of march! In 
such a case, it would probably be contended either that Park had 
deceived the world, or that the river between Bornou and Timbuc- 
too was not the Niger, but some other stream. The blunder, 
however, is not without its use. Committed by persons of such 
learning and accuracy as we have a right to consider Messrs. 
Waddington and Hanbury, it confirms us in an opinion we have 
long entertained, (and which we expressed in discussing ‘ the 
course of the Niger,’ No. XLV. p. 236.) that Edrisi, and the 
other Arab writers, were in the constant habit of confounding the 
direction of the dine of the river with its current, and describing 
it as seen from the place of the observer without any regard to 
the latter. Thus an Arab would say, and so would Mr. Wadding- 
ton, in going up the Nile, that the Babr el Abiad ran to the south- 
west, though its course is to the north-east, both of them meaning 
thereby that the line of its bed branched off in the former direction ; 
and thus the north-west river of Browne, when he was placed in 
Darfoor, was actually running to the south-east, and was, we think 
unquestionably, either the Niger or a branch falling into it. To 
this source of error may also be ascribed- the inverted course 
given to the Niger by Leo Africanus, who, though he saw it with 
his own eyes at Kabra, yet, going against the stream, reported its 
-direction to be that in which he went, namely, to the westward; 
and we may add that, to this looseness and inaccuracy of lan- 
guage, are probably owing most of the confused and contradictory 
accounts which have been given of this mysterious stream. 

Having settled this point with our travellers, we shall mow give 
a concise exposition of the state of affairs in Ethiopia, at the time 
of their excursion up the Nile,‘as explanatory of the deplorable 
condition of the adjacent countries, and, as we think, of the disap- 
pointment which they met with in not being permitted to pursue 
their journey as far as they wished. 

Mahommed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, has never for a moment 
lost sight of that remnant of the corps of Mamelouks which 
escaped the treacherous massacre of their companions at Cairo, 

and 
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and a similar, and if possible, a more perfidious butchery at. Esne; 
and who finally, to the number of about 400, established them- 
selves in the kingdom of Dongola, then divided among several 
chiefs of the tribe of Sheygya Arabs. Weare told by Burckhardt, 
that, on their arrival, they were received by Mahmoud el Adela- 
nab, head of the tribe, with the wonted hospitality of his nation ; 
and that, as they then declared their intention was to settle in Sen- 
naar, he made them considerable presents in horses, camels, 
slaves, and provisions. ‘The fugitives however (as if to justify the 
conduct of Ali Pasha) had scarcely been a month at Argo, the 
largest island formed by the Nile in its whole course, when, upon 
some slight pretext, they murdered their benefactor, with several 
of his attendants, and spreading themselves over the country, plun- 
dered the Sheygya, and seized upon the revenues. One of the 
chiefs of this tribe joined the Mamelouks against his own country- 
men, while his brother repaired to Egypt to seek for aid against 
the invaders. 

Though little or no molestation had been given by the Mame- 
louks to the lower parts of Nubia, and still less to Egypt, Ma- 
hommed Ali, well knowing their restless character, determined to 
send an army, under pretence of assisting the Sheygya against 
them, but, as the result has proved, for the real purpose of de- 
stroying both, in which it would seem he has pretty nearly suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Waddington tells us that the ambition of Ali is to 
possess all the banks and islands of the Nile, and to be master of 
all who drink its waters, from Abyssinia to the Mediterranean; 
but that apprehending an interference on the part of the British 
government, if he should carry his arms into that Christian coun- 
try, he had limited his views to the conquest of the kingdoms of 
Dongola, Dar Sheygya, Berber, Shendy, and Sennaar. He there- 
fore dispatched his son Ismael Pasha, a youth of about twenty- 
two years of age, with an army of 10,000 men, (of whom about 
4000 only were regulars,) and twelve pieces of cannon: the 
troops consisted chiefly of mercenaries, hired by the month, and 
composed of Bedouins, Albanians, Moggrebyns, and Asiatic 
Turks. Ismael is described as a fine young man, of great per- 
sonal courage, and much generosity, but self-willed and obstinate, 
‘ as a young prince,’ so Mr. Waddington says, ‘ ought to be;’ but 
he labours under a disease in the roof of his mouth, which consi- 
derably affects his speech. 

The army advanced, without the slightest opposition, to Don- 
gola, which the Mamelouks immediately evacuated, and retired to 
Shendy; the next step therefore of the Pasha was to lead it 
against the very people to whose assistance it was pretended he 
had come thus far. e must borrow from Burckhardt a short de- 

scription 
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scription of this ‘ interesting people,’ called the Sheygya, who, for 
a long time, had formed the most powerful state between Don- 
gola and Sennaar. They all fight on horseback, in coats of mail, 
their weapons being a lance, target and sabre ; they are mounted 
on Dongola stallions, which have the reputation of being the finest 
horses in the world, and are as famous for their skill in horseman- 
ship as the Mamelouks were in Egypt; their horses are trained 
to every kind of pace, and particularly to make the antelope- 
spring, so greatly admired among the Arabs. Like the Bedouins, 
they are independent and pay no kind of tribute to their chiefs. 
They are renowned for hospitality; and the person of a guest or 
companion is inviolate under all circumstances; if a traveller has 
a friend among them, and happens to be robbed, his property will 
be recovered should it evea have been taken by the chief of the 
tribe. They cultivate the land, and raise large quantities of wheat 
and dhourra, and they carry on a considerable trade with Darfour, 
Sennaar, and Souakin. They consist of a great number of tribes, 
each of which is governed by its own chief; but two maleks or 
kings, Chowes and Zobeyr, divide the power of the collective 
tribes, which, thongh frequently at variance with each other, 
always unite in cases of common danger. On the present occa- 
sion, the combined forces of the two monarchs amounted to about 
10,000, of whom more than 2000 were cavalry. 

Such were the people to whom Ismael, on his arrival at Don- 
gola, sent a peremptory order to submit to the authority of Ma- 
hommed Ali; the answer was, that they were willing to cultivate 
their ground as usual, and to pay him tribute. ‘They were then 
commanded to prove their sincerity by giving up their arms and 
their horses ; to this they only repeated their former reply. Ismael 
then told them that his orders were to make them a nation of Fel- 
lahs, (labourers,) instead of a nation of warriors: if so, they indig- 
nantly replied—‘ either go about your business, or come and at- 
tack us.’ The Pasha on this moved forward, and had a skirmish 
with a party of them, near Old Dongola, whom he repulsed. 

The signal for attack among them is given by a virgin, richly 
dressed, and seated on a dromedary, who is held sacred, even 
by the enemy. The signal is the usual /i/li-/i/li-loo uttered by the 
Arab women at feasts and funerals, which, Mr. Waddington ob- 
serves, is similar in sound and in usage to the oroduyy of the 
Greeks—he might have added, to the hoo-loo-/oo of our neigh- 
‘bours, which General Valancey maintains to be the true Cartha- 
ginian or Milesian war-hoop. In the next encounter, Abdin 
Casheff took prisoner the virgin daughter of one of their chiefs, 
while performing this office, whom he instantly sent fo the Pasha 
—first easing her, we presume, of a part of her ¢ rich dress.’ 

‘ The 
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‘ The young Turk commanded the halj-naked savage to be brought 
before him; he received her with kindness, and asked her some ques- 
tions about her father; he then ordered her to be washed, and splen- 
didly dressed, changed her ornaments of dollars for others of Venetian 
gold, and sent her, under a strong escort, back to her father. As soon 
as the chief recognised his daughter, and saw how she had been ho- 
noured, “‘ All this is well,” said he, with impatience, “ but are you still 
a virgin ?”—She assured him that she was; and when he had ascer- 
tained the truth of this, he withdrew his troops, and swore that he 
would not fight against the man who had spared the virginity of his daugh- 
ter: an act worthy to be recorded among those sacrifices of public 
spirit to private feeling, which have ever been condemned by philoso- 
phers, and will ever be forgiven by other men. This little anecdote was 
very generally spoken of, and made a great noise in both armies,— 
p. 96. 

Mr. Waddington observes, that the merit of the action depends 
almost entirely on the beauty of the princess. ‘ We never saw 
her, he adds, ‘ but if she resemble some of her compatriots, 
whom we have seen, Ismael Pasha is as deserving of immortality 
as Scipio Africanus.’ ‘This is not the only trait of generosity to 
a fallen enemy, related of the young Pasha, who, from all ac- 
counts, is no ordinary character. 

Of the Sheygya women whom our travellers did see, the fol- 
lowing is Mr. Waddington’s animated description. 

‘ The Sheygya (as I have already mentioned) are black—a clear, 
glossy, jet-black, which appeared, to my then unprejudiced eyes, to be 
the finest colour that could be selected for a human being. They are 
distinguished in every respect from Negroes, by the brightness of their 
colour, by their hair, and the regularity of their features ; by the mild 
and dewy lustre of their eyes, and by the softness of their touch, in 
which last respect they yield not to Europeans.’—p. 122. 


A few days after this affair, as Ismael, with about three hun- 
dred men, lay encamped in the desert, on the left bank of the 
river, not far from Korti, he was suddenly roused in his tent by 
shouts of ‘ Where is the Pasha?’ and on going out, found himself 
surrounded by many thousands of the Sheygya. He sprang on his 
horse, and having placed the Bedouins and Moggrebyns in front, 
charged the enemy, who came up in a tumultuous manner, each 
encumbered rather than armed with a lance, long sword, and 
shield made of the hide of the hippopotamus. These people, it 
seems, ride up fearlessly to the very faces of their enemy, with 
levity and gaiety of heart, as if to a festival, or as if to meet 
friends from whom they had long been separated; they then give 
the ‘ Salam aleikoum !’—‘ Peace be with you!” ‘ The peace of 
death,’ says Mr. Waddington, ‘ which is meant to attend the lance, 
that instantly follows the friendly salutation !—‘ ~* This contempt of 

life,’ 
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life,’ he adds, ‘ this mockery of what is most fearful, is peculiar 
to themselves—the only people to whom arms are playthings, and 
war a sport; who among their enemies seek nothing but amuse- 
ment, and in death fear nothing but repose.’ 

In this battle, the onset was favourable to the Sheygya, The 
Pasha was every where; he is said to have caught the gaiety of his 
enemies, and to have ridden among them with a laugh. The 
Sheygya, depending as much on the amulets of their magicians, 
as on their weapons, on finding that the Turkish balls were more 
powerful than their charms, cried out that ‘ Allah had declared 
against them,’ and took to flight; and it was related to Mr. Wad- 
dington, (by their enemies, of course,) that their first act, after the 
battle, was to put to death the whole of the priesthood who had 
thus imposed on their credulity: a story not very probable, among 
men who must have been so often imposed upon by the same 
persons. Six hundred of the Sheygya were left dead on the field, 
and where they fell, there they remained, a prey to wolves and 
vultures. The Nubians, who had formed part of the Sheygya 
force, were spared by the Pasha, who made them presents, 
clothed, and sent them back with a message to their employers 
not to send Berebbers against him, but to come themselves. 
The Pasha, in this affair, had not a single man killed, and but 
one officer and sixteen men wounded. Some of the Sheygya took 
refuge in one of their stone castles, but were speedily dislodged 
by shot and shells. ‘The latter were quite new to them; but on 
one of them bursting and wounding several of the bye-standers, 
they fled in great haste, exclaiming, ‘ that the spirits of Hell were 
come against them, and were too strong for them.’ 

Such was the state of affairs as Messrs. Waddington and Han- 
bury were proceeding towards the field of action, from Wady 
Halfa, or the second cataract of the Nile, fortified with the firmar 
of the Pasha of Egypt only as fur as that spot. They had 
learned here, that Abdin Cacheff, governor of Dongola, for whom 
they had letters, and whose friendly hospitality, as Cacheff of 
Minieh, is well known to all English travellers, had, advanced 
with the army. They, therefore, expressed a wish to proceed up 
the river; and the ‘ Aga of the cataracts,’ who, luckily for them, 
could not read the firman, being told they had letters for the 
Cacheff, undertook to supply them with half a dozen camels for 
the journey; and, without much preparation, they set forward on 
an ‘ expedition in search of the ruins of Meroe.’ 

We are most willing to applaud the good taste of Messrs. 
Waddington and Hanbury, in commencing the journal of their 
tour at Wady Halfa, leaving unnoticed all below it, so frequently 
described of late by British tourists ; and also for saying as little 
as 
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as possible of those parts of the Nilotic regions between it and 
Tinereh, the spot at which Burckhardt terminated his journey 
up the Nile. Their testimony to the character of this ill-fated 
and much lamented traveller, is so just and honourable that we 
cannot resist the temptation to transcribe it. 


‘ Thus far we followed the steps of Burckhardt, with his book in our 
hands: and it is impossible to take leave of him without expressing our 
admiration for his character, and our gratitude for the instruction he 
has afforded us. His acquired qualifications were, I believe, never 
equalled by those of any other traveller; his natural ones appear to me 
even more extraordinary. Courage to seek danger, and calmness to 
confront it, are not uncommon qualities; but it is difficult to court 
poverty, and to endure insult. Hardships, exertions, and privations of 
all kinds are easy to a man in the enjoyment of health and vigour ; but, 
during repeated attacks of a dangerous disease, which he might have 
considered as so many warnings to escapé from his fate, that he should 
never have allowed his thoughts to wander homewards—that, when 
sickening among the sands and winds of the desert, he should never 
have sighed for the freshness of his native mountain—this does, indeed, 
prove an ardour in the good cause in which he was engaged, and a re- 
solution, if necessary, to perish in it, that make his character very un- 
common, and fate most lamentable; and perhaps none are so capable 
of estimating his character, as surely none can more sincerely lament 
his fate, than those who can bear testimony to the truth of his informa- 
tion; who have trod the country that he has so well described, and 
gleaned the fields where he has reaped so ample an harvest.’—p. 24, 25. 

The several states, if we may so call them, bordering on the 
Nile, from Wady Halfa to the southward, are Bahr el Hadjar, 
extending about 70 miles; Sukkot, 50 miles; Dar Mahass, 60 
miles; Dongola, 150 miles, including the great southerly bend 
of the river, in the shape of a fishing-hook, where, as the Arabs 
say, people ascending the stream go the same way as those de- 
scending it. ‘Tinereh, the termination of Buckhardt’s journey, is 
in Dar Mahass. The inhabitants are Nubians; their towns con- 
sist of mud-houses, interspersed with straw cottages, eight or ten 
feet high, supported by palm-branches, and answering to the de- 
scription given by Strabo of Ethiopian houses. In every village 
was a hut with a large jar of water in it, by the road side, for the 
use of travellers. A little beyond Sardack, and close to Mount 
Arambo, the territories of Dongola commence. 

‘ There is nothing at Assouan, Wady Halfa, or in the Batn el Hadjar, 
at all comparable to the “ Pass of the Water's Mouth,” either in gran- 
deur or in variety of scenery: the immense masses of rock piled up 
together, the open plains scattered over with fragments, the entire want 
of all vegetation, and yet the traces of so many animals; the occasional 
view of the distant palms straggling by the river-side, and of the bound- 
less desert beyond it, with the knowledge that man has no power here 

to 
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to change the face of nature, which ever has been, and ever must be 
what it is: these circumstances unite to give this place an interest pos- 
sessed by no other that I ever saw, and to us, perhaps, heightened by 
the reflection, that we were the first Englishmen who had ever seen it, 
as we might possibly be the last.’—-p. 38. 


Here the island of Tambos occasions a considerable cataract, 
or rapid, and a rock of granite was noticed, which exhibited two 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, together with the representation of a 
man with the hair worn in the same way as that of the Briareus of 
the Egyptian and Nubian temples ; besides these, on the different 
faces of the rock were other figures and inscriptions. ‘The rock 
is called the Golden Stone, and the natives suppose the inscrip- 
tions to mean, ‘ that the empire of Egypt under the Sublime 
Porte, formerly extended thus far.’ The more perfect of them, 
Mr. Waddington thinks, may possibly be one of the memorials of 
Sesostris, because the crjAa: of Sesostris mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, were sculptures on the solid rock; and because Strabo 
says that Sesostris left orjAas: and inscriptions, as memorials of 
his expedition into Ethiopia, and that they existed even in his 
own time. On this ground, all the sculptured inscriptions on 
rocks in unknown characters might with equal propriety be in- 
scribed to Sesostris. 

Of the inhabitants Mr. Waddington saw but little ; he remarks, 
however, ‘ that they seldom seem gay, without being ever melan- 
choly ’;—they neither langh out, nor speak loud, nor yell in the 
disgusting tone of the Egyptian Arabs, who, it is added, console 
themselves, like the Greeks, by noisy disputes with each other, for 
the submission they are obliged to show to their masters. He 
considers them indeed to be, in every respect, superior to the 
Fellah of Egypt, whom he designates as the most miserable being 
in existence ; enduring all the sufferings and degradations of slavery, 
without any compensation from any one species of luxury, even 
that of grinning aloud. ‘ His pleasures seem reduced to two;— 
water to quench his thirst, and repose at night; and the Nile and 
the setting sun are probably the only objects ‘on which he looks 
without sorrow—his songs are only about his labours, and his 
prayers that he may be able to endure and to finish them ; his 
religious festivals come but twice a year, and he has no Sabbath.’ 
This, to be sure, is but a melancholy picture of human existence; 
and we believe it to be not a little overcharged. The Nubians, 
though subject to the oppression of their ¢ hiefs, enjoy at least a 
nominal independence, and, though grave, are by no means au 
unhappy or a discontented race ; they are civil and obliging to 
strangers, aud not averse from sharing with them their usual 
food, milk and sour bread: but they are wholly illiterate, which 
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is by no means the case with the Arabs, who live among them and 
around them. ‘ Praised be God,’ exclaimed an old Nubian, who 
observed Mr. Waddington writing with a pencil, ‘ praised be 
God, the Creator of the world, who has taught man to inclose ink 
in the centre of a piece of wood.’ 

Our travellers made but slow progress up the river. The fine 
promises and assurances of the ‘ Aga of the Cataracts,’ that relays 
of camels should be in readiness, were soon discovered to amount 
to nothing ; and that they were left entirely to their own resources. 
By putting these in practice, and by resorting to means not 
always quite justifiable, as we shall presently have occasion to 
observe, they continued to advance as far as the great island Argo, 
where, being overtaken by a reinforcement of troops for the 
pasha, with a supply of provisions and ammunition proceeding 
in boats up the river, they requested the aga commanding the de- 
tachment to give them a passage to the army, with which he 
readily complied. ‘The boat in which they embarked was sixty 
feet long, and from twelve to fourteen broad; it had on board 
sixteen soldiers and four sailors, and there were sixteen of these 
boats. ‘They proceeded tardily against the stream, and were sub- 
ject to frequent delays, one of which was honourable to the hu- 
manity of the Turks. A soldier had died on board, on which the 
whole fleet brought-to to assist at his funeral. They laid him in 
the earth in a kind of undress, read some verses of the Koran over 
him, and placed a jar of water at his head. 

From travellers situated as ours were, and sailing up the Nile 
at the good pleasure of the Turks, who scarcely ever allowed 
them to set foot on shore, we must not look for much information 
on the state of the country and its inhabitants. Fortresses in 
ruins; mud huts crumbled into dust;. saints’ tombs; straw hovels ; 
a succession of islands, and rocks, and sand-banks; doum trees, 
palms, acacias and sycamores; sakies or water-wheels, with in- 
terminable deserts on either side, make up the sum and substance 
of the objects that catch the eye on such excursions. Even old 
Dongola, which they were not allowed to visit, exhibited only 
heaps of miserable ruins. 

Hitherto no traces of war had met their observation. At length, 
however, their ears were assailed by a heavy cannonading; upon 
which the old commander of the reimforcements thought it right 
to order the soldiers to be drawn up on shore in two lines before 
him. ‘They then proceeded,’ says Mr. Waddington, ‘not to ex- 
ercise, or show the state of their arms, but to pray; one of the 
party was selected, from superior strength of lungs, or of devotion, 
to give out the prayers, and the rest made their prostrations and 
genuflections as regularly as a Christian regiment — a 
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military evolution.’ We do not much admire the good taste of this 
illustration—but let it pass. 

The villages appeared to contain few other persons than old 
men, women, and boys, the greater part of the male population 
having been hurried off to join in the war, either with the Sheygya 
or the Pasha. ‘The manners and appearance of the women were 
of no very pleasing description; they had an emphatic way of 
speaking, and used much gesticulation; their voices were shrill; 
and when one of them spoke in this sharp tone, the other women 
present all seemed to pitch their voices to the same key. They 
ride and walk about uncovered, it seems, which is an abomination 
in Egypt and among the Turks; talk fearlessly to men, recta facie 
strictisque mamillis, and salute and return salutations, protected, 
as our travellers ungallantly insmuate, solely by ‘ their ugliness.’ 

At the island of Gartooni the country of the Dongolese ceases, 
and that which, previously to the present expedition, belonged to 
the Dar Sheygya, commences. Here our travellers were accosted 
by two Franks, ‘one of whom was Prince Amiro, a Milanese, 
better known to Syrian and Egyptian travellers by the title of the 
Cavaliere Frediani; the other was a Greek, of the name of De- 
metrio, by trade a tailor, and by profession a surgeon in the 
Pasha’s service, who told our travellers ‘ more lies than words.’ 
The Cavaliere had been attached to Ismael by his father, as a 
sort of private tutor, or Mentor, at the recommendation of 
Drovetti, the French Consul, but was just then out of favour 
through the intrigues of the Proto-medico, or first physician, 
a Smyrniote Greek, who, by Mr. Waddington’s account, may 
fairly be set down as a thorough-paced knave, and whose medical 
skill was on a par with his honesty. ‘Chis man was not only em- 
ployed by the Pasha as a spy, but acted as his agent in other 
matters somewhat less honourable. In short, by his own account, 
he was, in all respects, as accomplished a Greek as Anastasius 
himself. An honest apothecary, of the name of Gentile, who had 
accompanied our travellers, died suddenly here, and the general 
impression was that he had been poisoned by Demetrio; he was 
succeeded by a Greek of the name of Petrarca, ‘ who had escaped 
from Cairo, with a sum of money of which he had robbed a Rus- 
sian colonel, travelling in Egypt.’ These and others of a similar 
stamp are the instruments made use of by the Proto-medico, 
who has been heard to boast—‘ My men are villains, as you 
call them—now I love villains—if any one seek my life, I say 
to one of my villains, “ shoot that man,” and he shoots him.’ 
Whether Mr. Waddington draws an inference unfavourable to the 
Greek character from these specimens, or from a more general 
and 
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and intimate knowledge of this degraded people, we are -not 
uble to pronounce ; but his censure of the wliole uation 1s dealt 
out with a sweeping hand, ‘I never,’ says he, ‘ saw a Greek, 
quick and ingenious as they generally are, whose talents were not 
far exceeded by his impudence; they have all the vices, and not 
any of the virtues of the Turks; they hate and insult the Franks, 
who come among them with feelings only of friendship ; they are 
situated at the extremity of civilization, and are the dregs of 
Christianity.’ The ‘reminiscences of ancient days,’ however, and 
the sight of a Greek flag waving in the Mediterranean, subse- 
quently drew from Mr. Waddington a sort of half apology for 
the above passage. ‘ For having published it at such a moment,’ 
he obsérves, ‘1 may be subject to a variety of observations, 
of which only one wiil affect me—that the remark is trite, and 
the fact notorious.’ We have no doubt it is so; could it, indeed, 
be otherwise? Could even the most virtuous people on earth 
transmit their character unsullied to a posterity, which, like that 
of the unhappy race of Greeks, has groaned for centuries under 
the iron yoke of ‘Turkish despotism ? 

At this place our travellers also met with three men in Turkish 
dresses, one of whom accosted them in English. They proved 
to be an Italian of the name of Rossignoli,-a physician on the 
staff, and two American renegades, the more consequential of 
the two having assumed the name and title of Mahommed Ef- 
fendi: he is the son of a merchant of Boston, and one of those 
liberal souls who think all religions alike, and put them on and 
off, with their coats, as may suit their interest or convenience. 
Jonathan first changed from a Protestant to a Jew; from a Jew 
he became a Mohamedan, and as Mr. Waddington says, if he 
survives the expedition, he will no doubt turn Wahabee. ‘ He 
will next offer his adorations to Vishnu and to Fo; and after 
making the tour of the world and its religions, will be contented 
to die an Atheist.’ He has written a book in justification of his 
conduct, which he is desirous, it seems, of having published in 
England. Mr. Waddington might have hinted to him that his 
native country was a fitter soil for the seeds of infidelity than 
England. He had persuaded two other Americans to ‘ take the 
turban,’ who had been extremely miserable ever since. The 
worst part of the story is that these wretches are called in the 
army, ‘the English,’ from the language they are supposed to 
speak ; ‘ the name of America being not yet known so far’! ‘ I 
am proud,’ says our traveller, ‘ to add my belief that there is only 
one British renegade in Egypt:’ and yet, he adds, ‘ to the dis- 
grace of Christians in the east, renegades are, in general, much 
less despised by them, than by the Turks themselves.’ 
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Such are the people employed about the person of Ismael 
Pasha, whose intrigues and quarrels yer themselves, and whose 
base and servile conduct towards the Turks are not likely to 
raise the Christian character in the estimation of this chief; in 
fact, his opinion of them may be collected from the honourable 
epithet of ‘ necessary dogs,’ by which he is pleased to distinguish 
them. With this impression of Franks in general, on his mind, it 
was nat to be wondered that our travellers should be given to 
understand at Korti, that they would not be received by him in 
the most gracious manner: we doubt, however, whether he 
would have proceeded so far as to determine on turning them 
back, but for a circumstance which seems to have escaped Mr. 
Waddington, and which fully prepared us for what followed ; they 
had advanced, unguardedly enough, without any passport: the fir- 
maun of Mahommed Ali extended, as we have said, only to 
Wady Halfa, beyond which they would not have been permitted 
to advance a step, if the ‘ Aga of the Cataracts’ had been able to 
read ; this alone was a sufficient reason, if others, which we shall 
have to notice presently, had not existed. ‘They received, however, 
communications that they were to be admitted to the presence of 
the young Pasha, who was encamped with his army near the city 
or town of Merawé, (not Meroé) near the Djebel el Berkel. 

In proceeding to this spot, they observed the country to exhi- 
bit but too many indications of the ravages which war gene- 
rally occasions ; in one village, inscriptions written on paper were 
placed over the doors, purporting that ‘ the inhabitants had been 
driven away by force, by unholy people, and not under the pro- 
tection of God.’ ‘ This depopulation of huts and cottages,’ ob- 
serves our author, ‘ that marks the course of war through a poor 
country, presents a spectacle perhaps more deeply afflicting than 
the destruction of cities or of palaces. Simplicity of houses and 
manufactures is connected, in our ideas, with simplicity of man- 
ners, with ignorance and with innocence: such a people may have 
much to move benevolence or even pity, but can possess nothing 
to excite envy or rapacity.’ By the following description the 
travellers could not now be far from the late field of battle. 


* Our servants, in their expedition into the village, found only an old 
woman alive, with her ears off. The Pasha buys human ears at fifty 
piastres a-piece, which leads to a thousand unnecessary cruelties, and 
barbarizes the system of warfare; but enables his highness to collect a 
large stock of ears, which he sends down to his father as proofs of his 
successes. The shore is putrid, and the air tainted, by the carcases 
of oxen, sheep, goats, camels, and nfén. The latter, in particular, are 
found every fifty yards, scattered along the road and among the corn ; 
some, in an attempt to reach the Nile, and escape by swimming, have 
been 
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been overtaken on the bank, and there killed; others are found with 
their oxen in the sakies, where they had been labouring together; 
some near the houses they probably inhabited. Those I saw were ge- 
nerally lying on their back, the legs apart, the knees bent, the body and 
neck much bloated, horribly offensive to the smell, and of the colour 
and stiffness of the earth on which they were rotting.’—p. 118. 

‘In the midst of our contemplation of such a spectacle, we met a 
trembling shrivelled old woman, carrying something on her head, who 
told us, as intelligibly as her agitation allowed her, that the Pasha had 
made peace with the Sheygya, and that multitudes of people were 
coming this way. She was not maimed or wounded, but such a picture 
of human misery as I never saw living. The presence of such a being, 
moving like an evil spirit among the dead, completed a scene already 
too horrible.’ 


The old woman’s information was correct; as several families 
were met at intervals returning, by the Pasha’s permission, to 
their villages, to bury the corpses of their friends. 

* There were old men supported by their daughters, and close by 
them four or five children, stark-naked, mounted on an ass; others 
were riding on cows. There was a great variety in their countenances ; 
some looked careless and happy as if satisfied with the knowledge that 
they were returning in safety to their homes, and ignorant of the deso- 
lation that awaited them there ; others had the appearance of extreme 
misery, as if they were ashamed to have survived the massacre of their 
friends, and the devastation of their country. Among the latter, at a 
little distance from her party, I observed a young woman, in whose 
countenance, besides great beauty, there was something so peculiarly 
expressive, that I desired my servant to salute and address her: he 
asked her where she was going. There was a natural dignity and pride 
in her manner, too deep either to be counterfeited or described, as she 
answered, “ I am going to inhabit the house of the Pasha.” She spoke 
with hesitation, as if she would willingly have expressed herself other- 
wise, but the house of her ancestors she dared not call that which was 
in the possession of an enemy—the house of her husband, she would 
gladly have said, but he was dead. She passed on and joined her 
party.’—p. 124. 

At length our travellers reached Merawé, the city of Malek 
Chowes, and ‘in passing through its long and gloomy streets, be- 
tween the thick mud walls, were assaulted by multitudes of half 
starved dogs, whose howling, in the absence of all other sound, 
and whose adherence to the habitations which their masters had 
deserted, imcreased the dreariness, if not the solitude, of the 
place.’ Here they were accommodated in a mud cottage, which 
the Proto-medico had prepared for them by order of the Pasha ; 
and learnt that thé Sheygya were not more than a day’s march 
up the river. 

* An incident had just happened strongly characteristic of uncivilized 
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warfare, the course of which is usually marked by a mixture of the 
éxtremes of generosity and barbarity. The remains of the Sheygya, 
still ‘strong in cavalry, were stationed about a day’s march higher up 
the river than the Pasha; and this morning the son of . Malek Chowes 
arrived at the camp with an cseort of an hundred men, and a present 
of five horses, craving his highness’s permission to remain there till such 
time as he should be cured by the physicians-of a wound which ‘he 
received in the late battles. ‘The Pasha promised him all possible at- 
tention, and desired the escort to assure his father, that, when restored 
to health, he should be sent baek to fight again. ‘Fhe young prince 
was a short stout lad of about sixteen, in appearance and dress like his 
father’s meanest subjects, and only to be distinguished from them by 
some ornaments on the hilt of his sword. [is wound was in the foot, 
and not severe ; but the Sheygya have no method of curing gun-shot 
wounds. One or two bodies were found of men who had forced tow 
or rag into them, to prevent bleeding to death; the blood had fount 
its way out at the mouth and nose, and even at the eyes, and thus had 
they only changed the manner of their death, and taken pains to pro- 
cure one more painful, and not less certain. —p. 120. 

The day after their arrival our travellers were presented to the 
Pasha, who made them sit on the same sofa with himself, and de- 
sired them to put themselves at their ease, and arrange them- 
selves in the European manner. By the turn of his conversation 
it was obvious that he wished to learn their opinions of the gene- 
ral affairs of Europe, with which he seemed to be pretty well 
acquainted. He kept them upwards of two hours, and Mr. Wad- 
dington is pleased to think, from the gracious reception they met 
with, that the English are excepted from that contempt which the 
‘Turks have imbibed for all Christians: first, because of his marked 
civility to themselves ; secondly, for fear of the destroyers of Al- 
giers; thirdly, out of gratitude for the liberators of Egypt; and 
fourthly, because Englishmen do not appear in the East, like 
many Italians and even French, in the character of adventurers. 
The last, if the fact be so, is perhaps the strongest reason; but 
we doubt whether the Turks allow us, as Mr. Waddington says, 
many qualities in common with themselves—‘ pride, generosity, 
courage ; and above all, they have a very general opinion that 
we are not above half Christians, and therefore approach by so 
much nearer to the creed of the Faithful, than any other Euro- 
peans. ls this meant for a compliment! 

In the meantime negociations for peace were carrying on. 
The nephew of Malek Zobeyr arrived in camp, and was pre- 
sented to the Pasha, who gave him a red pelisse and Cashmere 
shawl, and sent him back highly honoured. In short, a peace was 
made with the Sheygya, by which it was agreed that the greater 
part of them, retaining their horses and their arms, should enter 
into 
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into the service of Ismael Pasha, and advance-with his army for 
the subjugation of the southern nations. ‘ They are thus be- 
come the allies of their conqueror, and are not yet his slaves, 
and the courage which merited victory has at least obtained them 
a respite from servitude.’ With regard to the Mamelouks, if the 
Proto-medico was to be believed, it was mtended, if they could be 
prevailed on to surrender by any promises, to destroy them by 
poison, which Mr. Waddington says, ‘ he professes to consider 
as the surest and safest way of disposing of an enemy.’ This 
is the old story of ‘ the town in a state of siege’: he probably 
expects to administer the dose. 

‘The Mamelouks, however, were reserved for a different fate. 
Submission with them was out of the question. When the Pasha 
of Egypt, previously to his expedition, sent a message full of flat- 
termg promises, provided they would submit, Rochman Bey 
haughtily answered, ‘ Tell-Mahommed Ali that we will be on no 
terms with our servant.’ They therefore, as already stated, took 
their departure for Shendy, about 400 in number, with double 
that number of women and slaves; they were refused admittance, 
but allowed to encamp without the walls, where they remained 
till the successes of the Pasha over the Sheygya terrified the 
Mek of Shendy into a determination not to oppose the Turkish 
arms. ‘The Mamelouks were therefore ordered to quit the 
country, and the greater part of them, under Abdah Rochman 
Bey, retired towards Darfour ; others went off towards the Red 
Sea, and a few, it is said, threw themselves on the mercy of their 
persecutor. As the Pasha’s army has, since the period of which 
we are speaking, penetrated to the westward as far as Kordofan, 
and taken possession of the capital of that country after an ob- 
stinate resistance on the part of the natives, a corps of whom, 
consisting of 400, ‘ was clad in steel armour,’ it is more than 
probable that the history of the Mamelouks is concluded. 

‘That once dreaded name has. ere now ceased to exist; and, if it 
be forbidden to lament the extinction of a race of insolent, though in- 
trepid, warriors, I may be allowed to express a hope, that they have 
not fallen by treachery, but have died, as they lived, by the sabre in 
their hand, avenging on the myrmidons of Mahommed Ali their severe 
and continued sufferings, their own fate, and the fate of their mas- 
sacred comrades.’—p. 232. 


To return to our trayellers. Jn a very few days they received 
a message to say that they were immediately to be dismissed from 
the camp with great honour, and that they were to receive their 
audience of leave the following day. The plea of the pasha was, 
that he was responsible to his father and to the English nation 
for their safety. They vext waited on-Abdin Casheff, who advised 
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them by all means to take advantage of a convoy about to returfi 
to Cairo, urging the danger of their travelling through a half-con- 
quered country alone—im a word, it was quite evident that a de- 
termination had been taken to send them back ; and all they could 
obtain was a respite of two days to finish their plans and obser- 
vations on the antiquities of the Djebel el Berkel, or ‘ The Sacred 
Mountain,’ and El Bellal, or ‘ The Fabric.’ This being settled, 
every necessary for their journey was supplied with a profuse 
hand. Abdin Casheff behaved, as he always has done to every 
English traveller, with kindness and liberality: he not only fur- 
nished them with a stock of luxuries, but advanced them a sum of 
money, on a letter of Mr. Brine, for which he would take no writ- 
ten draft whatever, assuring them that he would have done the 
same thing to any of their countrymen, without any letter of intro- 
duction. 

Mr. Waddington ascribes their hasty dismissal to the intrigues 
of the Greek Proto-medico, and hence perhaps his inveteracy 
against this man. He will excuse us, however, for thinking very 
differently. In the first place they presented themselves in the 
camp without any credentials, having deceived the ‘ Aga of the 
Cataracts.’ In the second place, they had behaved very impru- 
dently, to say the least of it, on their journey upwards, levying 
contributions of sheep and fowls, and pressing camels and asses 
into their employ. Thus (p. 16.) they pressed a poor Arab and 
his camel into their service, and forced him to leave his wife and 
child among strangers. By means of an impudent Irish lad, who 
had acted as servant to Mr. Belzoni, they robbed hen-roosts, (p. 
22.) plundered cottages, (p. 68.) so that even the ‘Furkish sol- 
diers confessed—that they would not have dared to take such 
* strong measures.’ Strong indeed! What does Mr. Waddington 
suppose would have been the consequence to his party if, meeting 
a countryman in England, they had demanded his horse, and on 
his refusal, fired a pistol at him, put him in bodily fear, and car- 
ried off the animal? We will not take upon us to anticipate the 
verdict of an impartial jury; but to judge from his own state- 
ment of the transaction which follows, and which he is pleased to 
call a ‘ modification of a robbery,’ we think it would have gone 
hard with the whole of them. 


‘ While we were pursuing a very large snipe, which | started out of 
an old well by accidentally throwing a stone there, our servants were 
much better employed. After a short absence we observed them re- 
turning with a very fine camel of which, it appeared, they had not be- 
come possessed without difficulty. They had hailed its master, who 
continued to make off so rapidly on his “ ship of the desert,” that James 
found it necessary to bring him to, by firing a rifle-shot over his head ; 
his 
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his friends however collected, to the number of twelve. or fourteen, 
armed with swords and large sticks to assist him; James reloaded and 
cocked his gun, and no doubt great deeds would have ensued, had not 
Giovanni drawn out from under his jacket a pair of brass, bell-mouthed, 
blunderbuss pistols, loaded to the very mouth; at the sight of these, 
the Arabs took off in all directions and disappeared among the trees ; 
the beast naturally fell into the hands of the victors.’—p. 20. 


We may add that the commander of the detachment punished 
some of his soldiers severely for plucking a few ears of dhourra. 
A pretty intelligible comment, we think, on the conduct of our 
travellers! Can Mr. Waddington suppose that the Pasha was 
ignorant of all this? We say nothing of Mr. Hanbury assuming 
a false character, or of Mr. Waddington persisting in wearing his 
European dress; those were indiscretions arising out of igno- 
rance. As a proof how very little they were qualified to make 
their way in a Turkish province, the former had the indiscretion to 
send back a handsome new saddle, which Abdin Cacheff had or- 
dered for him at Cairo, to replace an old one which had been lost 
in his boat; ‘ my friend,’ says Mr. Waddington, ‘ refusing, of 
course, to accept so inordinate a compensation.’ They might have 
learned from their Bible, that a refusal‘of a present in the East is 
not only the greatest of insults, but amounts to an actual declara- 
tion of hostilities. The reason of their dismissal was not therefore 
‘that the Pasha hates the Franks, and would have no Jreemen 
with him;’ this is contradicted by his allowing Frediani and 
Caillaud to accompany him.* And if, as Mr. Waddington else- 
where observes, he prefers Englishmen to all other Franks, we 
wonder it did not occur to him and his friend that his withholding 
from them the indulgence, shown on the present occasion, to a 
Frenchman and an Italian, must have arisen from some particular 
dissatisfaction at their proceedings. 

As we have no intention of accompanying our travellers down 
the river, it remains only to give a brief account of the antiquities 
which they discovered, the description of which constitutes i fact 
the most important part of the Journal. 

The remains of the antiquities which lie round the base of 
the Djebel el Berkel are of two kinds—temples and pyramids ; 
the former are in the midst of an area of several acres covered 
with broken pottery ; the latter on the opposite side of the moun- 
tain next to the desert. The temples, as they are supposed to have 
been, consist of the ruins of seven or eight stone buildings, and 
of excavations in the mountain. The walls can with difficulty be 





* We have reason to believe that both these gentlemen have proceeded with a small 
expedition, which was dispatched from Kordofan, to trace the Bahr el Abiad to its 
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traced ; but numerous broken shafts of columns remain, mostly 
with Egyptian capitals. The dimensions of the largest and most 
perfect of these temples, Mr. Waddington thinks, are not inferior 
to those of any existing remains of antiquity. One of the chambers 
measured one hundred and forty-seven feet by one hundred and 
eleven feet six inches. ‘Two rows of columns appear to have 
ornamented this chamber, of the diameter of five feet seven inches 
and three quarters. A second chamber measures one hundred and 
twenty-three feet three inches, by one hundred and two feet ten 
inches, along which alsq a double colonnade appears to have been 
carried. On the walls are still visible various hieroglyphics. The 
same temple contains several smaller chambers, in which are pe- 
destals of granite, one of them five feet square, and beautifully 
sculptured, and on these, no doubt, the deities must once have 
stood. ‘ The temple is, on the whole, about four hundred and 
fifty feet long, including the thickness of the walls, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-nme feet wide.’ From sculptured stones found 
mixed up with the mortar in the middle of the outer walls, Mr. 
Waddington is disposed to think that these ruins are the works 
of very different periods. One small temple, which appeared to 
have been crushed by the fall of a part of the mountain, had evi- 
dently been dedicated to Jupiter Ammon, from the figure of a 
ram sitting on an altar-piece; on the front of the portal was 
a thirteen-headed Briareus, under the hand of the victor. In 
another were colossal figures of the bearded Bacchus. The walls 
of this temple were ornamented with sculpture ; on the right was 
Jupiter Ammon; on the left Horus, and bebind each, a figure of 
Isis. ‘ From the simplicity of the masonry,’ says Mr. Wadding- 
ton, ‘ from the rudeness and decay of the remaining sculptures, 
and from the raggedness and decomposition of the walls, though 
they had been sheltered for ages by the solid rock from the sun 
and the wind, I am inclined to believe that this is older than any 
of the temples of Egypt or even Nubia.’ 

The Pyramids of Djebel el Berkel are seventeen in number ; 
much inferior in size to those of Egypt, and some of them re- 
duced to shapeless ruins. The base of the largest is eighty feet 
square, several about fifty, one about thirty-four, and the rest 
not much more than twenty feet. The most remarkable circum- 
stance which attracted their attention, was that of several of them, 
standing in a group — having attached to them a projecting 
portico or chamber about fifteen feet in length, with an arched 
roof. In these chambers were various sculptures representing the 
deities of Egypt; but the porticos were nearly choked up with 
sand. The pyramids were all constructed of a fine sandstone. 
Three or four of them are stated to have suffered little front time, 
; and 
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and towards the summit of the two most perfect was observed a 
smooth covering, like that on the second pyramid of Dijiza. ff 
these arched porticos should turn out to be coeval with the pyra- 
mids, the autiquity of the arch would be proved to be of a much 
earlier period than is usually ascribed to it: but Mr. Waddington 
hurries over this part of his observations in a very loose and 
unsatisfactory manner. We know that arches occur in several of 
the Egyptian ruins ; but we also know that they are the works of 
the Romans, and easily distinguishable from the gigantic fabrics 
into which they have intruded. 

Six or seven miles higher up, and on the opposite bank of the 
river, are the pyramids of El Bellal, consisting of nearly forty of 
various sizes, eleven of them larger than any of the perfect ones 
of Djebel el Berkel. The base of the largest is a square of one 
hundred and fifty-two feet, and its height one hundred and three 
feet seven inches. It contains within itself another pyramid of a 
different age, stone, and architecture, forming about two-thirds of 
the whole structure. It is of neat workmanship, and composed 
of a hard light-coloured sandstone more durable than that which, 
after sheltering it for ages, has at last fallen off, and left it once 
more exposed to the eyes of mortals. It appears to have three 
stages or stories, the base of each diminishing upwards like those 
frequently met with in the East. Four other pyramids measure 
respectively cighty-two, eighty-eight, eighty-five, and eighty-six 
feet square, and are about seventy feet high; the rest are of smaller 
dimensions. Like those of Djebel el Berkel, Saccara and Djiza, 
they are situated on a rocky foundation, surrounded by sand, and 
on the edge of the desert: ‘ A spot,’ says Mr. Waddington, ‘ se- 
lected for the dead by the veneration of their survivors, that they 
might dwell apart in sanctity and in solitude.’ 

We may collect from the most authentic of ancient writers, 
that one religion, with some modification perhaps, and one sys- 
tem of hieroglyphical symbols, were common to the Ethioptans 
and Egyptians—the principal difference being that Osiris held the 
highest rank among the gods of the Egyptians, while the vows of 
the Ethiopians were chiefly addressed to Jupiter Ammon, in- 
troduced, no doubt, by the shepherd-kings of the East, the No- 
made Tartars, whom, from the earliest dawn of history, we find 
pouring their hordes over Persia and Assyria. To which of the 
two ought we then to ascribe the origin of the worship which ap- 
pears common to both? By the comparison of passages in an- 
cient authors, and by observations made on the spot, Mr. Wad- 
dington comes to the following conclusion. 

‘We learn from Herodotus, that Sesostris was the only Egyptian 
who was ever master of Ethiopia, and Strabo speaks of a sacred moun- 
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tain in Ethiopia, where was a temple of Isis, built by that conqueror. 
From this assertion (and from this only in history) it might for a mo- 
ment be suspected that Sesostris introduced into that country the reli- 
gion of Egypt; the facts that destroy such a supposition are—/irst, the 
short duration of Egyptian influence in Ethiopia, which ceased at the 
death of the monarch who first planted it there; and seems to have so 
little affected the power and energy of that kingdom, that in little more 
than a century afterwards we find-the armies of Memnon redeeming 
the honour of their fathers, and his statues erected among the temples 
of Thebes: the second is drawn from Herodotus himself, who briefly 
mentions, that before the time of Sesostris, there had been three hun- 
dred and thirty kings of Egypt, of whom eighteen were Ethiopians. The 
numbers may be incorrect, but if the proportion be true, it appears that 
in the earliest ages of which any events are recorded in profane his- 
tory, Egypt was occasionally under the sceptre of the monarchs of 
Ethiopia, as it was afterwards for fifty years under that of Sabaco. On 
the other hand, Diodorus Siculus describes the Ethiopians as a people 
who had never been conquered by any foreigner, and that against them 
only, among men, Hercules and Bacchus had no success. It appears 
clear, then, that as far back as we have any light from history, Ethiopia 
was a mighty kingdom, and unlikely to have received its religion from 
a people to whom it not unfrequently gave laws. 

‘ The age of kings and priests was preceded in Egypt, as in Greece, 
by those of gods and of heroes, which were of course represented to 
Herodotus, and believed by their worshippers, to be indigenous; so, 
those introduced, at a much later period, from Egypt into Greece, after 
being corrected of their formality and extravagance, were claimed as 
original natives of the land, where they were only re-born. But as the 
Egyptians never failed to remind the Grecians of their religious obli- 
gations to them, so does it appear from a very curious passage in Dio- 
dorus Siculus, that the Ethiopians boasted to have similar claims on the 
gratitude of Egypt, “ For they say that the Egyptians are a colony 
from themselves, and that Osiris led the colony; meaning that the soil 
of Egypt is only the mud of Ethiopia; that their customs, particularly 
with respect to the funerals of the kings, are alike; and that the shapes 
of their statues and the forms of their letters are Ethiopian—for of the 
two characters in use among the Egyptians, that called the vulgar is 
learnt by all; while the sacred character is intelligible only to the 

riests, who learn it in mystery from their fathers; whereas all the 

thiopians use this character.” Thus, then, were hieroglyphics nothing 
more than the common written language of Ethiopia; and if this be 
true (as Diodorus seems to believe) there can be no doubt respecting 
the origin of the religion. At an age so distant, that even the records 
of Memphis did not pretend to reach it, some Ethiopian conqueror had 
taught his worship and consecrated his language in Egypi.’—p. 179. 


Without pretending to decide the question of priority of civili- 
zation between the upper and the lower regions of the Nile, we 
have very little doubt at least of the eastern origin of the religion, 
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the hieroglyphics, the institutions, the literature and scieuce, such 
as they were, of both the one and the other. We are not disposed 
to lay more stress on etymological deductions than the particular 
cases seem to warrant, but we cannot help thinking that the sto- 
ried pyramids of El Bellal (the bui/dings) may, both from the 
name and kind, be the legitimate offspring of Belus, the Ba- 
bylonian king, whose magnificent temple and gigantic statues 
answer in description to the temples and the monstrous figures 
of the Chinese and Tartarian Boudhs; and perhaps more re- 
motely allied to the great Bali, the ruins of whose sunken city* 
may still be seen beneath the waves, and whose sculptured moun- 
tains are scarcely inferior to the best specimens of that species 
of Egyptian art. It is worthy of remark that Baa/, Bel, or Pei is 
the ancient word throughout the east for all great buildings, and 
particularly pyramidal temples.t ‘The more, indeed, we know 
of central Asia, the stronger is our conviction, that we must there 
look for the origin of those superstitions which have spread them- 
selves over the plains of Asia, Europe, and Northern Africa, and 
for an explanation of that wonderful coincidence of manners and 
opinions in the natives of the Nile, as described by Herodotus 
and other ancient writers. We may instance the metempsycho- 
sis; the sacred language and sacred character of the priests; the 
pyramidal buildings still found in all those countries where the 
worship of Boudh prevails; the sculptured mountains; the em- 
blematic devices ; the shape of the pillar and the capital; the 
paintings which still exist on the walls of the Egyptian temples, 
and which represent most correctly the Hindoo countenance, or 
that of the cognate race of gipsies; the cycle of sixty years for re- 
gulating their chronology; the division of the zodiac into twelve 
signs, (an arbitrary division,) and the week into seven days, cor- 
responding with the number and assuming the names of the then 
known planets ; the division of the people into privileged classes ; 
the law by which the son was compelled to follow the profession 
of his father—these and other coincidences, not existing in na- 
ture, but of artificial contrivance, and consequently conventional, 
would seem to establish the opinion of their having all been de- 
rived from one common source. The division of the zodiac as it 
exists in Lassa, in Nankin, in the mouldering heap which once 
was Babylon,t in Benares, and on the ceiling of the ruined temple 





* Mahabalipoor, near Madras. 
+ Even our Gothic word to build is supposed, as well as wods¢, to have its opigin from 
al, 
¢ Many of the signets engraved on cylindrical pebbles, dug out of these heaps, con- 
tain figures which correspond exactly with the signs of the zodiac. 
of 
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of Dendera;* would alone be sufficient to lead to this conclusion; 

but coupled with so many other coincidences, it places the kin- 
dred origin almost beyond a doubt. At the same time we are 
aware that there is no structure above ground in all the east, whose 
antiquity can be compared with that ‘of the Pyramids of Egypt; 

nor will we take upon ourselves to say that the excavations of El- 

lora, Salsette, and Elephanta, or even of Mahabalipoor, are more 
ancient than that of Ipsambul; but the Sanscrit language, which 
in many of its roots, and in the whole of its mechanism, | is Greek, 
and which has imparted itself both to the ancient ‘Teutonic dis- 
lects, and other European languages, is probably a monument of 
higher antiquity than any which remains of brick or stone, or even 
of excavated mountains; nor must we forget to whom we owe 
those few wonderful characters, falsely called Arabic, whose 
power extends beyond the comprehension of man, and whose in- 
exhaustible utility has been acknowledged in every corner of the 
habitable world. 

As to the question whether the arts and sciences of the East as- 
cended or descended the Nile, we can only trust to what ancient 
writers have left us on the subject; but when we find many of 
those most worthy of credit supposing the Ethiopians more au- 
cient than the Egyptians; such, for instance, as Herodotus, Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus, who lived twenty centuries, or more, 
nearer to the period in question than ourselves, we may perhaps 
trust to them as the surest guides. ‘The readiest way to Egypt 
from the East is undoubtedly through Syria by Suez; but if we 
admit that navigation was at all known, the direct road from the 
Persian gulph, or from Babylon by Jidda, and across the Red 
Sea, was just as likely to lead to the upper as to the lower part 
of the Nile. 

Upon the whole we are certainly disposed to agree with ou 
author in thinking, from the concurrence of his observations on 
the antiquities of Ethiopia, with the conclusions to be derived 
from historical evidence, ‘ that the origin of the Egyptian divin- 
tics, as well as that of their temples and tombs, and of the 
sculptures, figures, and symbols, that cover them, may be traced 
to Ethiopia’ Consistently with this conclusion he deems it indis- 
putable that the sculptured caverns of Gyrshe, of Derr, and of 
E-bsambul, are of higher antiquity than the columns of ‘Thebes, and 
that they have received the gods of Ethiopia im their progress 
towards the North, or down the Nile. £ | believed at the time, 
he adds, ¢ and do still believe, as-far as can be judged from rude- 


* Tits ancient and interesting monument has been carried away by the French. 
We trust that scrupulous gentleman, Count de Forbin, who declaimed so conscientiously 
on the ‘ spuliations of Milor Eigin,’ will net forgot to notice this, in his neat publicatio: 
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vess of masonry and sculpture, and from the mere effect of time 
on colours, figures, and even the surface of the hard and solid 
rock, that the smaller of the two excavated temples at Dijebel 
el Berkel is much the oldest that ever I saw; older by centuries 
than those of Nubia, or than the temple of Bacchus by its side.’ 

The ancient name of the spot where the ruins, of which we 
have been speaking, are situated, was at first supposed by our 
travellers to have been that of the celebrated Meroé, but they 
soon and very properly abandoned that idea. ‘The conjecture is 
far more probable, that the ancient city of Napata occupied this 
site on the banks of the Nile, a city which was fated at last to 
be overthrown by a Roman (Petronius); and he accomplished 
its destiny so effectually, that the Myploratores of Nero, in_ their 
enumeration of the cities afterwards found by them in that coun- 
try, remark upon Napata, ‘ oppidum id parvum mter predicta 
solum.’ , 

The other remains of antiquity mentioned by Mr. Waddington 
are of little importance. Lle was informed by Frediani that, at 
a little distance from Merawé, he had found four Corinthian pil- 
lars, with the cross on the capital, which are the hightest rem- 
nants of Christianity that have yet been discovered on the banks 
of the Nile.. On the great island of Argo, in Dongola, our tra- 
vellers found two colossal statues of granite, representing young 
men with thin beards, and with the corm-measure bonnets on 
their heads, thrown down and broken, but all the parts entire. 
They are about twenty-three feet high, aud five feet across the 
shoulders. ‘There was also a headless female statue up to the 
knees in the ground, and a fine block of gray granite, cut into 
four hippopotami; the female of black granite ; ‘ the others really 
look as white and clear, and as free from the mjuries of time, as 
if they were now fresh from the hand of the sculptor. Of the 
ruins of the temple of Soleb in Dar Mahass, Mr. Waddington 
says-— 

‘The temple of Soleb affords the lightest specimen I have seen of 
Ethiopian or Egyptian architecture. ‘The sandstone of which most of 
the columns are composed is beautifully streaked with red, which gives 
them, from a little distance, a rich and glowing tint. ‘The side and 
posterior walls have almost entirely disappeared ; and the roof (for the 
adytum has been completely covered;) has every where fallen in, so 
that there remains no ponderous heap of masonry to destroy the effect 
of eleven beautiful and lofty columns, backed by the mountains of the 
Desert, or by the clear blue horizon. We were no longer contem- 
plating a gloomy edifice, where heaviness is substituted for dignity, 
height for sublimity, and size for grandeur; no longer measuring a py- 
ramidal mass of stone-work, climbing up to heaven in defiance of taste 
and of nature. We seemed to be at Segesta, at Phigalea, or at — 

where 
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where lightness, and colour, and elegance of proportion, contrasted with 
the gigantic scenery about them, make the beauty of the buildings 
more lovely, and their durability more wonderful ; there is no attempt 
in them to imitate or rival the sublimity that surrounds them,—they 
are content to be the masterpieces of art, and therefore they and nature 
live on good terms together, and set off each other's beauty. Those 
works of art that aim at more than this, after exhausting treasuries and 
costing the life and happiness of millions, must be satisfied at last to be 
called hillocks.’—p. 290. 


Our travellers are no naturalists: and this is not an age im 
which a graduate of one of our Universities will gain much credit 
for talking of crocodiles ‘ apparently fifty feet long ;’ or of ‘ beau- 
tiful little green birds’ with red tails, and black birds with white 
ones ; or for dignifying the ‘ sacred scavenger of the Nile,’ (vultur 
percnopteros) with the name of ¢ eagle,’ and still less for bringing 
home one of these well-known voracious and stinking creatures, 
as a curiosity ! 

Mr. Waddington, we understand, has the reputation of being 
a good classical scholar ; we cannot, however, say much in favour 
of his English. ‘The style of his book is certainly not precisely 
what we might have expected; obscure in many places, slovenly 
in others, and now and then rather amusing from its infantine sim- 
plicity. There is, moreover, an awkward attempt at dramatic 
effect, by mixing up, in the worst I’rench mode, the present and 
perfect tenses in the same sentence. We wish not, however, 
to dwell on minor blemishes, where there is really so much 
new and valuable matter: we only regret that a little more dis- 
cretion, and a more intimate knowledge of the people our tra- 
vellers had to deal with, had not ensured them a wider range for 
an interesting discovery, which, we now fear, will be anticipated 
by M. Caillaud, and the Cavaliere Frediani; neither of whom 
found any obstruction in following the Pasha’s army throughout its 
successful progress. Let us not be mistaken; our expression 
does not arise from any regret we should feel, that the nation, 
which has done so little for African geography, should be the first 
to solve the problem of the course of the Niger, in preference to 
one which has done and suffered so much, (though that, we con- 
fess, would be something); but chiefly, indeed, we may say, alto- 
gether, from the consideration that the information we may ex- 
pect to receive will be erroneous, and calculated only to deceive: 
and this we augur from the result of M. Caillaud’s proceedings 
in Egypt now before us; in which we are entertained with figures 
of fine large emeralds, starting out of their matrices, and extracted 
from an old sandstone quarry, which we are to consider as the 
emerald mines of the Ptolemies; and on the other side, we have 
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a series of beautiful Grecian temples in the sides of mountains like 
so many sugar loaves, which we venture to say have no existence 
but on the imperial foolscap. Here too we have a map on 
which the western Oasis of Thebes is twisted round through 
more than one quarter of the horizon, the south usurping the 
place of the west. Whether this arises from the ignorance of M. 
Caillaud, or of Drovetti who supplied him with the geographical 
sketch, or whether it was thus twisted round to suit the fancy of 
M. Jomard, to whom the getting up of the great volume was en- 
trusted, we pretend not to decide; but the fact is as we state it. 
The savans of Paris cannot here lay the blame on the engraver, 
as in the case of M. Dutens, chef des ingénieurs, who made Corn- 
wall and Devonshire change places in his map of Plymouth 
Sound; as no inversion of the plate could place the west where 
the south ought to be. With such specimens of the joint labours 
of Messrs. Jomard, Drovetti, and Caillaud on our table, we con- 
ceive that we are fully warranted in saying we look forward to 
little sound, or correct information from the same quarter. 








Art. XI.—An Address to the Members of the House of Com- 
mous, upon the Necessity of Reforming our Financial System, 
and Establishing an Efficient Sinking Fund for the Reduction 
of the National Debt; with the Outline of a Plan for that 
Purpose. By One of Themselves. London. 1822. 

THE most prevalent of all errors in reasoning upon the diffi- 

culties of the country, is the notion that they are to be ac- 
counted for by some one cause ; and that if the proposed cause-be 
not of 2tsedf an adequate solution, we must reject it as wholly irrele- 
vant, and seek for some other explanation. ‘Thus the cessation of 
war, the loss of our carrying trade, the rival manufactures of the con- 
tinent, the change in the currency, the abundance of our harvests, 
the importation of foreign corn, have all had their turn; but it is 

now pretty generally felt, that our embarrassments arise from a 

combination of causes, and the main dispute is concerning their 

comparative importance. 

That cause, which, to our judgment, has all along appeared to 
be by far the most powerful, is the alteration of the currency, first 
from gold to paper, and lately again from paper to gold. To this 
point, therefore, we shall on the present occasion chiefly direct the 
attention of our readers ; only beseeching them to give us credit for 
not being ignorant or regardless of the others, although we make 
little mention of them. We are the more inclined to this proceed- 
ing, because we are persuaded that, upon one part of the question, 
the quantum of depreciation in our paper currency, very material 

errors 
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errors still exist, and that they are sanctioned by a name of de- 
servedly high authority in this department of science. 

Before, however, we enter upon the consideration of these mat- 

ters, it will be expedient to give a brief sketch of our financial 
difficulties. 
_ At the commencement of the late war with France, our unre- 
deemed debt amounted to 227,989,148/. bearing an interest of 
$,954,57 11,* At the cessation of the war in 1816, the unredeemed 
funded debt was increased to $16,311,939/. bearing an interest of 
above thirty millions, to which must be added an unfunded debt of 
44,543,668/.—total, 860,855,607/. The author of the pamphlet 
before us indeed states the amount of debt, January 5, 1816, at 
only 836,255,954/. and infers from thence, that during five years 
of peace, only 3,077,680/. of the principal debt have been paid 
off. ‘What the authority for his statement is, does not appear: our 
own is taken from parliamentary documents. It appears from these, 
that on the 5th of January, 1822, the total amount of debt was 


Unredeemed funded debt . . . . . . + - 795,312,767 
Unfunded debt, including the quarterly deficiency of 
the consolidated fund . . . © 2 «© - « = 41,593,034 


eee £836,905,801 


‘Towards the reduction of this mass of debt, a surplus of five 
millions is provided, according to the last general statement of the 
finances laid before parliament; the result of which statement is, 
in round numbers, that our income may be reckoned at fifty-five 
millions, our expenditure twenty millions, the interest of our debt 
thirty millions. 

It is notorious also, that this income is raised in the midst of 
much clamour and discontent, that the agricultural part of the 
community is impoverished and distressed; almost beyond ex- 
ample; and that no practicable relief is yet suggested, but that of 
ceasing to employ a great part of the capital that has been invested 
im land during the last twenty years. 

These doubtless are unpleasant truths. But the truth, however 
unwelcome, must be spoken. We have, indeed, renounced delusive 
theories ; but the effects of those theories are not removed: In pro- 
portion as the speculative mists have rolled off, difficulties of a 
practical kind have thickened upon us. Our vision has indeed beet 
assisted ; the sky has become clear, and the sun has shone out; but 
it is only to show us more distinctly the nature of the surrounding 
dangers. ‘To us, we confess, there is neither room for hesitation, 
nor any reason to despond. But some sacrifice must be made. 





* Hamilton on the Natjonal Debt, p. 69, Th 
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"Phe fall of prices has considerably lowered the nominal income 
of the country. ‘We are still bound to pay about SO millions an- 
nually to the public creditor, now that every pound so paid is worth 
more in exchange of commodities than it was some years ago, should 
we therefore be justified in lessening the number of pounds we pay ; 
or, according to the more usual practice of governments, in reducing 
the metallic value of the pound to that rate which it bore when 
depreciated, and thus keeping the same denomination, while we 
alter the nature of the thing? 

OF the expediency of such a measure there can be no doubt, 
provided it be just. But in order to treat the question fairly, some 
material points must first be examined. 

If the difference between the former and the present value be a 
matter of fact, and not of opinion—if it be a thing not only un- 
doubted, but capable of exact measurement, it would seem at first 
sight that no reasonable objection could be made to a mutual ad- 
justment between the debtor and creditor upon that principle. 
Admitting the debt to have been virtually contracted in gold, it may 
surely be discharged in gold; and no more of that commodity can 
fairly be demanded by the creditor than he actually advanced to the 
debtor; i. e. no more than the value of that paper in which the 
loan was negociated. 

But if the government, who were the borrowing party, denied 
that such was the nature of the transaction; if, at the time of bor- 
rowing the money, it expressly declared that the then price of gold 
was immaterial to the contract, and that the intrinsic value of the 
sum borrowed was not at all affected by that circumstance ; if, in 
pursuance of this principle, it compelled every creditor, public.and 
private, to accept a payment of his due after the same rate—if in- 
dividuals were forbidden, under severe penalties, to resort to that 
mode of adjusting the value of the money that passed between. 
them—is it allowables upon any principle of right or justice, for 
the same government, when it comes to discharge the debt, to 
plead that very difference of value which it denied before? to take 
the benefit now of that comparison with the price of gold, which it 
not only declared to be unfair and delusive then, but which it pro- 
hibited in all private dealings at the same time? Neither should it 
be forgotten that every loan during the war was contracted under 
the express declaration of government, that payment should be 
made in gold within six mouths after the conclusion of peace. 

Perhaps it will be said, that however inconsistent the language 
of government may be, yet its conduct is not in reality wnjust, if it 
returns to the creditor the actual value of the sum borrowed. 
Grant it to be so with the individual who lent his money under 
those circumstances. What then must have been the conduct of 
government to those who lent their money /ovg before in full me- 
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tallic value, and who have been compelled to receive the stipulated 
interest after the reduced rate? By the very same rule which proves 
it just to treat the later creditor as if money were depreciated, is 
the former creditor proved to have been unjustly used. ‘The 
former lent his money in gold, and you paid his interest in paper— 
the latter lent his money m paper, and you grudge the payment of 
his interest in gold. Can it be endured that a party, making any 
pretensions to justice, shall thus blow hot and cold with the same 
mouth? that it shall plead one rule of right when it borrows, and 
another when it has to pay? If the claim of the new creditor be 
unjust, because what he lent was below the legal standard, how 
large an arrear is still due to the o/d creditor, who has been all 
along paid in the same degree below the legal standard, and who 
was even subjected to penal severities, if in his private dealings he 
dared to assert a claim to more ? 

In this view of the case we have supposed it possible to distin- 
tinguish between the old and the new creditor—between him who 
lent his money according to the true standard, and him who ad- 
vanced it after the depreciation of the currency. But the dis- 
tinction is impracticable. The ‘ Adventures of a Guinea’ defy 
all investigation. ‘The loan of the year retains no individual dis- 
tinctive character. It is bought and sold, and transferred from 
hand to hand; it is divided and re-united in various proportions, 
and subject to an endless succession of owners ; so that any attempt 
to identify a single portion would be as vain as to fix a mark upon 
a wave in a tempestuous sea. ‘To say nothing of the continual fluc- 
tuation of that standard to which we are supposed to have a right to 
revest, aud which never remained the same for a year, or hardly for 
a month together, during the depreciation of our currency. Shall it 
be to the standard of 1797, or of 1806, or 1810, or 1814, or any 
intermediate period that we are to return? Or shall we seek to 
unravel and separate the several loans from the mass of our debt, 
and estimate them respectively, according to the prevailing standard 
of the year in which they were raised? The separation would be 
useless, if it were possible; unless we could ideutify also the pro- 
prietors of those loans, or their representatives, hich is manifestly 
out of the nature of things. And even then all the private contracts 
of life would be left subject to the irregularity which we should 
vainly seek to rectify in the public debt. 

Admitting it then to be impossible so to investigate these trans- 
actions as to discover which portions of the debt might equitably be 
reduced, and which ought to continue at the old standard, yet it 
cannot for a moment beallowed that, because of this impossibility, 
the whole should suffer au average reduction. It cannot, we say, 
be allowed upon any principle, or with any colour, of justice or 
reason. For let it be granted that a debtor has a right so to re- 
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trench his creditor's claim: it is not his duty to do so, He may 
withhold what he does not owe; but he must pay what he does owe. 
It would, indeed, be a strange system of casuistry which taught, 
that he is absolved from a positive engagement to one man, be- 
cause he cannot discharge it without doing more than he is bound 
to do to another. If a man has two duties before him, which 
he cannot reconcile with one another, before he abandons one 
wholly, he may indeed well deliberate whether a compromise can- 
not be effected; but if, instead of two duties, he has a duty to 
perform on one side, and a right to exercise on the other; and if 
the two things are so connected, that the right cannot be exercised 
without violating the duty, can it bear a question, which of the two 
is to be the guide of his conduct? ‘ 


Hitherto the question has been argued on the supposition, that 
the difference between gold and paper had been the so/e measure of 
the depreciation of our currency during the Bank Restriction; in 
which case something like a guide would present itself, supposing 
it were deemed both just and expedient to relieve the public diffi- 
culties by lowering the standard. Here; however, a new field of 
inquiry opens upon us. It has been held, upon high authority,* 
that the only criterion of depreciation is to be sought in this dif- 
ference. 

In one sense, indeed, of the word depreciation, the opinion 
may be admitted; that is, when we regard the absolute quan- 
tity of precious metal in a coin as constituting its value. In 
this sense of the word it is equivalent to debasement. But a dif- 
ference of this kind is soon discovered ; and however dishonest the 
practice may be of thus debasing the coinage, prices must ere long 
adjust themselves to the new value; and this correction once made, 
dealings will go on with as much precision and steadiness as before. 
The bank restriction did certainly cause a depreciation similar to 
this—with the additional inconvenience of the amount of that de- 
preciation being fluctuating and uncertain. Its maximum was at 
one time above twenty-five per cent. It was at the time of the 
Cash-payments Bill in 1819 certainly not more than six or seven 
per cent. (some of the most respectable merchants examined say 
four per cent.) and at this moment it is entirely at an end. 

But when the same quantity of sound unadulterated currency is 
found to represent a less quantity of commodities than it did before, 
that is, when prices are uniformly rising, when land and provisions, 
and merchandize and wages are all on the increase together, (sub- 
ject only to such relative inequalities as may occur at all times 





* Mr. Ricardo is stated to have maintained this doctrine ‘repeatedly in parliament, 
and to have given it as his opinion, when Mr. Peel’s bill passed, that the difference did 
not exceed five per cent. 
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among these things,) then we are sure that money is fulling im 
value. Whatever we buy, the same sum exchanges for less this 
year than it did last year; and as there is no criterion by which the 
difference can be measured, no one knows but the diminution may 
be progressive indefinitely, or at least for many years to come. 

That money is liable to this kind of depreciation we know from 
experience.* ‘The ordinary and most intelligible cause is, that 
which depreciates all other commodities, an increased supply. 
‘Thus the produce of the American mines in the course of a cen- 
tury lowered the value of money in Europe nearly in the ratio of 
ten to one. The substitution of paper for coin has bad a similar 
effect in the eighteenth century, even when that paper was con- 
vertible at the will of the holder into coin; and this substitute 
being once established, a scarcity ora plenty of paper will produce 
precisely the same effects with a scarcity or plenty of coin. 

But, in estimating the value of any commodity, we must not 
confine our attention to the increased or diminished supply. We 
must take an equal account of the degree of demand for it. ‘Thus, 
if the wealth and traffic of a country are increasing, a greater quan- 
tity of money is wanted to answer the purposes of trade; and if 
only the same quantity is to be had, it will rise in value; or if a 
greater quantity is introduced, it will not necessarily fall in value, 
unless its increase exceed in proportion the increase of demand of 
it. It is of the nature of things also that this demand should go 
on increasing ; for trade propagates itself: the production of one 
article stimulates the production of another; and money being 
wanted to carry on the business of commerce, there is no saying 
beforehand when the supply will become excessive, while trade is 
left to take its natural course. 


There is moreover a very material cause affecting the value of 
money, founded indeed on the same principle of relative’supply 
and demand, but which is apt more than any other to escape the 





* Some writers (and probably Mr. Ricardo himself, as quoted above, had the same 
meaning) make a point of confining the word depreciation to the first of the two senses 
here specified, and appropriate the phrase diminution of value to the second. It is a dis- 
tinction which Mr. Huskisson uniformly makes; and as his writings and speeches have 
tended more than any thing else to enlighten the public mind upon this question, the 
greatest deference is due to his authority. In the present article, however; that rule 
has not been observed; partly in compliance with established usage, which has long 
applied the word depreciation to the change of value in money arising from the influx 
of precious metals from America in the 16th century, and partly because it is useful to 
accustom people to speak of money as a commodity, after having been so long deluded by 
a theory which deprived it of this essential character. At any rate, the distinction 
being thus broadly marked in the outset, no confusion it is hoped can arise from this 
use of the word ; for the whole of the subsequent reasoning is built upon the principle, 
that a fall in the value of money was caused by the suspension of cash payments, not 
merely by changing imperceptibly the legal standard, but by making a less quantity 
answer all the purposes of a greater, in the commerce of life. 
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observation of men ; nor indeed do we know that Hume or Smith, 
or any writer of that age, has noticed it—we mean, the art of 
transacting the same business with less money. ‘This is precisely 
equivalent to multiplying its quantity ; and as this art of economising 
the circulating medium improves rapidly with the improvement of 
commerce and of society, it more than counteracts the increased 
demand for money arising from that cause, and of course dimi- 
nishes its value. ‘The introduction therefore of paper by means of 
banks has not only so far swelled the mass of circulating medium 
in the world, but has contributed still more to sink its value by the 
great additional facilities it has given to the practice of this eco- 
nomy ; for the paper itself being in effect a valuable commodity, it 
becomes an object of care and contrivance to make it go as far as 
possible ; and when trade is brisk and credit sound, new expedients 
are continually devised for that purpose. 

In a rude state of society all proprietors find it necessary to 
keep a hoard of specie, greater or less, at home. Renters of land, 
and all those who have stated payments to make, must begin early 
to lay by a store, which accumulates gradually till the day of pay- 
ment comes. In this manner, perhaps one-third or one-half of the 
specie of a country so circumstanced is at.all times bound up, and, 
for any purposes of trade, rendered wholly useless. But when, by 
meaus of banks, these private hoards are set at liberty, there is so 
far an increased supply of money; and a proportionate fall in its 
value may be expected. This kind of depreciation goes on increas- 
ing precisely in the same ratio in which means are discovered of 
carrying on the intercourse of life with less currency. What these 
compendious methods are, and how greatly they have been increased 
of late years, is now well known. ‘The clearing-house in London, 
by which the relative claims of banks upon each other are settled, 
often by a sum not equal to an hundredth part of such transactions, 
is the most prominent example. The same method is adopted 
among country banks in the same town or district; and the effect 
in diminishing the quantity of circulating medium required between 
them is proportionably great. 

The country banks in Somersetshire had arrived at the same 
improvement with the London banks, in the establishment of a 
central clearing-house, at which all their claims were periodically 
adjusted, ‘Thus, instead of perpetually sending their paper to and 
fro, to answer their mutual demands in full, they discharged them 
at stated intervals by the payment of a small balance ; and in the 
mean time the paper no longer required for these uses might be 
advantageously employed in other ways. In short, the extent and 
importance of these expedients cannot be better described than in 
the words of Mr. Haldimand, when examined by the Committee 
over which Mr. Peel presided. 

e3 © Qu.— 
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* Qu.—What proportion do you conceive the usual deposit of Bank 
of England notes in the coffers of the private bankers bears to the quan- 
tity of specie they used to bank upon? 

‘A.—I should think they keep a smaller proportion of deposits by 
them now than they did formerly. Every day some new economy of 
money is devised. . . I do not think that the transactions in 
the city of London have increased more than is compensated by the 
increased economy in the use of bank notes . .. . . . I do not allude 
to the clearing-house in Lombard-street; but I mean to say, that every 
day we find new means of economy in the use of bank-notes.’— Minutes of 
Evidence, p. 59. 

But again, the increased rapidity and ease with which paper 
circulates enables any given quantity to perform the function of a 
greater quantity of coin.* It is not only by keeping cash accounts, 
and thus making book-entries answer all the ends of cash pay- 
ments,+ that banks lessen the demand for money, and thus lower 
its value ; but the money they actually issue circulates more quickly 
than the same amount of coin could possibly do. Passing as it 
does more readily from hand to hand, it comes round again sooner 
to the same payer, and a less quantity is therefore sufficient to 
carry on the same number of transactions. 

What is thus undoubtedly true among individuals, however unper- 
ceived by them at the time, is acknowledged by intelligent bankers 
to be the rule of their own practice. 

‘We generally find, (says Mr. Stuckey, in his evidence before the 
Committee,) that if we have 20,000/. in circulation, 1,000/. is ample 
in the country to answer any demand in Bank of England paper. The 
communication with London is now so immediate and rapid, that any 
very large amount of Bank of England paper is found by experience to 
be unnecessary; certainly short of the amount which it would have 
been thought prudent to have kept thirty years ago.’—Commons Report, 
p- 245. 

And not only is the rapidity of circulation equivalent in effect to 
an increase of the circulating medium, but, as Mr. Ricardo ex- 
presses it in his evidence, ‘ confidence and credit are substitutes 
for currency ;’{ and thus various causes are acting in powerful 
combination at the same time, and conspiring directly towards the 
same result. The principle of common deposit, which relieves 
individuals from keeping each a separate hoard, being repeated by 
banks between themselves, like the raising of powers, or the suc- 
cessive multiplication of a number by itself, abridges the detail of 
transactions, and makes the erponent of those numbers answer all 
the purposes in calculation upon a large scale, which in a ruder 


* See Mr. ‘Trving’s and Mr. Tooke’s evidence before the same Committee, pp. 103, 
131, 132. 

+ Nearly the whole revenue of Somersetshire is puid by checquésin London. Mr. 
Stuckey’s evidence, p. 244 

$ Page 134. 
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stage of society the actual numbers in full tale are required to per- 
form. It is impossible in theory to prescribe a limit to these 
operations. In practice we know there must be a limit,—a limit 
more or less removed from the first step in the process, according 
to the change of circumstances, and the state of that variable atmos- 
phere in which commerce lives. It should be remembered too, 
that, when brought to this state of artificial refinement, the commer- 
cial system is much more delicate and sensitive, more liable to be 
deranged by sudden accidents and even slight changes, than when 
constructed upon a simpler model. Like those half animal half 
vegetable substances, which in a warm and tranquil medium deve- 
lope and extend their fibres even to the remotest particles, com- 
merce ought also to possess the power of quick contraction upon 
the approach of a storm, and should never indulge in that expan- 
sion farther than is justified by the probability of a continuance of 
those favourable circumstances which called it forth. How far 
this prudential vigilance has been lulled asleep by the bank re- 
striction system, it is not our present purpose to inquire. We are 
speaking now of the many causes of depreciation to which money 
is exposed even in a legitimate and healthy state of things. 

It is to this state of things that Mr. Huskisson’s remarks apply, in 
a speech on the agricultural question early in the present session ; in 
which he carefully distinguishes, as we have done, between that de- 
preciation which is a departure from the standard, and that general 
fall in the value of money, which may be result of various causes. 
Nothing can be clearer or more consistent with the doctrine we 
have been endeavouring to illustrate than his statement. Indepen- 
dent of natural causes, such as an increased supply of the precious 
metals, ‘ every contrivance,’ he says, ‘ which tends to economize 
their use, or to provide a substitute for them in the shape of volun- 
tary credit, tends to diminish the value of money. A diminution of 
value from these causes, involving no injustice to any one, is at- 
tended with great benefits to the community. Much of the pros- 
perity of England, since the beginning of the late reign, may be 
ascribed to the legitimate contrivances, by which this diminution 
was gradually effected and extended, in all the various modes of 
verbal, book, and circulating credits.’ 

To those causes, then, which have been already enumerated 
must be added one to which Mr. Baring justly attributes much, 
both in his evidence before the Committee, and in his more recent 
speeches in Parliament,—namely, that the consciousness of being 
able to procure it is equivalent often to the actual possession. 
Upon this consciousness solid transactions of great extent are con- 
tinually built ; and if prices rise, as we know they do, with compe- 
tition, how greatly are they enhanced, when almost any man of fair 
character and prospects is an equal competitor with the actual pos- 
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sessor of money! Indeed, as this class are generally more sanguine 
in their dealings, having really less at stake, the competition is even 
more active than if it lay between an equal number of real 
capitalists. 

Every one remembers with what facility a farmer some years 
ago obtained advances from country banks, not upon actual depo- 
sits, but upon his crops or his cattle, before they could be brought 
to market. ‘The effect, too, has a tendency to increase indefinitely. 
For when prices are rising, the country banks make their issues 
more freely, because they have more confidence in their bor- 
rowers ;* and thus a reciprocal action takes place,—the issue of 
peper tending to increase the price, and the increase of price en- 
couraging the issue of paper. Buta vicious circle of this kind 
camot roll on for ever. There must be a limit some time or 
other,—etther in the recal of that credit which has no sufficient 
basis, or in the perpetuation, by law, of that reduced value of 
money, which in its origin was optional ; and thus making the old 
proprietor of money suffer, to uphold the sanguine speculations of 
others, in whose dealings he had no share. 

To the causes which, under the late system, have conspired to 
reduce the value of money, may be added, what we take to be an 
indisputable fact, that the disposition to hoard paper is not near so 
strong as it is to hoard gold. A much smaller quantity, therefore, 
of the circulating medium has remained in a dormant state ; and, 
being kept in constant activity, has had the same effect as a mul- 
tiplication of the quantity. Still we do not propose this as a com- 
plete enumeration of the causes which have led to a rise of prices 
during the last twenty-five years. War itself is an enormous con- 
sumer, aud government is of all customers the best. When sixty 
or seventy millions were annually spent with a profusion that is 
now not denied, the effect must of necessity appear in a general in- 
crease of prices. In proof of which we would refer to a curious 
and instructive extract from Davenant, which the author of the 
Letters to Mr. Peel has produced as remarkably applicable to the 
present state of things. 

* Now the peace is concluded, the call from abroad for all our com- 
modities, which has hitherto held up their price, perhaps may cease ; 
and if this should happen (as -there is reason to think it will) things of 
our own growth must immediately sink in value, unless money can be 
made to circulate in the country : for gold and silver being the measure 
of trade, all things are dear or cheap, as that sort of wealth is wanted 
or abounding. And in all countries of the world, where money is rare 
and scarce, the product of the earth is cheap; as for instance, in Scot- 
land, Ireland, the northern kingdoms, Germany, and most parts of 
Asia and America. , 





* See Mr. Lloyd’s evidence, p. 171; and Mr. Gurney’s evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee, p. 93. 
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* Now if the product of the land should sink in its value, it must na- 
turally ensue, that the rents of England, and price of land, will fall in 
the same proportion. For the great stock that was subsisting in credit, 
and the great sum of money that circulated about the kingdom, did 
chiefly fix so high a price upon land, and all its produce; and if peace 
should diminish this price (as perhaps it will) land and its rents will 
hardly recover their former value till money can be made to circulate, and 
till credit is revived. And if there should be a want of specie, and of 
credit, the taxes cannot answer, and there must be a decrease in all 
the king’s revenues.’—Davenant on the Trade and Revenues of England, 
p- 52. <A. D. 1698. 

This treatise was written just after the conclusion of a long and 
expensive war with France; during which, as the author observes, 
an abundant paper currency had circulated in the country, and had 
raised the prices of all articles. ‘The only essential difference be- 
tween that case and the present is; that that paper currency was sus- 
tained by credit, and ours by /aw. Even in that case, where the 
exigency was less, the expedient of lowering the standard of the 
coinage 20 per cent. was proposed by Mr. Lowndes, in his Report 
to the Lords of the Treasury, for the purpose of keeping up prices ; 
a measure which was only prevented by the superior influence of 
Mr. Locke. ‘That there should be advocates therefore for the same 
expedient now, when the evil exists in a much greater degree, can- 
not be a matter of wonder; but we feel very confident that there is 
sufficient public virtue and principle to reject it whenever it may 
be proposed. 


Having thus enumerated the principal causes by which money 
is at all times liable to be depreciated, it comes next in order to 
treat of the great aggravation of those causes produced by the 
Bank Restriction. It is the opinion of Mr. Ricardo, that the dif- 
ference between paper and gold may at all times be regarded as 
the measure of depreciation. It was this opinion which seems to 
have induced Parliament in 1819 to pass the Bill for resuming 
cash-payments with so much alacrity, under-rating, as it then ap- 
peared to us, the difficulties involved in the measure, and which 
the author of the letters before-mentioned to Mr. Peel, anticipated 
as pecessary concomitants of the remedy, if the nature of the 
disease was such as the advisers of that Bill admitted it to be. 
The mistake seems to have arisen from regarding the difficulty only 
as it related to the Bank of England. The discount of bank 
paper at that time was not more, perhaps it was even less, than 
five per cent. ; and for some time past it has been at no discount at 
all. If this difference of value therefore was the only obstacle to 
cash-payments, there was good reason for returning without delay 
to the ancient legal currency of the realm. 

But the real difficulty lay in the change which would necessarily 
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be introduced into all existing contracts,—a change, moreover, of 
much greater magnitude than was expressed by the then discount 
of bank paper. If indeed we regard progressive increase of price 
showing itself in all commodities, as the index of depreciation in 
that larger sense of the word before explained, we must undoubtedly 
have recourse to some other criterion than the difference between 
bank paper and gold for an explanation of this fact. ‘That this in- 
crease was progressive from the year 1797 to 1814, subject only 
to such fluctuations as arise out of the nature of the respective com- 
modities, is fresh in the recollection of all who are old enough to 
remember the former period; and that it was not accompanied by 
a growing difference in the value of bank paper and gold is also 
certain. 

For the more perfect establishment, however, of this point, 
upon which so much depends, it may be well to exhibit a table of 
prices, collected from the tables printed in the Parliamentary Re- 
ports on this subject, reserving gold for the last column. It will be 
remembered that 3/. 17s. 10$d. is the Mint price of an ounce of 
gold ; so that all above that sum may be regarded as the difference 
between bank-paper and gold,—a difference very incousiderable 
till the year 1810, although the price of labour and of the necessa- 
ries of life rose during the same period seventy or eighty, and in 
some articles more than cent. per cent. 

Contract Prices in the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. 


| Meat, | Oatmeal,] Malt, |Carpenters’ |\Candles,| Coals, 
Flour, Butter,|Cheese, per per Wages, | per per } Gold, 
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* Previously to 1795, the prices were still lower, so that it is needless ‘to begin the 
series further back. 
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From the year 1810 the price of gold rose considerably, as 
measured in Bank paper, till the year 1814. In 1811 the Bullion 
Committee sat, which recommended in vain the limitation of Bank 
issues, in order to correct this disparity. ‘The Bank increased in- 
stead of diminishing its issues till 1816, when, upon a sudden con- 
traction, nearly to the extent of three millions, prices of all kinds 
fell, and the price of gold again came down nearly to a level with 
the. Mint price. The embarrassment caused by this contraction 
induced the Bank again to extend its issues in the latter end of 
1817; the effect of which measure was instantly felt in a corre- 
sponding increase of prices, so as to prove beyond contradiction 
the intimate connexion between the two things,—a connexion 
which is, we apprehend, at this time not disputed. ‘The only dis- 
pute is, whether the price of gold, when at a level with paper, be 
always a proof that the currency is not depreciated, or, to use a 
term less ambiguous, that it is not excessive. 

If it be a proof, we must account for the increase of prices ex- 
hibited in the preceding table from some other cause than the 
Bank restriction. And yet the constant and invariable connexion 
of increase of price with the Bank restriction is a forcible proof of 
such a relation as that of cause and efféct subsisting between the 
two phenomena. ‘The near approach of the termination of that 
restriction has preduced a fall of prices, greatly exceeding the dif- 
ference between paper and gold; thus still further corroborating 


that connexion, and proving almost demonstratively to our judg- 
ment, that the prices from 1797 to 1810 were to a certain degree 
artificial, and that the comparison of paper with gold during that 
period did not afford a test of their real amount. 


It is however so bold a thing to differ from Mr. Ricardo on a 
point of political economy, that some closer investigation of the 
matter is advisable than under any other circumstances it would 
seem to call for. In maintaining, then, that our paper currency 
was permanently depreciated below what was indicated by the 
price of gold, it is necessary to bear in mind the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under which this phenomenon took place. 

The government had in fact put an end to the use, and conse- 
quently tu the demand for gold in this country ; for its use in orna- 
mental work is confessedly trifling compared with the demand for 
it as a circulating medium. Now this last demand was by the 
Bank Restriction Act entirely extinguished. There was absolutely 
no market for the commodity in England. Accordingly the tables 
exhibited before the Parliamentary Committees often present a 
blank under this article for many years together,—as, for instance, 
from 1799 to 1804, and again from 1805 to 1809. The only mo- 
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tive for purchasing it must be to send it abroad as an article of 
commerce ; for otherwise, in the ordinary course of trade, it could 
never be expected to come here. It was the merchant only, and he, 
too, as trading between two foreign countries, that could be at all 
concerned in it. In private dealings at home it could have no 
place. Its price then is to be compared with the price of cotton, 
hardware, or any other commodity intended for a foreign market ; 
and according to the profit likely to accrue from the investment, a 
merchant would employ his capital in the purchase of one commo- 
dity rather than another. 

In following up this view of the subject, we must carefully ex- 
clude all reference to the Mint standard of our country. The price 
of other articles was measured, not by the degitimate, but by the 
actual currency of the country ; and in considering how best to 
employ his capital, a merchant would have to compare the price 
of gold, as measured in the same manner. It is nothing to him if 
the paper has departed from the standard of George ILL. any more 
than from that of Edward IIL. It is the profitable employment of 
it with which alone he is concerned; and if in the purchase of co- 
lonial produce, or of manufactured goods, he cau turn it to better 
account than in the purchase of bullion, in that way it will be em- 
ployed. The difference between the buying aud selling price is 
the rule of his proceedings; and if this difference be greater upon 
other articles than upon gold, of course he will trade in these, and 
gold will be neglected. 

In comparing the price at which he buys at home with that at 
which he sells abroad, account must be taken of the respective 
values of the two currencies. And here, in fact, resides the whole 
difficulty of the problem. While the law prohibited the measuring 
of our currency by gold and silver, it was impossible to apply any 
standard by which to ascertain its value. If the law had said, 
every pound shall in future have one-fifth less of the precious me- 
tals than it had before, we should have been able to estimate the 
degree of depreciation precisely. Thus when Louis XLV. lowered 
the standard of his coinage, and compelled the livre so debased to 
be taken in all payments as if its value remained the same, the dif- 
ference was soon discovered ; and prices, as well as foreign ex- 
changes, were gradually adjusted to the new value of the coin. But 
iv our Own case no such criterion was applicable. The law de- 
clared that the paper pound was equivalent to the metallic pound ; 
and although the public knew it was not equivalent, and the metal 
had, in consequence of that difference of value, all left the country, 
yet it was impossible to employ that test which, in the case of a 
debased coinage, is immediately applied. 

This, it must be observed, was a state of things without pre- 
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cedent in the civilized world ;—without precederit, we repeat, inas- 
much as it was made penal by law to distinguish between paper and 
specie in any private dealing. It is fallacious, therefore, to apply 
that mode of reasoning to it which belongs to another hypothesis. 
Our paper might have been sometimes equal, sometimes even more 
valuable than the coin it professed to represent, or it might have 
been fifty or sixty per cent. less valuable. It was impossible, with 
such a law in force, after all the coin had left the country, to ascer- 
tain the point. 

‘The only way by which its value could be judged of was through 
the medium of the exchange. But, in order to make the exchange 
serve as an index of this value, we must pre-suppose the ba/ance 
of payments to be accurately known ; just as we must pre-suppose 
the intvinsic value of the currency to be accurately known, in order 
to serve as an index of thie balance of payments. One of these 
points must be fixed, in order to mark the variations of the other. 
If both are in motion, and that motion irregular, as was the case 
during the paper system, it is idle to think of determining the state 
of one by a reference to the other. 


But though we are precluded from using any accurate standard, 
yet we are not without the means of approximating to the truth. 
We know, for instance, that when the commerce of a country is in 


a high degree of prosperity, the balance of payments is in favour of 
that country; and this balance is, in the regular state of the cur- 
rency, indicated by a rise in the exchange. Now it is undeniable 
that, during the greater part of that period of which we are treating, 
the trade of the country was in a state of unexampled prosperity. 
Never were our manufactures more active, nor our shipping more 
employed. It is needless to dwell upon a fact so notorious. Yet 
during almost the whole of that period, the exchanges were nomi- 
nally unfavourable. In 1810 the depression was so great as to in- 
dicate a loss of twenty-five per cent. or more with Hamburgh. Yet 
no check had been given to our commerce. On the contrary, the 
ouly complaint heard was of the practice of overtrading, encou- 
raged by the extraordinary profits realized in almost every branch 
of trade. 

Here then was a demonstrative proof that the alteration lay in 
our currency, though to what extent could not be ascertained. ‘The 
flow of wealth towards this country in payment for the immense 
export and carrying trade which we exercised, must, notwithstand- 
ing the remittances to our armies, have turned the balance greatly 
in our favour. Those remittances indeed, and the confiscation of 
English merchandize by the edicts of Buonaparte, must certainly 
have operated on the exchange precisely as so much debt due to a 
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foreign country ; but they cannot have countervailed our prodigious 
trade so far as to carry the balance to the other side of the account. 
When the exchange, therefore, was 15 or 20 per cent. nominally 
against us, it was probably often 8 or 10 per cent. read/y in our 
favour: and during all this time, gold was not more a criterion of 
the degree of depreciation than any other commodity. Had gold 
remained the substance of our currency, any excess would speedily 
have been corrected by its being drained off to other countries : but 
when the currency itself possessed no value as an article of trade, 
no such correction could be used : and its excess, finding no outlet, 
naturally showed itself in a permanent and universal increase of 
prices. 

It is true that increase of prices in any particular place does not 
necessarily imply that the intrinsic value of its currency is lessened. 
It is often necessary to pay a premium for a bill payable in that 
place where it will purchase less of the commodities of life than it 
would where the bill bears a premium : as for instance, if a person, 
resident in Wales or in Cornwall, wishes to pay a sum of money in 
London. This will immediately become apparent, if we call to 
mind the elementary principles on which the doctrine of exchanges 
is founded. It is not the expectation of profit which induces a mer- 
chant to pay a premium in remitting money to another country, but 
the necessity he is under of making a payment there. If there is much 
money, for instance, due from Hamburgh to London, there is a 
competition among merchants for the purchase of bills upon 
London, because that is the readiest way of remitting money, and 
of course those bills will bear a premium. But it by no means 
follows that the money, if actually paid in London, would be more 
valuable there than in Hamburgh—that is, that it would purchase 
more of the commodities of life. On the contrary, in a populous, 
thriving and industrious state, where the arts are flourishing and 
the system of life voluptuous and expensive, it will naturally com- 
mand dess of those commodities. It will in one sense be of less 
value, although it will be more in demand. Now it is towards 
such countries that the stream of commerce wuturally sets : and we 
conclude, therefore, that even when our exchange was at the lowest, 
yet the balance of payments was greatly in our favour, and that the 
discount arose from the excess of our currency ; because it is noto- 
rious that England was then a vast emporium of all trading nations 
—that it was the great seat not only of commercial payments but 
ef the expenditure of government—that it was, in short, at that time, 
what Linnzus once emphatically said of London, punctum saliens 
in vitello orbis—the centre of life, energy, and enterprize in the 
social world. 

Supposing then that the Bank had carefully regulated their 
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issues by the price of bullion, the exchange would have been in- 
deed nominally at par; but that par would have been no surer 
proof that the currency was not depreciated from excess, than the 
discount was the full measure of its depreciation, when that discount 
did not arise from the ordinary mercantile cause, viz. the balance 
of payments being against us. We should still have to add all that 
which would have been premium, had things been left to take their 
uatural course, in order to find the full amount of the depreciation. 
Thus, even had the bank been so managed, there would still have 
been a considerable increase of prices, arising from the several 
causes before enumerated—causes rendered more powerful and in- 
tense by the bank restriction than they would have been if left to 
themselves : and upon a cessation of those causes with the conclu- 
sion of the war, a great pressure must have been felt from the fall 
of prices necessarily accompanying that event. ‘The same thing 
has in fact been felt, to a considerable degree, on the continent of 
Europe, and in the United States. ‘The great consumer war being 
withdrawn, a want of custom is instantly perceived in all the depart- 
ments of trade and agriculture. Add to which, the steps taken by 
Austria and Russia to restore their metallic currency have raised the 
value of the precious metals throughout Europe, and of course 
contributed still more to the reduction of prices. 

Allowing however for all this, there is still in our own case a 
greater disparity between the old and the new prices than took 
place after the American war, or than can have taken place in any 
other state—a disparity arising from that excess in the currency 
which, as we have all along contended, the Bank Restriction must 
necessarily have produced, even if the market price of bullion had 
not exceeded the mint price. The way in which a vast increase of 
currency is rapidly generated, whenever commerce is in a flourish- 
ing state, has been already described; and the augmentation to ex- 
cess Of all those expedients, consequent upon a compulsory paper 
system, has been also adverted to, as an inevitable effect of that mea- 
sure, however impracticable it may be to estimate with precision 
the share it contributed to the common result. 

While the Bank of England was unlimited in its issues, while the 
doctrine prevailed that bills issued upon real mercantile transactions 
could not be excessive; disregarding altogether the increase of 
price which that very issue promoted, and thus reasoning continu- 
ally m a circle,—there is no absolute criterion by which the depre- 
ciation of that time can be measured. If we refer to a comparison 
of prices before and after that measure, we are told that the trade 
and wealth of the country had increased in the mean time, which 
is undeniably true. It.is also true, that many of those causes were 
in constant activity, which we have been demonstrating in detail, 
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as concomitants on the improvement of commerce in its natural 
state, such as, new modes of compendious payment, and credit sub- 
stituted in the place of payment. Although we cannot therefore 
estimate the precise share this measure had in augmenting the com- 
mon result, yet that it must have contributed powerfully towards 
it, is proved not only by theory, but by the testimony of the most 
intelligent practical men, who were examined upon that question, 
particularly by Mr. Baring, whose evidence before the two Com- 
mittees on Cash Payments is a most valuable document in the 
hands of all students in political economy. The substance of their 
information may be recapitulated in the following manner. 

1. In the first place, the entire banishment of specie, and the 
universal adoption of paper as the medium of commerce, was un- 
doubtedly a consequence of that measure: which further led to the 
universal practice of those expedients for economising money 
which only partial/y prevail in a mixed currency; that is, only so 
far as it consists of paper; since it is by means of paper, as we 
have already seen, that these contrivances are carried into effect. 

2. Secondly, there is less temptation to hoard paper, than there 
is to hoard specie. It is therefore always drawn from its hiding- 
place, and circulates freely in the market. 

3. Thirdly, In such a system, country banks find a less stock 
necessary to answer demands, than they would keep if liable to pay 
in specie. In the former case, one in twenty is deemed sufficient ; 
in the latter, one-fifth, or perhaps one-fourth, would be the safe 
proportion. The moral certainty a banker feels, that he shall not 
be called upon to discount his own notes, is a strong temptation to 
issue them to the utmost practicable extent. He sets all the can- 
vas his vessel will carry—more than in common prudence he would 
lo, if there were any apprehension of a coming gale. But the 
Bank Restriction was a kind of security against all sudden and un- 
expected movements—a sort of monsoon, which, after passing one 
session of parliament, he was sure would continue to the next—and 
while that lasted, nothing was likely to happen that could disturb 
his course. 

4. Fourthly, All the merchants examined agree in stating, that 
country paper increased with the increase of Bank paper. If, there- 
fore, the Bank Restriction was the cause of excessive issues from 
the Bank, a fact which is at this time hardly open to dispute, it 
must be charged with producing that excessive issue of country 
paper also, which was an invariable concomitant of the other. 

5. Fifthly, It has been already observed, that the power of pro- 
curing money, if wanted, is tantamount to the actual possession. 
‘To use a scholastic phrase, money in posse is equivalent for all 
purposes of trade to money inesse. — [t gives an equal spirit of en- 
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terprize to the buyer, and when that power is become notorious, 
equal confidence to the seller. Now it cannot be doubted: that 
this hypothetical wealth was greatly augmented by the system of the 
Bank Reswietion. If the Bank was always ready to discount bills 
upon real mercantile transactions—if country banks, in imitation 
of this example, did the same, not only were transactions entered 
into, which without such facility never could have taken place, but 
numerous contracts were effected for which actual payment was not 
required at the time, and was in fact never made; other transac- 
tions, in the mean time, having taken place, which either directly or 
indirectly had the effect .of balancing these—thus performing with- 
out regular book-entries, the very office of a bank; the seller 
building as securely upon the credit of the buyer (a credit never 
actually put to the test) as upon his tangible property. 

If we have succeeded in making our view of the subject tho- 
roughly understood, the late depreciation of the currency is resolv- 
able into three component parts. 

The First is the difference between the market and the mint 
price of gold. ‘This head is capable of being defined with precision. 
Even when at the highest, it never constituted the whole of the de- 
preciation. During the greater part of the war, it rarely exceeded 
7 per cent. and for the last twelvemonth or more, it has ceased 
altogether. 

‘The secon is that portion which arose from the natural effect 


of a great war expenditure, and a rapidly increasing trade, favoured 

by temporary circumstances highly propitious to our commerce. 
The THR» is the effect which a compulsory paper system has 

had in gees, all those expedients to which a prosperous state 


of society naturally gives birth, for economising the circulating 
medium, bringing the whole of it into activity, and multiplying it 
virtually by the substitution of credit for currency. 

The First of these will probably soon find, if it has not already 
found, its remedy in the resumption of cash payments by the bank— 
a thing that might always have been effected without much diffi- 
culty, as far as the bank is concerned. 

The sEconp and THIRD have been usually confounded toge- 
ther in the views commonly taken of this subject. But it seems to 
be of the greatest importance to recognize the distinction, although 
we may not be able to adjust the respective shares they have in the 
compound effect. According to our view of the matter, it is the 
hinge upon which the whole question turns. For (excepting what 
arose from the war expenditure, which cannot of course revive un- 
less war revives) all the embarrassment which is attributable to the 
SECOND only may fairly be regarded as of a temporary nature. It 
is of the very essence of commerce to be liable to such fluctuations. 
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The transition from war to peace, and from a state of unbounded 
confidence to one of caution and mistrust, naturally causes a re- 
action, as unfriendly to commerce while it lasts, as the growth of 
that credit and confidence was an evidence of its prosperity. ‘There 
is, however, in the nature of things, a tendency to recover the posi- 
tion thus lost, if nothing adverse happens: and thus far we are in 
fact only suffering in common with the other trading nations of the 
world. Some time also must be allowed for the discovery of new 
channels of trade, in place of those which are no longer profitable ; 
and for the transfer of capital from one branch of commerce to 
another. 

But it is a fallacious hope to expect that any recovery will ever 
be made of that rate of prices, which was effected by the TH1irD 
cause. Nothing, indeed, but a repetition of the same injurious 
measure can restore them: and we may at least reckon it, as one 
of the advantages bought by our experience, that so mischievous a 
scheme will never again be tried. As far then as. this cause ope- 
rated, we must be prepared for a permanent reduction of prices—a 
reduction which will essentially alter the relation of debtor and cre- 
ditor in all contracts of long standing; giving that advantage to the 
latter which the depreciation, when it prevailed, gave to the former. 

According to this analysis, of the three parts into which the de- 
preciation of our currency may be resolved, the first and-third were 
the fruit of the bank restriction : and if it were possible to identify 
the parties who made pecuniary engagements during this arbitrary 
value, as well as to ascertain the precise extent of this operation 
upon our currency, equity would seem to require that all such con- 
tracts should be interpreted according to the real, not the nominal 
value expressed in them. The attempt, however, is hopeless : and 
we have already demonstrated the injustice of involving a/l con- 
tracts in one common reduction, as well those which were anterior 
as those which were subsequent to the depreciation, merely because 
of our inability to distinguish those upon which an equitable claim 
would lie. 

That there is a strong inducement, under these circumstances, to 
resort to the expedient of lowering the standard cannot be denied: 
and nothing but a regard to the sacred principles of justice can be 
opposed to it. For this state of things is not only embarrassing in 
a financial point of view: it is injurious to commerce, unfriendly 
to industry, and adverse to all improvement. ‘The author of the 
Letters to Mr. Peel has shown how a depreciation of money, in 
whatever way produced, tends to promote national wealth, although 
it does for a time depress the labouring classes: and in Hume’s 
Essay on Money, one of the most valuable of his works, it is clearly 
demoustrated that national prosperity is affected, not by the abso- 
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lute quantity of money, but by the fact of its being on the increase 
or on the decrease at any particular time. 

‘ When money begins to flow in greater abundarice than formerly, 
every thing takes a new face ; labour and industry gain life; the mer- 
chant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and 
skilful, and even the farmer follows his plough with greater alacrity and 
attention.’— Disc. 3. 

‘ At first no alteration is perceived : by degrees the price rises, first of 
one commodity, then of another; till the whole at last reaches a just 
proportion with the new quantity of specie in the kingdom, In my 
opinion, tis only in this interval or intermediate situation, betwixt the 
acquisition of money and the rise of prices, that the increasing quantity 
of gold and silver is favourable to industry..—TIhid. 

Again, ‘ "Tis easy to trace the money in its progress through the whole 
commonwealth, bone we shall find that it first quickens the diligence of 
every individual, before it increases the price of labour.’-—Ibid. 


If such be the effects of an increasing circulating medium, it 
hardly stands in need of proof that the opposite effects will flow 
from its diminution, while that diminution is taking place. ‘There 
is always,’ says Hume, ‘ an interval before matters be adjusted to 
this new situation; and this .interval is.as pernicious to industry 
when gold and silver are diminishing, as it 1s advantageous when 
these metals are increasing.’ Clear-sighted as Hume was in dis- 
cerning the operation of these causes, he betrays a remarkable want 
of strict principle in considering the proper remedies for the evil 
just described. He recommends indeed precisely the same expe- 
dient which was proposed by Mr. Lowndes in 1698, and was re- 
jected through the influence of Locke—the same expedient, in fact, 
which despotic governments never scrupled to employ, whenever 
their own distresses seemed to require it. In the way in which Hume 
argues it, the measure to be sure is not grounded solely upon state 
convenience, but upon considerations of benefit to the community 
at large. Still in order to accomplish this end, deceitful and disho- 
nest means are recommended: and it is curious to see with what 
coolness and unconcern the merits of the scheme are canvassed, with- 
out one moment’s reference to the moral principle involved in it. 
Having observed that a debasement of the coinage is not followed 
by a corresponding rise of prices so soon as might be expected, he 
takes occasion gravely to say, 

* By the bye, this seems to be one of the best reasons which can be 
given for a gradual and universal augmentation of the money, though it 
has been entirely overlooked in all those volumes which have been 
wrote on that question by Melon, Du Tot, and Paris de Verney. Were 
all our money, for instance, recoined, and @ penny’s worth of silver taken 
from every shilling, the new shilling would probably purchase every thing 


that could have been bought by the old: the prices of every thing 
R2 would 
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would thereby be insensibly diminished, foreign trade enlivened, and do- 
mestic industry, by the circulation of a greater number of pounds and 
shillings, would receive some increase and encouragement. In executing 
such a project, it would be better to make the new shilling pass for 
24 half-pence, in order to preserve the illusion, and make it be taken for the 
same.’ — Disc. 3. Note. 

Doctrines and reasonings such as these one might read with a 
smile as obsolete and practically harmless, were it not that they have 
been revived by persons of no mean authority in the present day. 
But when once their nature is thoroughly understood, nothing, we 
trust, but strict necessity, nothing in the shape of policy or expedi- 
ency will be pleaded in their behalf. Or if the line of strict legal 
right be transgressed, an anxiety, it is hoped, will be shown to keep 
as near as possible to that right, and in all cases to make equity at 
least the rule of our proceedings. 

Others remonstrate against the sin of paying the public creditor 
in a currency more valuable than that in which the latter part of 
the debt was contracted. Thus Mr. Atwood, one of the ates 
adversaries of the resumption of cash-payments, ventures, in a par- 
liameutary speech published by himself, to stigmatize the measure 
as a gross and monstrous act of injustice, and is for lowering the 
standard of our coinage to 5/. for an ounce of gold. His reasoning 
is too curious to be wholly omitted. The fundholder of 1797, 
he says, is become the landholder of 1820; so that having been 
wronged by the suspension of cash-payments in 1797, he is now 
doubly wronged by their resumption. We may ask in vain for the 
proof of his premises: but lest our readers should think we have 
not represented him fairly, let the following passage speak for 
itself. 

‘ The annuitant, the public creditor of 1797, was paid off, his 
debt was discharged, the fraud which he had suffered had been 
completed: he had become the leaseholder, the landholder of 1820; 
and having defrauded him in one capacity in 1797, will you, under 
the pretence of doing him justice, defraud him again in another 
capacity in 1819? And is It to a system of justice like this—per- 
verted, crooked, sophisticated, degraded, &c. &c. that we are called 
on to sacrifice the best interests of the country ?)—Mr. Atwood's 
Speech, April 9, 1821. 

The author of the pamphlet before us writes in a somewhat 
different style, and rests his plan upon the ground of an equitable 
re-adjustment of the terms of a contract, which is found to have 
been grossly improvident in the -first instance, and which unfore- 
seen circumstances have since rendered almost intolerable to the 
borrewing party. 

He justly reprobates that financial system which began in the 
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seven-years’ war, was pursued throughout the American war, and 
was continued nearly to the present time, of borrowing money on 
condition that the stock so created shall only be repaid at par: 
the consequence of which was, that often for 50/. or 60/. so raised, 
the government not only paid a full rate of interest, but gave to the 
lender a contingent bonus amounting to the difference between that 
50/. or 60/. and 100/. His object is to reduce the debt to one 
denomination, paying a liberal rate of interest on the sum actually 
borrowed, and even making a compensation for the loss of that con- 
tingency, which the stock-holder, according to the terms of his con- 
tract, legally enjoys. Assuming then, that we cannot now distin- 
guish the several Joans, and treat with their respective proprietors 
according to the special terms of each contract, but that the whole 
debt must be regarded as one indiscriminate mass commencing 
with 1792, he calculates the average interest at which money has 
been borrowed by government since that time, which he finds to be 
about 5/. 10s. per cent. ‘To this he adds 5s. per cent. as an equiva- 
lent for that contingent benefit now about to be cancelled, thus 
making good to the fundholders an interest of 5/. 15s. upon all 
sums actually borrowed. Whatever they may have hitherto received 
in the shape of dividends is to be deducted from this rate of inte- 
rest, and the remainder to be considered as arrears still due to 
them, to be allowed for a period of fourteen ears, with compound 
interest. According to these principles he nds, that, in the three 
per cents., the average of capital actually advanced has been 60/. 
per cent., and the arrears due to the stockholder 8/. 16s. 4d. per 
cent. In the 4 per cents. the average of capital actually advanced 
is $1/., the arrears due to the stockholder 12/. 18s. per cent. In 
the 5 per cents, the average of capital advanced 92@/. the arrears due 
to the stockholder 5/. 14s. Sd. per cent. ‘The price of redemption 
then of the several stocks, giving the advantage of fractions to the 
stockholder, will be, for the 3 per cents. 69/., for the 4 per cents. 
94/., for the 5 per cents 98/.: and taking the amounts of these 
several stocks as they stood in January, 1821, the denomination of 
the debt will undergo the following alteration : 


Stock to be reduced. Stock to be created, 
£540,000.000 3 per cent. at 69, will produce . . . £372,900,000 
75,000,000 4 percent.at94 . . « «© «© « 70,500,000 
155,000,000 5 percent.at98 . . . 2 + + + 151,900,000 
770,000,000 595,000,000 
No account is here taken of the 3} per cent. stock, which 
amounted in January, 1821, to 30,000,000/. ; but the same prin- 
ciples, if approved, may easily be applied to this stock; and the 
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Long and the Life Annuities are too inconsiderable to require to be 
included in the arrangement. 

It is obvious that the first effect of this proposed alteration is to 
increase instead of lightening the burden of the country; because 
the interest of the 595 millions stock must exceed the present divi- 
dends by the amount of that compensation which the fundholder 
is to receive for the loss of his right to be repaid at par. But this 
objection the author removes by declaring that he has no doubt the 
government might at this time raise money to reduce the whole in- 
terest of the debt from 5 to 4: and he indulges hopes of a further 
reduction at some future time from 4 to 3: the great benefit of his 
plan being, that the government by this new organization of the debt 
may take advantage of the general low rate of interest, whenever it 
happens, which, under the present obligation of paying even the 
3 per cents, at par, it could not do. 

For our parts, when the evil to be cured is immediate and urgent, 
we cannot much approve of a proposal which offers no immediate 
relief; and still less are we disposed to admit the reasonableness of 
that addition to the public debt which the plan involves, founded as 
it is upon a calculation of average, which seems to us fundamen- 
tally erroneous. Supposing, for instance, a man to have a hundred 
creditors to each of whom he owes a debt, bearing interest from 
very different periods of time—some 30, some 20, some 10, with 
every intermediate gradation between the earliest and the latest ; and 
because of the difficulty of distinguishing their respective claims, 
that he strikes an average and pays them all alike—is it any satisfac- 
tion to him who receives less than his due, that another receives 
more? Yet this is the principle upon which the value of govern- 
ment stock is here computed. Because the whole has been created 
within 28 years, a medium of 14 is taken to express the claims of 
all, although it is too little for all before that period, and too much 
for all that come after. It is when the result may be presumed to be 
the same in each case to the parties interested, that we substitute 
the method of average for that of a particular enumeration—as for 
instance, when one man has to receive from another a per centage 
upon a large number of casks of wine of various prices, he may 
compound for a medium price for the whole, and neither party is, 
probably, the loser. But if each cask belonged to a separate owner, 
it would be absurd to tender the average price as an equitable com- 
pensation to the owner of the dearest, because the difference was 
made up to the owner of the cheapest. 

We say nothing now of the egregious error committed in assum- 
ing, for the purpose of this arrangement, that the whole debt is one 
indiscriminate mass contracted since 1792; because Mr. Vansit- 
tart proved it to be so, in reference to the stipulations concerning 
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the sinking fund. p. 38. 42. So much of the debt had been paid 
off before 1792, as to release government from all restraint in the 
appropriation of that fund: but it is a marvellous non sequitur 
that, therefore, for every other purpose, the distinction of old aud 
new creditor is at an end. 

There are, however, other instances in this writer of false reason- 
ing equally remarkable. Thus he represents the fundholders as a 
kind of permanent body, and all the advantages derived by one 
portion of this class as communicated to the rest. But regarding 
the question as one of justice and equity, what satisfaction is it to 
the lender of money in 1780, who reposed on the faith of govern- 
ment, and lived upon his income till it was diminished one half, that 
the loan-jobbers of 1810 made better bargains? This fallacy, how- 
ever, runs through the whole of his reasoning, when comparing the 
advantages of monied men with those of the landed interest. (p. 35.) 
Again, in considering the equity of forcing the fundholder to com- 
ply with a certain departure from the original agreement, he argues 
(after the authentic precedent of AZsop’s Wolf versus Crane) that 
the fundholder, when he lent his money to government, knew there 
was some risk in dealing with such a powerful party, and ought to 
be happy, therefore, if parliament, who could do whatever it pleased 
with him, has still left him so much. _ p. 63. 

That these specimens of fallacious reasoning should appear in 
the pamphlet is not wonderful, when we find the writer still assert- 
ing his doubts whether the paper currency ever was depreciated, 
and accounting for all our difficulties in the following lummous and 
philosophical manner, which it is not easy to peruse without a smile. 


* By the falling off of our trade the demand for capital has become 
less, and a reduction of rent and interest has followed. ‘The same cause 
has occasioned a reduction of wages, and this has necessarily diminished 
the demand for agricultural produce, the labourer being obliged to 
adopt a more economical and spare diet than he had before accustomed 
himself to; in which those who are acquainted with the human frame, 
and the power with which it is so admirably furnished of accommodating 
itself to the various circumstances in which it may be placed, will dis- 
cover an ample reason for that redundant supply of human food which has 
of late existed.’—p. 37. 

The view, indeed, which he takes of this important subject is 
singularly narrow, considering the light that has been thrown upon 
it by recent discussion. His great merit consists in a clear exposi- 
tion of the loss incurred by that ruinous condition of redeeming 
only at par, when the money actually borrowed was much less than 
a hundred. Better would it have been to have borrowed at seven 
or eight, or even ten per cent. interest, with the power of repay- 
ment at par, than to bind such a burden upon posterity for the sake 
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of a little present relief to ourselves. That circumstances may 
arise, such as no wisdom or prudence could anticipate, which may 
render some modification of the terms of a perpetual contract, not 
only expedient, but justifiable on the ground of equity, no man at 
all acquainted with human affairs will deny. And if over ruling 
necessity should ever compel us to consider of an attempt of 
this kind, there can be no doubt that an open and undisguised 
transaction is much better than ‘ paltering in a double sense, 
paying our creditors in a debased currency, and insisting upon it 
that the value is unaltered because the same name is continued. 
But should any thing be done to affect the interests of the fund- 
holder, reason, and justice, and law all conspire to prove, that the 
old creditor should be exempted from the operation, as far as it is 
practicable to establish the distinction: that those, for instance, 
who have held, or who have inherited, funded property from a 
period prior to 1797, the proof of the fact being thrown upon 
themselves, shall be free from all diminution of its amount, nominal 
or real.’ They have already been grievous sufferers both in prin- 
cipal and in income; and a tardy compensation of this kind, ex- 
tended as far as is now within our power, would surely not be 
grudged. 

In the mean time we ought not to be backward in adopting 
every honest expedient that may be in our power for relaxing that 
tension of the currency under which the country now labours: and 
as any thing which increases the circulating medium has that ten- 
dency, whether it be by multiplying its quantity, or by giving to the 
same quantity an increased activity and power, it is deserving of our 
serious attention and encouragement. With this view, the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Baring, to give the bank the option of paying in silver 
or in gold, is of considerable importance. The relative value of these 
metals is subject to fluctuation from temporary causes, and it would 
in some measure tend to relax the currency, when inconveniently 
contracted, to adopt the cheapest as the standard. The first objec- 
tion urged against it was, that gold is already declared the standard 
by the acts of 14 Geo. III., which reformed our coinage, and pro- 
hibited silver as a legal tender for any higher sum than 25/. But 
upon a reference to the act 14 Geo. III. c. 42. this objection will 
disappear. ‘The law, it will be found, only provides that for larger 
payments than 25/. silver shall be taken by weight, not by tale: 
and this law continued till the recent enactment in 1816, when the 
legal tender in silver was reduced to 40s. and gold was, for the 
first time, declared to be the only legal tender for all higher pay- 
ments. 

Another expedient worth considering for lowering the value of 
the currency is, to increase the number of times for paying the divi- 
dends ; 
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dends; appointing eight times in the year, for instance, instead of 
four. According to the present practice, a scarcity of money is 
felt before the quarterly payments, in consequence of the large 
amount withdrawn from circulation to meet the great demand of 
the quarter day. This, it will be remembered, is one of the incon- 
veniences which, before the use of paper, tended to raise the value 
of money, by making it necessary to keep so much in store for rents 
and other payments, all calculated to the same days of the year ; 
and it cannot be doubted but that a liberation of part of tunis store 
would have the effect of increasing the circulating medium, and 
thus of lessening its value. 

To these expedients, we trust, it is not long before another will 
be added—that of permitting country Lanks to be instituted with- 
out any limitation of the number of partners. If the firm consisted 
of many hundreds, we should no more hear of failures than we now 
do among the banks in Scotland, where no such limitation exists ; 
or among the insurance companies of England. And if this in- 
creased confidence were given, there is no reason to think that the 
public would require any metallic currency, except for the smallest 
payments: while all that /egitimate depreciation of money would 
of course flow from the measure, which we have demonstrated to 
be a necessary attendant upon an universal adoption of paper cur- 
reucy. 


But supposing the expedients above recommended, and others 
of a similar nature, to be tried, we are still far from thinking that 
it may not be necessary, with a view to present relief, and to the 
attainment of a more independent position in the political world 
than we now enjoy, to have recourse to stronger measures, and in 
particular to contrive some speedier reduction of the principal of 
the debt. We think a property tax might be so modified, as to 
accomplish this purpose, without departing from the principle of 
equality. We know, for instance, that a small annuity for a long 
term may be strictly equivalent to a larger annuity for a short term : 
but according to the circumstances of the payer, one mode of pay- 
ment may be much more convenient than the other. Upon this 
principle let the money and land of the country be taxed equally, 
but let the landholder have the benefit of time. 

Taking the interest of money at 5 per cent. a perpetual annuity 
of 1/. is nearly equal to an annuity of 5/. for five years. It is not 
precisely equal; but, let the advantage lie on the side of land. 

First, then, if a perpetual tax of 2 per cent. be laid on land, 
let there be a tax of 10 per cent. on funded property for five years. 
The revenue from the funds alone will be three millions. 

Secondly, in order to encourage still more the transfusion hed 
wealth 
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wealth from money to land, let the landholder have the option of 
redeeming his 2 per cent. land tax upon advantageous terms, e. g. 
by transferring to government stock producing one-tenth /ess than 
his annual tax. 

Thirdly, as the object is, not to tax income arising from skill or 
industry of any kind, but merely the annual rent of capital, money 
lent on interest ought to be subject to a like tax: but it need not 
necessarily be for the same term with that of the funds, only let the 
term of years vary with the rate of taxation: and the tax may be 
raised by ad valorem receipt stamps. 

We state this merely as a.rough outline; for in working out its 
details, allowance must be made for a variety of cases, as was done 
in the assessment of the property tax; and if it should be thought 
equitable to tax money in a higher ratio than land, on account of 
its exemption from the poor rate, no reasonable objection, we 
think, could be made. But if any greater burden be imposed on 
the funds because of the increased value given to the dividends by 
the return to a metallic currency, every principle of reason and 
justice would call aloud for an exemption from this measure in 
favour of those fundholders, who can prove, that they held or in- 
herited their stock from a period prior to the depreciation of the 
currency. 

That the state of the country requires some financial steps to be 
taken beyond the ordinary means of providing for the expenditure 
of the year, is abundantly evident. ‘lhe ferment and agitation at 
present manifest throughout the kingdom, is in its origin wholly 
unconnected with political discontent; for it is now at its height 
among those classes which are most attached to the established con- 
stitution of things. ‘Their meetings and petitions are not likely to 
throw any light upon the nature of the evil, but they are unquestion- 
able proofs of its existence and of dts magnitude. At the same 
time, political agitators and political theorists will not fail to take 
advantage of these distresses, and will easily convince the sufferer, 
if nothing is done for them by Parliament, that Parliament must be 
new-modelled before they can hope to obtain redress. 

There is however, we are fully persuaded, energy and good sense 
enough in the middle and higher classes of society to counteract the 
mischievous fallacy—and we are quite sure, that if the nature of 
the case is well explained and thoroughly understood, there is no 
want of inclination on the part of government to apply the reme- 
dies, however new and anomalous, which its peculiarity may seem 
to call for. Indeed the principal obstacle at present opposed to 
that remedy which we think most desirable, lies in the authority 
naturally attached to the opinion of a gentleman by no means con- 
nected with the administration. Taxation, he contends, cannot 
press 
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press heavily on the farmer, because it must ultimately fall on the 
consumer. But it is not taxation alone which is alledged as the 
cause of his distress: it is undiminished taxation acting upon dimi- 
nished income. U/timately, perhaps, the pressure will find its way 
to the consumer, but in the ixterim it must be severely and almost 
exclusively felt by the grower ; who is at the same time burdened 
with a grievous and increasing load, that is becoming every day more 
unsupportable, the poor rate. 

We will not alarm our readers by extending the discussion to 
this wide and uninviting ground. But considering its intimate con- 
nexion with the question now before us, we cannot forbear to say 
that some legislative remedy is immediately requisite to correct, not 
the original principle of the poor laws, but the mistaken policy of 
the last fifty years. Until we retrace these false steps, until some 
of the recent enactments are repealed, or rather some of the prac- 
tical regulations now in force are prohibited, especially those which 
vest in the local magistrates the arbitrary adjustment of this tax, the 
mischief will increase from year to year at an alarming rate. While 
a power is given to gentlemen not residing, not even possessing pro- 
perty in a parish, to dictate the rate of allowance which the farmer 
is bound to pay—while every discontentéd pauper may procure this 
compulsory relief by telling his tale to a rich neighbour whose 
benevolence costs himself nothing—we may be sure that the average 
allowance will exceed the necessity of the case, and will tend to a 
continual and an indefinite increase. This is one of the greatest 
and the most galling oppressions under which agriculture now la- 
bours: and if not speedily checked, it will convert this ‘ sweet and 
cheerful country’ into an immense arena, ou which the fierce pas- 
sions and conflicting interests of men will be engaged in hopeless 
warfare, and the voice of reason be drowned amidst their mutual 
clamours. 
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